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i^eltgtottiSi in;otaI| atiD )Pteceptttie. 



ON THE 

GOODNESS OF THE DEITY. 

Our great Lord and Master haff taught us, that 
** there is none good but one, that is God :" by 
which expression we may understand, that there 
is none so perfectly disinterested, so diffusively 
abd so astonishingly good, as God is. For, in 
another place, he instructs us both how to com- 
prehend, and rely on, this unchangeable and 
tteyer-failing attribute of the divine nature ; re* 
sembling it to, or representing it by, a human 
quality or virtue, namely, the affection and tender 
regard of parents to their children. '^ If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your Father, 
which is in heaven, give good things to them that 
ask him!'' From whence it is obvious to remark, 
that as the humane and generous man has a pecu- 
liar tenderness for his more immediate descehd- 
ants, and, proportionally to his power and influ- 
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ence, is TvUlipg and active to succour and relieve 
the indigent, to divide care, lessen misery, and 
diffuse happiness through the world ; inconceiv- 
ably more affectionate is the eternal Parent unto, 
and regardful of, all his intelligent creatures ; 
truly disposed, according to their rank of exist- 
ence, to promote their welfare ; and beyond com- 
prehension inclined to conduct them, through the 
greatest variety of circumstances, to the noblest 
perfection, and the highest degree of felicity. In 
his righteous and benevolent nature there cannot 
possibly be the most distant tendency to caprice, 
severity, or selfishness ; for the multitude of 
sharers, he knows, can never subtract from his 
inexhaustible fulness. He created to communi- 
cate. In every evil which he prevents, he is 
pleased ; and in all the good that he bestows, he 
glories. His goodness dictated the bestowing of 
existence, in all its forms and with all its proper- 
ties. His goodness displays itself in sustaining 
and dispofting of all things. His goodness con* 
nects unnumbered worlds together, in one spa- 
cious, vast, and unbounded universe, and em- 
braces every system. << His tender mercies are 
over all his works." 

Without goodness, what apprehensions could 
we entertain of all the other attributes of the 
Pivine Being? Without the utmost extent of 
benevolence and mercy, they would hardly be 
perfections or excellences. And what would a 
universal administration produce, in the hands of 
an ^vi], or a partial, or malevolent direction, but 
scenes of horror and devastation ? Not affliction 
and punishment for the sake of discipline and 
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correction, to prevent the offence or reform the 
fiinner ; bat heavy judgments and dreadfol ven- 
geance, to destroy him ; or implacable wrath and 
fiery indignation, to prolong his misery, and ex- 
tend the duration of his torture through the re- 
volving periods of an endless eternity. 

Without the most enlarged notions of an infi- 
nite and everlasting goodness in the divine nature, 
an impenetrable gloom must hang over every mind, 
and darkness overspread the whole face of being. 
Neither could any other conceivable sentiment 
disperse our suspicions, or banish one of our gp^ilty 
or superstitious fears : for suppose he confined his 
goodness to a few, without any reasonable cause 
or just ground, and we could be so whimsically 
partial to ourselves as to conceit that we were of 
this select number ; yet there could be no security 
of happiness, not even to this little flock. He that 
chose them by chance, might as accidentally 
abandon thcon ; and, as the former was without 
reason or goodness, the latter might be without 
righteousness or mercy. Therefore Jt is infinitely 
desirable to think, and we are confident of the 
truth of our idea, that ^' the Lord is good to all, 
and his tender mercies are over all his works." 

For if he be self -existent, omnipotent, and pos- 
sessed of perfect liberty ; if it be impossible for 
him ever to err, or mistake, in what is good and 
fitting ; and if he enjoys an infinite ability to effect, 
with a thought only, what shall always be for the 
greatest advantage, he must be originally and 
essentially, immutably, and for ever good. 

Holy Scripture, as if beauty and goodness were 
synonymous terms or inseparable qualities, thus 
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describes him: ^* How great is tby j^oodness! 
And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
us." And as if glory ^nd goodness signified the 
same thing, you find, Exod. xxxiii. 18, 19, '' And 
he said, I beseech thee, show me thy glory." To 
which the answer is, '< 1 will make all my good- 
ness pass before thee.'' And when, as it is 
written in the next chapter, the Lord descended, 
and proclaimed his name, or published the attri- 
butes in which he i» peculiarly delighted, what is 
this distinguishing name, or what these divine 
and glorious attributes? '' The Lord, the Lord 
Grod, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression, 
and sin." The apostle sums up all these in one 
word, when he saith, '< God is love." Which 
leads me to the second thing proposed, 

Namely, to illustrate the extensive signification 
and import of this subject by some remarkable in- 
stances, '' The liord is good to all, and his ten- 
der mercies are over all his works.*' 

No bounds can be fixed to the divine presence, 
nor is any part of illimitable space without his 
inspection and active influence. There is nothing 
remote or obscure to him, nor any exceptions to 
his favour among all the works of his hands» 
Far and wide, then, as is the vast range of ex- 
istence, so is the divine benevolence extended ; 
and both in the previous trial and final retribu- 
tion of all his rational and moral productions, 
^* The Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies 
are over all his works." 

In the first place, to illustrate this, we need. 
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only to take a transient view of the outworks of 
the visible creation, a general survey of the na- 
ture and correspondence of the various parts of 
this regular and grand machine; this finished 
and stupendous fabric, in which every thing i» 
contrived and concluded for the best. 

For do but imagine an appetite or faculty 
altered, or a change in the object prepared to 
gratify it, in any respect. Suppose a material 
alteration, or considerable difference in nature, 
and we shall easily perceive it would be a mani^ 
fold disadvantage, either to individuals or to the 
whole. Suppose the earth otherwise than it is, 
or the atmosphere and surrounding air to be 
varied, and in any degree more rarefied or more 
eondensed : suppose the element of water greatly, 
increased or considerably jdiminished; or the sun's 
blazing orb fixed nearer, and its vertical beams, 
therefore, stronger ; or suppose it more remote, 
and its heat sensibly abated, the alteration would 
be a misfortune, if the difference did not termi* 
nate in misery and destruction : so that from the 
present adjustment, proportion, and accommoda* 
tjon of all matters in the wide creation, the con- 
sequence is fairly drawn, and very evident, that 
" God is good to all, and his tender mercies are 
over all his works.*' 

This is certain of the whole of God's works, and 
is peculiarly apparent in many the principal in- 
habitant of this earth: for, as his welfare, dignity, 
and BSLtisfaction, nay, his happiness, and even the 
end of his being, depend on, and arise from hia 
regularity and constancy^ in virtue, what an infi*. 
nite concern hath the Deity expressed about it I 
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What, that can consist with liberty^ hath been 
omitted by sapreme wisdom in thi» most import- 
ant affair? To incline him to be moderate in all 
his gratifications, true pleasure proceeds from 
nothing else. To keep off intemperate indul- 
gence, and to guard him against all voluptuoua 
excesses, it is so ordained, that extraTagaoce and 
inconvenience are near together ; and that rice 
and pain are, though not immediate and insepa* 
rable associates, never far asunder; and that it 
is impossible for that soul to be calm and at ease 
which iniquity has stained, and which impenitent 
guilt corrodes. 

The parts of man's body are vronderfully de- 
signed and curiously constructed ; regularly dis- 
posed of, and most accurately proportioned for the 
safety and advantage of the whole. As apt as 
we may be to quarrel with our nature, suppose 
an instinct vras struck out of our frame, or a 
single passion taken from us ; suppose our senses 
any v^ays altered, by being either strengthened 
or impaired ; or even reason refined and abstract- 
ed to such a degree as to render us wholly negli- 
gent of food and raiment, necessary exercises, and 
secular concerns ; in any of these instances, the 
imaginary emendation v^rould be a real deficiency, 
and a proportionable deduction from the moment 
and quantity of our happiness. 

It is evidently the same with respect to all the 
other creatures vre are acquainted with : their 
nature and condition, their qualities and circum- 
stances, are so adapted to one another, that, as 
the intellectual powers of a being of a more 
exalted nature would not, probably, suit An in- 
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habitant of this lower world, so neither would the 
eapacities of human nature guide the fowls of the 
air, or conduct the beasts of the field, to so much 
happiness as they find by following the motions 
and impulses of sense and instinct : and if reflec- 
tion, enlarged ideas, and moral discrimination be 
denied them, it is plainly, because they would be 
a burden and a misfortune, rather than a benefit 
to them. 

But these universal notices and undeniable 
testimonies of divine goodness, throughout the 
animated regions of earth, sea, and air, in the 
propriety and suitableness of creatures to their 
state, and objects to their appetites, are too evi- 
dent and obvious to all men to need enlargement. 
God's works arie all wonderful ; and in wisdom 
and with goodness hath he made them. 

JOHNSON. 



THE WISDOM OF GOD IN THE WORKS 
OF CREATION. 

Regularly built and finely decorated as the 
theatre of nature is, it is not till we come to con- 
sider how well adapted it is to the fable meant to 
be represented on it, that we fully understand the 
sagacity of the contriver. True it is, that the 
profusion of objects makes an irresistible impres- 
sion on the eye ; true, that the polish and perfec- 
tion of each separate part raise in us the greatest 
admiration of that Being, who, having under- 
taken 80 great a design, has not left himself 
without a witness in the smallest part of it ; but 
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all this is little to what we feel, when, after 
reflecting that the end he had in view was suc- 
cessive preservation, we come to examine the 
means, he has made use of for that end ; there it 
is that the curtain is evidently drawn aside, and 
the Divinity discovered in the full megesty of his 
glory; there it is that the proudest, the most 
reasonably proud of his creatures, and he that 
discovered the simple law by which all this 
universal harmony is preserved, and he that made 
man's first disobedience the subject of his sacred 
song, renounce the name of wise, which creatures 
as shortsighted as themselves had conferred on 
them; and, thoroughly conscious of their own 
littleness, ascribe the honour there where only it 
is due. Ascribe, how justly!. For once admit 
what near six thousand years' experience has well 
confirmed — that forming a proper receptacle for 
the creatures he meant to place in it, and succes- 
sive preservation, were the designs of the Creator, 
and then consider what a manifestation of wisdom 
it was to have placed the sun in such a manner 
as that every spot by turns should be cheered by 
its appearance, and benefited by the treasure it 
gives birth to ; what a manifestation of wisdom 
to have made animals various in number, and 
different in their natures, to find each its proper 
food and nourishment in the country it belongs 
to ; to have furnished each vnth an apparatus for 
providing this nourishment, a weapon for its de- 
fence, an habitation adapted to its want of it;" to 
have made so many of them abandon their way 
of life, and change, as it were, their very natures, 
when their young ones stand in need of their 
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protectioD. How comes it, if not from the deep- 
est thought and design, that man possesses those 
parts double which minister immediately to his 
occasions ; that the most useful to him are placed 
in that part of the body where they can be of the 
greatest utility; that those of which the loss 
would be more fatal are most remote from dan-^ 
ger, and best fortified against its approaches? 
Why does the eye naturally contract itself when 
the light becomes too strong for it? Why does 
the stomach give such faithful indications of 
whateyer would be contrary to the welfare of the 
whole frame? Why are the several passages, as 
well those of the senses as those through which 
the aliment takes its course, provided in such a 
manner with bolts, and bars, and doors, that shut 
spontaneously upon whatever has once passed 
through them, that nothing hurtful to that part of 
the system it would intrude into can get through, 
nothing useful can be sent back ? Nor is this all : 
consider the two great points of reason and con- 
science; the one to teach us how to make our 
abode here as comfortable as we can; the other 
to remind us as often as we swerve from our 
duty. Which of us can take half these precau- 
tions for the welfare of the child he loves, which 
have been taken by the universal parent for all 
his children? Which of us has any scheme half 
so conspicuolis, either for the wisdom of the 
means or the steadiness in pursuing them ? 

MATY, 
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OM THE 

OMNISCIENCE OF THE DEITY. 

How incomprehensible is the knowledge of God, 
from whom nothing is concealed in heaven or on 
earth, or under the earth ; who overlooks not the 
situation of a^single atom, or the rising of a single 
thought! He counts the host of heaven, and 
through an immeasurable extent of empire calls 
all his subjects by their names. In one immense 
survey he beholds every creature, from the angel 
of his presence down even to the insect and the 
herb, and the dust we tread upon. The meanest 
individual of his kingdom is not unnoticed by 
him ; or the meanest circumstance of the meanest 
individual. All hearts are open to him; all 
secrets are revealed to him; as to him there is 
no darkness and no mystery, so in him there is 
no ignorance, and for him there is no information. 
In every instant he discerns every motion and 
every thought, though they amount to myriads 
on myriads ; and though in the instant they, are 
produced they perish. As he discerns whatever 
is within us, or above us, or around us, or be- 
neath us, as wide as immensity itself, without 
labour, without oversight, and without succession, 
easily, perfectly, and instantly; sd he discerns 
whatever comes to pass throughout the universe, 
'ivithout error, without surprise, without confu- 
sion ; clearly, calmly, and unweariedly accom- 
panying, as it were, the universe through its un- 
ceasing changes, comprehending all things with 
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greater fcicility and certainty than the most en- 
larged mind he has created comprehends the 
smallest portion of his works ; knowing eyen the 
most intelligent of his creatures more perfectly 
than they are known unto themselves. 

Such is the knowledge which the great Ruler 
of the world must possess and exercise in the 
goveraanent thereof: a knowledge so high that 
we never can attain unto a just conception of it ; 
surpassing all our thoughts, and justifying all 
our wonder. Nor could the government of the 
world be carried on if this knowledge were not 
as wonderful in its application as it is incompre- 
hensible in its extent. What prudence, what 
wisdom is not necessary to maintain the order, 
the comfort, and interests of a little kingdom, of 
a less society, yea, even of a family ; what wis- 
dom then is not needful to Um who undertakes 
the government of the world! What wisdom 
must he not possess who maintains the good 
government thereof, uninterrupted and uncon- 
trolled ! What innumerable ends are there to be 
pursued in conjunction with one another, in a 
just subordination, and all in subserviency to one 
great -end, the happiness of his subjects ! What 
innumerable principles not only different, but 
even opposite j in their natures, are there to be 
directed in their operation, combined together in 
their just proportion, actuated to a certain de- 
gree, and within those limits made effectual, be- 
yond them to be counteracted and restrained! 
How many different species of creatures, how 
many different humours, how many different wills, 
what blind and impetuous passions, what per- 
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yerse and froward dispositions, what an infinite 
variety of objects to be attended to, and accom- 
modated one unto another ! He who can recon» 
cile, and control, and regulate ; he who, through 
all apparent disorders, can maintain the harmony 
of the world ; he who, through all apparent evils, 
can promote its real interests, and raise out of 
what appears to our narrow minds a mighty 
chaos, that confounds us and oppresses us, the 
fair fabric of universal happiness ; how wonders 
ful must he be in counsel, how abundant must he 
be in means ! Where but in God is wisdom to be 
found ! Where but in the world's great Governor 
is the place of understanding ! 



CAPPB 
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REFLECTIONS 



ON TUB 

MAGNIFICENCE OF THE UNIVERSE. 

The characters of grandeur and magnificence are 
so legibly inscribed upon the general face of na> 
ture that the most untaught eye cannot fail to 
read them, nor can the most uncultivated imagi- 
nation contemplate them without admiration. The 
surface of the earth, considered merely as a vast 
picture drawn by the hand of Nature, exhibits 
scenes adapted to excite emotions of sublimity^ 
Plains whose extent exceeds the limits of human 
vision ; . mountains whose sides are embrowned 
with craggy rocks, and whose majestic summits 
hide themselves in the clouds ; seas whose spread* 
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ing waters unite far distant countries and oceans, 
which begirt the vast globe itself, are objects at 
all times striking to imagination. If from the 
earth we lift up our eyes on high, new scenes of 
magnificence demand our attentive admiration: 
the glorious sun, the eye and soul of this ma- 
terial world, possessing his seat amidst the vast 
expanse, and spreading light and heat through 
the world; and, in their turn, the numberless 
lamps of night illuminating the firmament with 
their native fires. 

Let the great powers of nature be brought into 
action, and still more sublime and awfiil ap- 
pearances arise to our view-. Let woods and 
forests wave before the stormy winds;. let Ocean 
" heave from his extended bed," and roll his 
threatening billows to the sky ; let volcanos pour 
forth pillars of smoke and melted torrents from 
their fiery caverns ; let lightnings dart their livid 
fires through the sky, whilst thunders roar among 
the bursting .clouds ; what imagination shall re« 
main unimpressed vnth emotion of admiration 
mingled with terror ? 

A lively scene of grandeur and sublimity is 
naturally produced by scenes li]{:e these even in 
uninformed and uncultivated minds. But to the 
man whom philosophy has taught to penetrate 
beyond the surface of things, and to discover the 
principles and laws of nature, the works of God 
appear still more grand and sublime. Every -in* 
dividual body -in nature is considered by the man 
thus enlightened as preserved in its form by the . 
uniform action of one power or principle by which 
4ts parts are held together. By another univer9Al 
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power he observes all the bodies upon this earth 
tendisg towards its centre; and, comparing the 
laws by which this attracting power is found to 
operate with the well known motions o€ the hea- 
venly bodies, he finds that this single principle is 
sufficient to account for these motions ; and con- 
sequently infers from analogy that this power, 
uniformly exerted, forms the grand chain which 
unites the several parts of the universe in one 
system. Hence he derives an inexpressibly sub- 
lime conception Of that great Being who is the 
seat of this principle and the source of its opera- 
tion. The man who is thus enlightened by the 
study of nature sees <bis earth, as a globe of vast 
magnitude, moving perpetually round the sun 
with a degree of rapidity much greater than has 
ever been produced by human force or art: at 
the same time he sees other globes, some less 
and others much larger than the earth, revolving 
with inconceivable rapidity round the sun, as 
their common centre, at distances so great that, 
though they may be expressed in numbers, they 
far exceed the utmost stretch of the human ima- 
gination. 

This set of planets which he knows to have, 
with our earth, a common relation to the sun, he 
very reasonably concludes to be a system of 
worlds, all peopled with suitable inhabitants, 
and all deriving supplies of light and heat from 
the same source. Extending his views beyond 
this system, and finding from observation that 
the fixed stars are in themselves luminous bodies, 
and that their distance from the earth is so much 
greater than that of the- planets or sun «s to be 
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absolutely immeasurable, he concludes, upon the 
most probable grounds, that those sparkling gems 
which deck the robe of night are not placed in 
the heavens merely for the convenience of this 
eajrth, but are, like our glorious luminary, suns 
to their respective systems of worlds. And, 
finally, when, by the assistance of art, he is ena- 
bled to discover innumerable stars hitherto un- 
observed, he judges that he has better ground 
than mere coi^ecture for thinking that suns and 
worlds are extending through the immense re- 
gions of space infinitely beyond all human calcu- 
lation or conception. How sublime the ideal 
how much are we indebted to that kind of phi- 
losophy which has put us in possession of it! 
/especially since it has instmcted us, on the clear- 
est principle of reason, that of assigning to every 
eifect an adequate cause, that this immense, this 
glorious universe is the habitation of one great 
Being who framed, who pervades, who animates, 
who governs the world! How reasonable is H 
that this universe, which is the mansion of the 
Divinity, should be the temple in which all 
created beings should, in one triumphant chorus, 
unite to say — ^^ Great and marvellous are thy 
works, O Lord God Almighty! Halleligahl for 
the liord God Omnipotent reigneth !" 

BNFIEU>* 
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ON THE SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

The religion of the Gospel is the only one which 
has ever yet appeared among mankind, which is 
adequate to all the instinctive desires and ex^ 
pectations of the human mind. I am not now to 
speak of the excellence of this religion, or of its 
accommodation to all the wants and all the 
wretchedness of a being like man. I am to speak 
of it only as compared vnth the conclusions of 
human wisdom, as they appear either in the an- 
cient or in the modem world. Both of them are 
before us; and from both I am persuaded the 
thoughtful mind must draw the same conclusion. 
If we look to the ancient world, — to that pe- 
riod when science and philosophy had attained, 
through progressive ages, to their highest point 
of improvement, we see them terminating uni- 
formly in doubt and indecision ; we see various 
schools with various principles, — some leading 
to piety, others to atheism ; the great mass of the 
people left (and left willingly) to the dominion 
of superstition, — and the wise concluding all their 
inquiries, either in the belief that these subjects 
were beyond the reach of human thought, or m 
the' ardent prayer that the Deity would at last 
reveal himself to the inquiries of his creatures. 
If we look to the world as it at present exhibits 
itself in every country unvisited by the Gk>spel, 
we see it covered with Yarieties of imposture 
and superstition ; the great principles of religion 
buried under the mass of barbarous rites or unpro- 
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ductiye ceremonies ; and the wise and the thought- 
ful retiring from the delusions of the vulgar into 
the dark shade of doubt and scepticism. If, from 
these melancholy prospects, you turn your eye to 
the religion of the Gospel, you see a system which 
even its enemies acknowledge to be a systeM of 
religious and of moral grandeur. You see a sys- 
tem, simple in its doctrines, but sublime in their 
nature, beyond all that the imagination of man 
had hitherto in any age conceived ; adapted to 
the comprehension of the infant, and yet adequate 
to the exaltation of the sage; comprehending 
Within its pale all the most cultivated nations of 
mankind,~numbering among its disciples all the 
greatest names which have ever adorned hu- 
manity, and accepted by them as the highest 
exaltation of their present nature, and the surest 
foundation of their future hopes. 

While you thus see the difference which exists 
between the religion of the Gospel and every 
other which has ever appeared among men, you 
are then to remember — that the Author of this 
religion was a man of humble origin, and of ob- 
scure parentage ; that his life was passed at a 
distance from the wise or the learned, among 
the poor and the lowly ; that a few years termi- 
nated his history ; and that a few humble inha- 
bitants of Judea constituted all his society — and 
you are then to say, whether a religion of such 
a kind can have only a mortal origin ; whether 
there is any thing in the history of human nature 
at that age which in any degree corresponds to 
such a fact ; and whether there be any possible 
way by which the appearance of such a system 

VOL. I. D 
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of religion, in such circumstances, can be ac* 
counted for but by the immediate providence and 
inspiration of God ? 

Such is the conclusion which I think must be 
drawn from the yiew of the nature of the religion 
of the Gospel, as it relates to. the mind of the 
individual. There is a second view of it which 
arises from its relation to the welfare of society, 
or the prosperity of the world. When you look 
over the history of religion, — when you examine 
the nature of the systems of religious belief that 
have existed before the era ^f the Gospel, or 
which have arisen since, — ^you will find them 
marked by one uniform feature of mortal origin, 
that of carrying within themselves all the weak- 
ness or all the ignorance of the age or country in 
which they arose. You will see them incorpo* 
rating with themselves the forms of government 
—the institutions of society — the manners, the 
opinions, and the prejudices which were peculiar 
to the country or age which gave them birth; 
sanctifying thus the errors and even the vices of 
barbarous times, and checking, by the most pow- 
erful of all restraints, the natural progress of the 
human mind, and all the improvements of which 
society is susceptible. — From this uniform picture 
of the narrowness of the mind of man, even in its 
greatest exertions, turn your eyes to the religion 
of the Gospel, and mark the view which it takes of 
human nature. You will see, in the first place, 
that it belongs to no age, — to no government,— 
and to no climate ;- — that it incorporates nothing 
with itself of the period of society when it arose ; 
— that it embraces, on the contrary, ^e whole 
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human race in its contemplation ; — and that, while 
it leaves to society all the improyement of whicii 
it is capable, it prescribes only those general 
laws of social welfare upon which the prosperity 
of the world must finally rest. — ^You will see, in 
the second place, that this accommodation of the 
religion of the Gospel to the welfare of mankind 
has actually taken place ; — that it is it which 
has given to modern Europe the foundation of 
all its greatness ; — that it is it which has given 
to all Christian countries the relation of brethren, 
and to all Christian people the belief of equal 
rights and equal duties ; — that it is it which has 
thus (eitiier directly or indirectly) broken the 
chains of the captive, — softened the sufferings of 
the prisoner, — ^poured even into the systems of 
legislation the elevation of its own spirit ; and 
given at last, to the poor and the lowly of man- 
kind, to whom it was first preached, the dignity 
of .men and the rights of nature. — ^You will see, 
in the last place, that the world is yet far below 
the perfection which the Gospel contemplates. In 
the eighteen hundred years that have passed 
since its promulgation among mankind, the hu- 
man race have doubtless made in every respect 
the greatest advances ; and whether we regard 
the progress of knowledge, of laws, or of man* 
ners, we shall find in its influence the most pow- 
erful cause of this progress. Yet, who is there 
that looks at the internal government of nations, 
t>r the maxims by which they are yet governed, 
with regard to the nations around them, who 
4ioes not sigh to think- of the deep and selfish 
prejudices which still hang upon the minds of 
menf Who is there who does not see that, if the 
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principles of tlie Gospel were really felt and fully 
acted upon, the prosperity of all nations would 
be consulted ; that the human race would ter* 
minate in the simple conception of a family, — in 
family relations, in family duties, and family af- 
fection ; and that the unirerse of mankind would 
find at last that they had only one Father in 
heayen, one relation to his various children, and 

pne duty to their brethren upon earth ? 

« * * * 

There is yet, however, a greater view of the 
Bubject ; and I am to state, in the third place, 
that the religion of the Gospel is the only one 
which has ever appeared among mankind which 
is commensurate to the future hopes or expecta- 
tions of the human soul. Upon this subject I 
have little necessity to dilate. When you look 
at the opinions of the unbaptized world, either 
in ancient or in modem times, you see in their 
views of futurity the traces only of a gross and a 
barbarous invention, — a state little elevated above 
the ignorance or the darkness of mortality, — in 
which the same passions, the same prejudices, 
and the same appetites prevail, — ^wfiich promises 
only the continuation of the frail and feverish 
existence we have experienced, — and which holds 
forth no promise of some sublimelr state of being, 
where nobler acquisitions may be made, and higher 
joys be tasted. — When you look at the religion 
of the Gospel, on the contrary (simply as it speaks 
upon this awful subject, and fearfully as it with- 
draws the veil which hides the sanctuary of God), 
you see a " new heaven and a new earth." You 
see humanity exalted from the grossness of a 
Ipwer world* Ypu see all that is great, all that 
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is good, all that is pure in yonr nature burst- 
ing from the chains within which it has been 
confined, and purified by the merits and media- 
tion of a diyiner Being from the corruptions 
which it has acquired. — ^You see an immeasur- 
able space extended, in which the ascending 
mind may pass to higher states- '^ of knowledge, 
of wisdom, and of joy." — You see (what is yel 
more) that, to this exaltation, the precepts of the 
same religion naturally conduct its followers i; 
that the discipline which it prescribes in time is 
that which leads to the glories of eternity ; and 
that, in the lowest situation of human nature^ 
the mind of the Christian may be ripened, under 
the influence of the Spirit of God^ to become at 
last the companion of the angel and the arch- 
angel, and of *^ the spirits of the just,'' then 
*^ made perfect." Of such doctrines I am not 
now to say that they are the only ones which 
meet all the instinctive wishes and expectations 
of our mysterious nature. I am only to remind 
you of their difference from every thing that hu- 
man wisdom has taught, either in former or in 
succeeding ages; and to ask you, whether He 
who, eighteen hundred years ago, taught these 
doctrines, and proposed these views, was only a 
human being? Whether the difference of these 
doctrines, from all that nature and philosophy 
had arrived at^ is not a proof of the difference of 
the origin from whence they proceeded? — and 
whether any other cause can be assigned for this 
astonishing exception from all the uniform ap- 
pearances of human nature, than the immediate 
presence and providence of the God of salvation? 

AUSON. 
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THE HUMANITY OF MODERN TIMES 
DERIVED FROM CHRISTIANITY. 

It is incumbent on the philosopheni of tlie pre^ 
sent day to show from whence they derive that 
humanity to which they now lay claim, and which 
it seems has produced such beneficial conse- 
quences. If they say from the eultivation of their 
minds, the improvement of their understanding, 
and the extent of their knowledge and erudition^ 
it is then obvious to ask, how it comes to pan 
that, before the appearance of the Gospel, phi*- 
losophy and humanity were perfect strangers to 
each other, though they are now it seems such 
close and intimate friends? If we should only 
say that the philosophers of Greece and Italy 
were at least equal, both in natural sagacity and 
acquired learning to the philosophers of modem 
Europe, we should not be thought to do the latter 
any great injustice. Yet not one of those great, 
and wise, and enlightened men of antiquity seems 
•to have had any apprehension that there was the 
least cruelty in a husband repudiating an irre* 
proachable and affectionate vrife from a mere 
humour or caprice ; in a father* destroying his 
new-born infant, or putting his adult son to death; 
in a master torturing or murdering his servant 
for a trivial offence, or fot none at all ; in wretches 
being trained up to kill each other for the amine* 
ment of the spel;tators ; in a victorious prince op^ 
pressing and enslaving a whole country from mere 
avarice or ambition ; in putting a great part of 
his prisoners to the sword, and enslaving all the 
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rest; nor, lastly, vfhen the magnitude of (he oc- 
casion jseemed to require it, in o^ering up human 
sacrifices to the gods. So far from expressing 
(as far as I am able to recollect) a just detesta-. 
tion of these horrid practices, there were several 
of the most eminent philosophers that expressly 
approved and recommended some of the worst 
of them. Aristotle particularly, and Plato, both 
give a decided opinion in favour of destroying 
deformed or sickly, infants. We have .already 
seen that this execrable practice was even en*« 
joined by. Lycurgus, yet the humane Plutarch 
sees nothing uigust in my of bis laws, and con- 
siders him as a completely perfect character, 
Thucydides relates the massacre of two thousand 
Helots, by the Lacedaemonians, in cold blood, 
and a multitude of other shocking barbarities, 
committed during the Peloponnesiau war, withr 
out one word of censure or disapprobation ; and 
liivy describes innumerable scenes of a similar 
nature, with the most perfect indifference and 
unconcern. Homer goes still further. He ex- 
pressly, approves and . applauds the deliberate 
murder of all captives without distinction, even 
infants at the breast, and pronounces it to be 
perfectly right and just. And even Virgil, the 
tender, the elegant, the pathetic Virgil, he who, 
on other occasions, shows such exquisite feeling 
and sensibility, represents his hero as offering 
human sacrifices,, without the smallest mark of 
horror or disgust; and has not only selected 
the shocking punishment of the Alban Dictator 
as a proper and graceful ornament of the shield 
of .£neas, but has dwelt on the dreadful circum.- 
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stances of it with an appearance of complacency 
and satisfaction, and seems even to exnlt in it as 
a just retribution for the crime of the wretched 
sufferer. At tu Dictis Albane Maneres, JEn. \uu, 
642. It would be endless to enumerate instances 
of the same kind, which occur perpetually in the 
most distinguished writers of antiquity, and which 
incontestably prove that neither the brightest 
talents, nor the most successful cultivation of phi- 
losophy, of history, of eloqfuence, of poetry, of 
all those branches of literature which are pro- 
perly called the Utene humanwrea, and which are. 
supposed to soften > and humanize and meliorate 
the heart, could in any degree subdue the un- 
yielding stubbomess of Pagan cruelty. On the 
contrary, it would be no difficult task to show 
that the more the ancients advanced in letters 
and the fine arts, and the more their communica* 
tion and commerce with the different parts of the 
then known world was extended and enlarged, 
the more savage, oppressive, and tyrannical they 
became. And it is a fact no less remarkable, as 
well as a proof no less decisive of the doctrine I 
have been endeavouring to establish, that, on the 
discovery of the new world, the same astonishing 
phenomenon presented itself, that we have just 
been noticing in the old. In the very heart of 
South America an empire appeared which had 
made advances in government, in policy, in many 
useful and many ornamental arts, far beyond 
what could have been expected without the use 
of letters, and infinitely beyond all the surround- 
ing nations of that country. And it appeared, 
also, that these polished Mexicans (for it is to 
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those I allude) exceeded their neighbours the 
Peruvians, and all the other Indian kingdoms, in 
fierceness and in cruelty, as much as they sur- 
passed 'them in all the conveniences and im> 
provements of social and civilized life. 

What shall we now say to the philosophy of 
the present age, which assumes to itself the ex- 
clusive merit of all the humanity and benevo- 
lence which are to be found in the world ; and 
how shall we account for the striking contrast 
between the insensibility and hardheartedness of 
the ancient philosophers and those professions of 
gentleness and philanthropy which their brethren 
in our own times so ostentatiously display in their 
writings and in their discourses ? The only ade- 
quate and assignable reason of the difference is, 
that the latter have a source to draw from which 
was unknown to the former ; that to the Gospel 
they are indebted for all their fine sentiments 
and declamations on the subject of benevolence ; 
which, however, seem never to reach their hearts, 
or influence their conduct ; for (as fatal experi- 
ence has shown) the momept they are possessed 
of power, they become the most inhuman of 
tyrants. bishop portevs. 



AN ADDRESS TO DEISTS. 

Suppose the mighty work accomplished, the cross 
trampled upon, Christianity every where pro- 
scribed, and the religion of nature once more 
become the religion of Europe ; what advantage 
will you have derived for your country, or to 
vol. I. E 
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yourselves, from the exchange? I know your 
answer — yoo will have freed the world from the 
hypocrisy of priests and the tyranny of supersti- 
tion. — No ; you forget that Lycnrgus, and Numa, 
and Odin, and Manco Capac, and sUl the great 
legislators of ancient and modem story, have ^ 
been of opinion that the affairs of civil society 
could not be well conducted without stime reli- 
gion ; you must of necessity introduce a priest- 
hood, with probably as much hypocrisy ; a reli- 
gion, with assuredly more superstition than that 
which you now reprobate with such indecent 
and ill grounded contempt. But I will tell you 
from what you will have freed the world: you 
will have freed it from its abhorrence of vice, 
apd from every powerful incentive to virtue ; you 
vvill, with the religion, have brought back the 
depraved morality of Paganism; you will have 
robbed mankind of their firm assurance of another 
life ; and thereby you will have despoiled them 
of their patience, of their humility, of their charity, 
of their chastity, of all those mild and silent vir- 
tues which, (however despicable they may appear 
in your eyes), are the only ones which meliorate 
and sublime our nature ; which Paganism never 
knew, which spring from Christianity alone, which 
do or might constitute our comfort in this life, 
and without the possession of which, another life, 
if after all there should happen to be one, must, 
(unless a miracle be exerted in the alteration of 
our disposition), be more vicious and more miser- 
able than this is. 

Perhaps you will contend that the universal 
light of reason, that the truth and fitness of things 
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are of thenaselyes isufficient to exalt the nature 
and regulate the manners of mankind. Shall we 
never have done with this groundless commen- 
dation of natural law? Look into the first chap- 
ter of Paul's Epistle to the Romans, and you 
will see the extent of its influence over the Gen- 
tiles of those days; or, if you dislike Paul's 
authority and the manners of antiquity, look into 
the more admired accounts of modern voyagers, 
and examine its influence over the Pagans of our 
own times, over the sensual inhabitants of Ota- 
heite, over the cannibals of New Zealand, or 
the remorseless savages of America. — But these 
men are barbarians. Your law of nature, not- 
withstanding, extends even to them. But they 
have misused their reason : they have then the 
more need of, and would be the more thankful 
for, that revelation which you, with an ignorant 
and fastidiotts self sufficiency, deem useless. — 
But these, however, you vnll think, are extraor- 
dinary instances; and that we ought not from 
these to take our measure of the excellency of 
the law of nature, but rather from the civilized 
states of China or Japan-, or from the nations 
which flourished in learning and in arts before 
Christianity was heard of in the worlds You 
mean to say, that by the law of nature, which 
you are desirous of substituting in the room of 
the Gospel, you do not understand those rules of 
conduct which an individual, abstracted from 
the community, and deprived of the institutions 
of mankind, could excogitate for himself; but 
such a system of precepts as the most enlightened 
men of the most enlightened ages have recom- 
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mended to our observance. Where do you find 
this system? We cannot meet with it in the 
works of StobsBus, or the Scythian Anacharsis, 
lior in those of Plato or of Cicero, nor in thofte 
of the Emperor Antoninus or the slave Epic- 
tetus, for we are persuaded that the most ani- 
mated considerations of the T^ioroy and the ho- 
niestum, of the beauty of virtue and the fitness 
of things, are not able to furnish even a Brutus 
himself with permanent principles of action; 
much less are they able to purify the polluted 
recesses of a vitiated heart, to curb the irregu- 
larity of appetite, or restrain the impetuosity of 
passion in common men. If you order us to 
examine the works of Grotius, of PufifendorfiT, or 
Burlamaqui, or Hutcheson, for what you under* 
stand by the law of nieiture, we apprehend that 
you are in a great error in taking your notions of 
natural law, as discoverable by natural reason, 
from the elegant systems of it which hdve been 
drawn up by Christian philosophers, since they 
have all laid their foundations, either tacitly or 
expressly, upon a principle derived from revela- 
tion — a thorough knowledge of the being and 
attributes of God : and even those amongst our- 
selves, who, rejecting Christianity,- still continue 
Theists, are indebted to revelation for those sub- 
lime speculations concerning the Deity which 
you have fondly attributed to the excelleikcy of 
your own unassisted reason. 

BISHOP WATSON. 
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THE 

EQUANIMITY OF A TRUE CHRISTIAN. 

The wisdom of the Gospel is chiefly addressed to 
the heart, and therefore is easily understood by 
all. It is in touching that it enlightens us, in 
touching that it persuades. Directed by the light 
of faith, the eye of the true Christian is intensely 
fixed on the great sphere of eternity. He hears 
the sotemn voice of his religion, which tells him 
that in man there are two distinct beings, the one 
material and perishable, the other spiritual and 
immortal. He knows and contemplates the rapid 
advance of that futurity, which is not measured 
by the succession of days and nights, or the revo- 
lution of years and ages. Before these profound 
and magnificent impressions all worldly glory 
fades. No interests can possess or transport his 
heart but those to which he is invited from above. 
, No, not a desire in his breast, not a movement in 
his life ; no evil in his apprehension, or happiness 
in his conception, that refers not to eternity ; he 
is all immensity of views and projects : and hence 
that true nobility of spirit, that calm, migestic in- 
diflference which looks down on the visionary en- 
terprises of man, sees them, unstable and fleeting 
as the waves of a torrent, pressed and precipitated 
by those that pursue, and scarce tell you where 
diey are, when you behold them no more : hence 
likewise that equality of soul, which is troubled 
at no reverse or vicissitude of life, which knows 
not those tormeiiting successions, those rapid alter* 
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DatioDS of pleasure and pain so frequent in the 
breast of worldlings : to be elevated by the slight- 
est success, depressed by the slightest reverse, 
intoxicated at a puff of praise, inconsolable at the 
least appearance of contempt, reanimated at a 
gleam of respect, tortured by an air of coldness 
and indifference, unbounded in all wishes, and 
disgusted after all possession, is a spectacle of 
human misery that would enhance the peace of 
a true Christian, did all the influence of a divine 
religion not infuse into his heart as much pity for 
his mistaken brethren as it does superior dignity 
and elevation of sentiments. 

KIRWAN. 



THE CONSOLATION TO BE DERIVED 
FROM CHRISTIANITY. 

No, my beloved brethren ! this world cannot, it 
was never designed by Providence that this world 
should afford any source or promise of happiness 
equal to what the prospect of immort&lity, and the 
hopes of the Christian stretching into eternity, hold 
out to us even in this world. In this prospect 
alone, we are to look for those powerful restraints 
that are equal to control the unruly wills of men, 
and to bridle the tumultuous and disorderly pas^ 
sions that destroy the public peace, and imbittef 
all the enjoyments of the private domestic circle. 
In these hopes alone we are to look for those cor- 
rectives which, by chastening our pleasures and 
enjoyments, and restraining them within the 
bounds of virtue, innocence, and right, keep every 
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thing in its own place, presenre order, and har- 
mony, and concord in the society to which we 
hold, and secure the peace of the individual with 
others and with himself: — with others by his rec- 
titude and integrity of conduct ; by the spirit of 
imiYersal benevolence he habitaally breathes ; by 
his blameless, inoffensive deportment and man- 
ners ; and with himself, by his having no experi- 
ence of the fatal consequences of vicious habits, 
early and long indulged ; by feeling no stings of 
conscience to imbitter his days. 

Sorrow and pain and suffering are the earthly 
portion of man. He is bom to them as the sparks 
fy uptcards. There is nothing more regular or 
uniform in the course of nature than their pro- 
gress and operation in every stage of his life. 
Stretched on the bed of straw, and under the 
mean and forlorn roof with the poor and the in- 
digent, the whole train of human calamities will 
equally force their way through all the barriers 
that fence the ^habitations of the great and the 
afBuent, even to the throne. Of this our unhappy 
age furnishes us with examples equal to what the 
world has ever known since sin first introduced 
confusion and disorder among the works of God. 
Where, but in the great truths which I have been 
unfolding to you ; — where, but in the reflections 
they suggest; — where, but in the views they open 
to us ; — can we look for any permanent support 
under this burden of universal, unavoidable mise- 
ry, as it presses on the whole race of man ; or as 
it weighs down every individual, bearing the pro- 
portion that falls to his own lot? 

It is true, that neither these truths, nor the 
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reflections they suggest, nor the views they open 
to us, can exempt us from the condition of our 
nature. They will not secure us against sufferings 
and calamities ; we must all bear our cross. But 
they will strengthen us for the trial ; they will 
take from misery its bitterness ; they will strip 
a£9iction of its sting. They will tell the Christian 
that every period of his distress will issue in 
eternal happiness, and that what he sows in tears 
he will in due season reap in joy. Does he pine in 
poverty? Does he earn his scanty bread by the 
sweat of his brow ? They teach, and they assist 
him to bear with patient resignation, the condition 
of his mortal lot, in humble submission to the 
will of the Sovereign Disposer of all things, and 
in the certain expectation of the happiness which 
he reserves for the poor in spirit in that kingdom, 
where rich and poor shtUl meet together before him, 
and he will show himself to be their common 
Father. 

Has he suffered any of those 'Signal reverses 
of fortune, common to all men in all times, but 
more particularly to be expected in this age of 
strange revolutions, that suddenly reduce the most 
flourishing and opulent to the extreme of want and 
wretchedness ? From the truths we have been 
contemplating he learns that he has only been 
stripped of transitory advantages, in which it wais 
never designed that he should have any secure or 
permanent inheritance. Beyond this vale of tears 
they instruct him to look for other possessions, 
which no revolutions of this world can affect, no 
injustice seize, no violence wrest from him. 

Does he suffer in the afflictions of others ? Does 
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he weep by the bed of sickness, and witness the 
last agO]^s of a revered parent or a beloved 
child? 9r does he hang over the long loved 
partner of all his joys and all his sorrows, lan- 
guishing in pain, and waiting the stroke that is 
to tear up all his affections, and leave him, hence- 
forward, to draw the dregs of life in unblessed 
singleness and solitude ? Through the same paths 
of pain and suffering, these truths will teach him 
that he must himself soon follow to where those 
objects of his love are only gone b^orCf and where 
he will sit down with them in the blessed society 
of the people of God ; there, where no painful 
sympathies will ever wound their affections ; no 
anguish of separation ever interrupt their mutual 
enjoyment ; there, where death shaU be no more, 
nor. sorrow, nor crying, nor pain, for the former things 
shaU be done away. 

And when the trial is brought home to himself, 
when the hour is come in which his mortal frame 
sinks under the pressure of age, of disease, and 
nature .exhausted warns him that his dissolu- 
tion is near ; even that hour, so appalling in its 
approaches to the unbelieving and to the man of 
guilt, comes to him stripped of its chief terrors. 
Through the vaUey qf the shadow of death, to which 
it leads him, a ray of light beams from the Gospel 
as the dawning of the eternal day ; and over that land 
qf darkness as of darkness Use\f, and without order, all 
is bright, and serene, and calm, and the promise 
of endless rest, and peace, and bliss beyond. As 
the outer man decayeth, he is strengthened in the 
inner man. As every earthly object fades gradu- 
ally from his sight, faith brings in nearer view to 

VOL. I. F 
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his hopes that heavenly seat, where, seeing even 
as ke ie seen, there will he no more exercise for 
his faith, and where his hopes will he superseded 
by enjoyment. His ears are closing to every 
voice, in which, Hhroogh each endearing inter* 
change of affection, his youth and his age took 
delight ; but still he hears the voice of him who 
poured <nU his soul unto death, that he through him 
might live, assuring him of that glorions termina- 
tion to all his sufferings, to which he himself led 
the way : I am the resurrection and the life ; he that 
beUeveth in me, though he die, yet shall he Uve, The 
trust he had ever reposed in this his Saviour and 
his Qod strengthens, as he feels the moment 
approaching when he is to stand before him; 
and the words of the holy Job, anticipating that 
blissful moment, are the last that tremble on his 
livid and convulsive lips — I know that my Redeemer 
Uveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon 
the earth ; and though after my skin worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shaU I see God, whom I 
shaU see for myself, and mine eyes shaU behold, and 
not another. Change this for the language of 
infidelity, you who have brutified your soul into 
a persuasion that the dying words of man are but 
the last sounds of a piece of mechanism falling to 
pieces ; but leave us to die the death qf the righte- 
ous, and to have our latter end like unto theirs, 

BISHOP 0*BEIRNB. 
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THE 

DEATHBED COMFORT OF A CHRISTIAN. 

Who ever left the precincts of mortality without 
casting a wistful look on what he left behind, and 
a trembling eye on the scene that is before him? 
Being formed by our Creator for enjoyments, even 
in this life, we are endowed with a sensibility to 
the objects around us. We have affections, and 
we delight to indulge them ; we have hearts, and 
we want to bestow them. Bad as the world is, 
we find in it objects of affection and attachment. 
Even in this waste and howling wilderness there 
are spots of verdure and of beauty, Of power to 
charm the mind, and to make us cry out '^ It is 
good for us to be here.'' When, after the obser- 
vation and experience of years, we have found 
out the objects of the soul, and met with minds 
congenial to our own, what pangs must it give to 
the heart to think of parting for ever ! We con- 
tract an attachment even to inanimate objects. The 
tree under whose shadow we have often sat ; the 
fields where we have frequently strayed ; the 
hill, the scene of contemplation, or the haunt of 
friendship, become objects of passion to the mind, 
and upon our leaving them excite a temporary 
sorrow and regret. If these things can affect us 
with uneasiness, how great must be the, affliction 
when stretched on that bed from which we shall 
rise no more ; and looking about, for the last time, 
on the fiad circle of our weeping friends ;— 'how 
great must be the affliction to dissolve at once all 
the attachments of life ; to bid an eternal adieu to 
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the friends whom we long hare loved, and to part 
for eyer with all that is dear below tlie sun ! But 
let not the Christian be disconsolate. He parts 
with the objects of his affection to meet them 
agfiun ; to meet them in a better world, where 
change never enters, and from whose blissful man- 
sions sorrow flies away. At the resurrection of 
the just in the great assembly of the sons of God, 
when all the family of heaven are gathered to- 
gether, not one person shall be missing that was- 
worthy of thy affection or esteem. And if among 
imperfect creatures, and in a troubled world, the 
kind, the tender, and the generous affections have 
such power to charm the heart, that even the 
tears which they occasion delight us, what joy 
unspeakable and glorious will they produce when 
they exist in perfect minds, and are improved by 
the purity of the heavens ! logan. 



CHARACTER OF JESUS CHRIST. 

The morality he taught was the purest, the sound- 
est, tiie sublimest, the most perfect that had ever 
before entered into the imagination or proceeded 
from the lips of man. And this he delivered in a 
manner the most striking and impressive ; in short, 
sententious, solemn, important, ponderous rules or 
maxims, or in familiar, natural, affecting simili- 
tudes and parables. He showed also a most con- 
summate knowledge of the human heart, and 
dragged to light all its artifices, subtleties, and 
evasions. He discovered every thought as it 
arose in the mind; he detected every irregular 
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desire before it ripened into action. He mani- 
fested, at the same time, the most perfect impar- 
tiality. He had no respect of persons. He re- 
proved vice in every station, wherever he foand 
it, with the same freedom and boldness ; and he 
added to the whole the weight, the irresistible 
weight, of his own example. He, and he only, 
of all the sons of men, acted up in every the 
minutest instance to what he taught ; and his life 
exhibited a perfect portrait of his religion. But 
what completed the whole was, that he taught, 
as the evangelist expresses it, tvith authority, with 
the authority of a divine teacher. The ancient 
philosophers could do nothing more than give 
good advice to their followers ; they had no means 
of enforcing that advice ; but our great lawgiver's 
precepts are all divine commands. He spoke in 
the name of God : he called himself the Son of 
God. He spoke in a tone of superiority and 
authority, which no one before him had the 
courage or the right to assume : and finally, he 
enforced every thing he taught by the most solemn 
and awful sanctions, by a promise of eternal fe- 
licity to those who obeyed him, and a denunci- 
ation of the most tremendous punishment to those 
who rejected him. 

These were the circumstances which gave our 
blessed Lord the authority with which he spake. 
No wonder then that the people '' were astonished 
at his doctrines," and that they all declared << he 
spake as never man spake." 

BISHOP P0RTEV8* 
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THE 

CHARACTER OF JESUS CONTRASTED 
WITH THAT OF MAHOMET. 

Considered then in all its circumstances, the 
history of Christ shrinks not from comparison 
with the most partial and lofty representation of 
the prophet of Arabia. 

Of both we find that the earlier part of life, be- 
fore the publication of their respective missions, 
passed away in silence, private and undistin- 
guished. The first years of Mahomet were busied 
in the cares of merchandise ; till returning to his 
native city, he devoted to solitude and retirement 
the leisure which his opulence had procured. 
The youth of Jesus was spent in domestic privacy, 
and was remarkable only for affectionate and 
dutiful submission to his parents ; unless, indeed, 
when in the temple, he by his ready answers to 
the questions of the Rabbins, and his skilful ex- 
position of the Scriptures, astonished those that 
heard him, and gave an omen of his future 
greatness. 

The designs of Mahomet were gradually and 
cautiously unfolded, and in order to prepare the 
minds of his countrymen for the reception of hid 
faith, he first artfully persuaded his own relations 
and domestics, and drew to his side the most 
powerful of his neighbours. 

Jesus walked forth by the sea of Galilee, and 
saw fishers casting their nets ; these were his first 
converts and disciples. Though they were desti- 
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tote of riches and power, he found in them what 
his ministry required, an honest and a willing 
spirit. He won them neither by subtle argu- 
ments nor crafty perstiasions ; but bade them for- 
sake their nets and follow him, to see his humble 
dwelling, to hear his heavenly discourses to the 
people, and witness the wonders he was going to 
perform. 

Jesus called his hearers to repentance, but 
Mahomet to conquest. 

At their first appearance they were both com- 
pelled to avoid the rage of the multitude, who 
would have destroyed them : but Mahomet escaped 
by a secret, ignominious flight, and Jesus by a 
public miracle. 

The revelation of the Arabian prophet was in- 
consistent ; a system of contradiction, continually 
shifting with the views of his policy, and the ne- 
cessities of tis imposture ; now looking towards 
Mecca, and now to Jerusalem. Widely difi*erent 
was the conduct of Christ. He did not seek to 
accommodate his doctrine to fortuitous changes 
in his external circumstances ; he did not at one 
time revoke what he had asserted, or contradict 
what he had enjoined at another. Every part 
of his teaching was regular and consistent in the 
objects to which it was directed, and the lan- 
guage in which it was conveyed. 

Mahomet allured his followers with the glories 
of a visible monarchy, and the splendour of tem- 
poral dominion. In him we behold the lord of 
war, and the destroyer of mankind, riding in 
triumph over the spoils of thousands who fell by 
his desolating sword ; laying cities in flames ; 
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canying misery and bloodshed through the earth ; 
and porsued in his victorious career by the lamen- 
tations and curses of its inhabitants. In Jesus we 
see the adorable Prince of peace, the friend and 
Saviour of the v^orld, riding meekly to the holy 
city, hailed vrith the acclamations and blessings 
of much people, whom he had rescued from sin 
and death, wiping the tears from all eyes, and 
healing every sickness and every disease. 

And here the comparison must cease. The 
events that followed in our Saviour*s life are too 
august to be placed in competition with any mor- 
tal power, and can be comprehended only by 
minds habituated to the contemplation of heavenly 
objects. Let us consider the passion of our Lord, 
and the magnificent scenes of his resurrection and 
ascension ; and then ask in what part of all the 
history of Mahometanism any parallel or resem- 
blance can be found? Let us, in imagination, 
hear and see the blessed Jesus, when he gives 
his apostles authority to go forth and baptize all 
nations, and preach in his name repentance and 
remission of sins ; when he empowers them to 
cast out evil spirits, to speak with new tongues, 
and to work wonders ; when he holds up to them 
the promise of the Comforter, and power from on 
high, and when, having blessed them, he ascends 
into heaven, where he is for ever seated in glory 
on the right hand of God. ^ 

But chiefly what raises Christ and his religion 
far above all the fictions of Mahomet, is that 
awful alternative of hopes and fears, that looking 
for of judgment^ which our Christian faith sets 
before us. 
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At that day Tvhen time, the great arbiter of 
truth and falsehood, shall bring to pass the 
accomplishment of the ages, and the Son of God 
shall make his enemies his footstool, then shall 
the deluded followers of the great impostor, dis- 
appointed of the expected intercession of their 
prophet, stand trembling and dismayed at the 
approach of the glorified Messiah. 

Then shall they say, yonder cometh in the 
clouds that Jesus, whose, religion we laboured to 
destroy, whose temples we profaned, whose ser- 
vants and followers we cruelly oppressed ! Be- 
hold he cometh : but no longer the humble son of 
Mary, no longer a mere mortal prophet, the equal 
of Abraham and of Moses, as that deceiver taught 
118 ; but the everlasting Son of the everlasting 
Father ! the Judge of mlankind ! the Sovereign of 
angels ! the Lord of all things both in earth and 
heaven ! dr. j. white. 



■» t ■ 



CHARACTEE OF THE. KORAN. 

It requires no uncommon effort of sagacity to 
discover the wide di£Eerence that subsists be- 
tween the religions of Mahomet and Christ, in 
their influence on the conceptions of the imagine;- 
tion, and the direction of the appetites. The 
doctrines which the prophet of Arabia has taught 
concerning the divine perfections too frequently 
accord with the lowest ideas of the human mind ; 
and though they are at times illuminated by sub- 
lime or magnificent images, yet many of the sup- 
posed beauties of the Koran consist rather in the 
YOU I. P 
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brilliancy of the language than in the mi^eBty of 
the thought. How much Mahomet was indebted 
to the writings of the prophets and of the evange- 
lists for the greater part of what is sublime or 
beautiful in his theology, his compositions de- 
clare ; but with this sacred and hallowed imagery 
he blended the impure superstitions and gross 
conceptions of his countrymen. For the wild pro- 
fusion and incongruous mixture of absurdity and 
«ense which pervade his writings, it is scarcely 
possible to account on any other supposition than 
the natural incapacity even of the wisest man to 
form upon every subject, and to preserve, upon 
every occasion, just and consistent notions of the 
divine perfections. 

In what glowing colours is the greatness of the 
Deity displayed almost in the commencement of 
the Koran ; and with what zeal does the imagina- 
tion go along with descriptions which seem so 
suited to the supreme dignity of his nature, and 
the glorious excellence of his works. Yet hardly 
is this enthusiasm excited before all the ardours 
of the mind are repressed, when we find this sub- 
lime Being descend to the meanest and most con- 
temptible employments ; prescribing laws which 
minister more to the appetites than to the inte- 
rests of men; and regulating with the same care, 
at one moment, the order of secret and impure 
enjoyment, and, in the next, the discipline in 
which men are to be trained for eternity. 

In the composition of the fanatical impostor, 
credulity is often intermixed with craft. The 
fervours, which are at first assumed voluntarily 
and insidiously, return by a kind of mechanical 
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force : in process of time the glow of his fancy 
and the tumalt of his passions are no longer arti- 
ficial but real : and in this last stage of depravity, 
combined with folly, the enthusiast is inseparably 
blended with the hypocrite in the whole mass of 
character ; and in the same action we. may dis- 
cover the wiliness of the one and the weakness of 
the other. Hence the inconsistencies of Mahomet 
are to be ascribed partly to cunning, in accommo- 
dating his doctrines to the prejudices of other men, 
and partly to fanaticism, which prevented him 
from controling the impetuous, but uncertain, 
sallies of his own mind. 

Hence the God of Abraham and of Moses, the 
incomprehensible Being, who, in the language of 
Isaiah, liveth from eternity to eternity, is associ- 
ated with the gross and limited attributes of 
eastern idolatry ; and the altar which is erected 
to the Father of universal nature, is commanded 
to be approached with the slavish rites of a timor- 
ous and abject superstition. 

Of that eternity, the representation of which 
forms so great a part of every religion, the ideas 
which Mahomet has given are not more pure or 
more consistent. Of such a system of opinions, 
so perplexed by inconsistency, and so debased by 
impurity, the effect upon the mind is obvious. 
Though all men probably can feel the sublimity 
of those descriptions which sometimes occur, yet 
the impression is momentary : but the apprehen- 
sions which are entertained of the Deity from his 
agency, and the conceptions which are formed of 
futurity from its employments, are permanent. 
The beauties of the Koran may captivate the 
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fancy ; but its errors at once delude the judgment, 
degrade the spirit, and pollute the affections. 
How can the follower of Mahomet, therefore, 
feel any enlargement given to his understanding 
from representations of a Deity who, though some- 
times eloquently or magnificently described, is yet 
familiarized to his apprehension in the character 
of an impure or capricious being ? How can he 
be excited to the exercise or improvement of the 
higher powers of his nature, by the views which 
his religion affords him of a futurity in which 
these powers seem to be unemployed ; in which 
the enjoyments of animal pleasure form a great 
part of the reward assigned to virtue ; and to the 
relish of which no other preparation seems neces- 
sary, than to assimilate the mind to an ambition 
as limited, and to desires as impure? 

Though the existence of a Deity has been ad- 
mitted as well in the darkest as the most en- 
lightened ages; and though it is equally sup- 
ported by the testimony of tradition and the 
authority of reason, yet the ideas entertained of 
his attributes have been much diversified by vari- 
ous causes in the constitution of men*s minds, or 
in the circumstances of their situation. The 
northern nations, fierce and unpolished in their 
manners, assailed by the severities of an inclement 
sky, and habituated to the contemplation of dreary 
wastes or rugged mountains, have ar-rayed their 
deities in every terrible quality. Among the in- 
habitants of the east, whose tempers seem to be 
cast in a softer mould, and whose senses are 
accustomed to more delicate and more beautiful 
prospects of nature, the characters of their gods 
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wear a lovelier aspect. The same propensity in 
the worshipper to assimilate the object of his wor- 
ship to his own ruling passions, or his own fa- 
voarite tenets, may be traced through individuals 
and sects. The God of the benevolent man is, in 
his contemplation, surrounded with the mild lustrr 
of benevolence ; the God of the malignant is seen 
only with frowns of displeasure, and armed with 
the thunderbolt of vengeance. In the deity of 
Zeno, we perceive much of the sullen dignity and 
harsh inflexibility in which the philosopher him- 
self placed the supreme good ; and upon the same 
principle Epicurus ascribed to his gods that ex- 
emption from the solicitude of care, and the bustle 
of activity, which he represented as essential to 
happiness, both human and divine. But in the 
God whom Christians are commanded to adore, 
none of those imperfections can be discerned which 
are usually and justly imputed to the peculiar 
sentiments of individuals, or the general habits of 
nations. Without the jargon of science, and with- 
out the rant of enthusiasm, he is presented to us 
with all the perfections which were ever assigned 
to the divinity by the reason of the contemplative 
philosopher or the fancy of the enraptured poet. 

DR. J. WHITE. 
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THE 

Bibinc Origin of tl^c CDi^ristian Ifilcltgion 

INFXRRED FROM 

THE CONDUCT OP CHRIST AND THE APOSTLES. 

Here then is an effect proceeding from a cause, 
according to human estimation, inadequate to 
produce it. Nothing similar, as far as we are 
informed, ever took place before or since. Can 
any one believe that an obscure peasant, in an 
obscure country, with no better assistance than 
twelve poor fishermen, could have brought about 
so great and extraordinary a change by any pos- 
sible mode of human exertion ? or is it credible 
that, without cooperation and support, they would 
have taken the steps they did to accomplish their 
object 1 If they had no surer method of advanc- 
ing their cause, than that with which their own 
efforts could have supplied them, they would have 
had recourse to those things which are commonly 
successful on similar occasions ; they would have 
attempted to impose on the understandings of 
mankind by conciliation and flattery : they would 
have dazzled their imaginations by visionary 
prospects of future advantage ; and would have 
moved every engine, which is usually directed by 
the artful and designing, against human weak- 
ness. But these things, so often practised by 
others, could not be turned to advantage by them. 
They possessed neither influence, wealth, nor 
power; they had (with few exceptions) neither 
abilities, learning, address, nor eloquence; so 
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far indeed were they from aiming at allurement, 
that the method which they took of making con- 
verts to their cause was likely to operate as an 
effectual discouragement. They attacked the 
obstinate and rooted prejudices universally enter- 
tained for the established forms of religion ; and 
loudly condemned those darling follies, vices, and 
superstitions to which mankind had shown so long 
and fond an attachment ; they exhorted their 
hearers to embrace a cause which could not fail 
to involve them in the most serious evils ; and to 
acknowledge the divine mission of one, whom, 
far from clothing with supernatural splendour, 
they represented as terminating a miserable life 
with an ignominious death. All they had to put 
into the opposite scale was the promise of a re- 
compense, invisible and distant ; and of such a 
nature as preconceived opinions must reasonably 
regard as chimerical and delusive. This address 
was not made in a dark age, or to a savage people, 
but to the wisest and most enlightened nations of 
the earth, at a time when human learning and 
philosophy were at their greatest height; thus 
every motive that usually influences the mind of 
man, religion, custom, law, policy, pride, inte- 
rest, vice, and even philosophy, were united 
against the gospel. These are enendes at all 
times formidable and difficult to be subdued, 
even when attacked upon equal ground; but 
now entrenched and rendered inaccessible by the 
strongest bulwarks of civil power; yet against 
all these obstacles Christianity struggled, and 
completely triumphed. It overturned the temples 
and altars of the gods ; it silenced the oracles ; 
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it hmnbled the pride of emperors ; it confounded 
tlie wisdom of the philosophers ; and introduced 
into the most ciyilized nations of the world a new 
principle of yirtue and reli^on. This extraordi- 
nary influence and authority it has maintained for 
nearly eighteen hundred years ; it has been looked 
up to as the certain and unerring road, not only 
to present, but future happiness ; and is still re- 
garded by the wise and good as a system founded 
by the gracious Saviour and Deliverer of man- 
kind. REV. T. R0BIM80N. 



SUPERSTITION AND ATHEISM CON. 

TRASTED. 

What, I would ask, are the general effects of 
superstition and atheism upon the happiness and 
the conduct of mankind ? Superstition, it is grants 
ed, has many direct sorrows, but atheism has no 
direct joys. Superstition admits fear mingled 
with hope, but atheism, while it excludes hope, 
affords a very imperfect security against fear. 
Superstition is never exposed to the dreary vacui- 
ties in the soul over which atheism is wont to 
brood in solitude and silence; but atheism is 
sometimes haunted by forebodings scarcely less 
confused, or less unquiet, than tiiose by which 
superstition is annoyed. Superstition standsaghast 
at the punishments reserved for wicked men in 
another state; but atheism cannot disprove the 
possibility of such a state to all men, accompanied 
by consciousness, and fraught with evils equally 
dreadful in degree, and even in duration, with 
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those panishments. Superstition has often pre- 
served men from crimes ; but atheism tends to 
protect them from weaknesses only. Superstition 
imposes fresh restraints upon the sensual appe- 
tites, though it may often let loose the malignant 
passions ; but atheism takes away many restraints 
from these appetites, without throwing equal 
checks upon those passions, under many circum- 
stances which may excite them in the minds of its 
votaries. Superstition is eager from a vicious 
excess of credulity, but atheism is often obstinate 
from an excess of incredulity equally vicious. 
Superstition is sometimes docile from conscious 
weakness; but atheism is always haughty, from 
real or supposed strength. Superstition errs, 
and perverts only in consequence of error ; but 
atheism rejects, and, for the most part, disdains 
to examine after rejection. Superstition catches 
at appearances, but atheism starts back from 
realities. Superstition may, in some favourable 
moment, be awakened to the call of truth ; but 
atheism is generally deaf to the voice of that 
'* charmer, charm she ever so wisely.'* 

PARR. 



THE DIVINE BENEVOLENCE. 

When God created the human species, either he 
wished their happiness, or he wished their mi- 
sery, or he was indifferent and unconcerned about 
both. 

If he had wished our misery, he might have 
made sure of his purpose, by forming our senses 
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to be 80 many sores and pains to ns, as they are 
BOW instruments of gratification and enjoyment : 
or by placing ns amidst objects so ill suited to 
our perceptions, as to have continually offended 
wty instead of ministering to our refreshment and ' 
delight. He might have made, for example^ 
every thing we tasted, bitter; every thing we 
saw, loathsome ; every thing we touched, a sting ; 
every smell a stench, and every sound a discord. 

If he had been indifferent about our happiness 
or misery, we must impute to our good fortune 
(as all design by this supposition is excluded) 
both the capacity of our senses to receive plea- 
sure, and the supply of external objects fitted to 
produce it. But either of these (and still more 
both of them) being too much to be attributed to 
accident, nothing remains but the first supposi- 
tion, that God, when he created the human spe- 
cies, vfished their happiness ; and made for them 
the provision which he has made, with that view, 
and for that purpose. 

The same argument may be proposed in dif- 
ferent terms, thus: Contrivance proves design; 
and the predominant tendency of the contrivance 
indicates the disposition of the designer. The 
world abounds with contrivances; and all the 
contrivances which we are acquainted with, are 
directed to beneficial purposes. Evil, no doubt, 
exists ; but is never, that we can perceive, the 
object of contrivance. Teeth are contrived to 
eat, not to ache; their aching now and then is 
incidental to the contrivance, perhaps inseparable 
from it : or even, if you will, let it be called a 
defect in the contrivance ; but it is not the ol^ect 
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of it. This is a distinction which weU deserves 
to be attended to. In describing implements of 
husbandry, you would hardly say of the sickle, 
that it is made to cut the reaper's fingers, though, 
from the construction of the instrument, and the 
manner of using it, this mischief often happens. 
But if you had occasion to describe instruments 
of torture or execution. This engine, you would 
say, is to extend the sinews; this to dislocate 
the joints; this to break the bones; this to scorch 
the soles of the feet. Here, pain and misery are 
tl^e very ol^ects of the contrivance. Now nothing 
of this sort is to be found in the works of nature. 
We never discover a train of contrivance to bring 
about an evil purpose. No anatomist ever dis- 
covered a system of organization calculated to 
produce pain and disease ; or, in explaining the 
parts of the human body, ever said. This is to 
irritate ; this to inflame ; this duct is to convey 
the gravel to the kidneys ; this gland to secrete 
the humour which forms the gout : If by chance 
he come at a part of which he knows not the use, 
the most he can say is, that it is useless ; no one 
ever suspects that it is put there to incommode, 
to annoy, or to torment. Since then God hath 
called forth his consummate wisdom to contrive 
and provide for our happiness, and ihe world 
appears to have been constituted with this design 
at first ; so long as this constitution is upholden 
by him, we must in reason suppose the same de« 
sign to continue. 

The contemplation of universal nature rather 
bewilders the mind than affects it. There is 
always a bright spot in the prospect, upon which 
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the eye rests; a single example, perhaps^ by 
which each man finds himself more eonvinced tiian 
by all others put together. I seem /for my own 
part, to see the benevolence of the Deity more 
clearly in the pleasures of very young children 
than in any thing in the world. The pleasures of 
grown persons may be reckoned partly of their 
own procuring ; especially if there has been any 
industry, or contrivance, or pursuit, to come at 
them ; or if they are founded, like music, paint- 
ing, &c. upon any qualification of their own ac- 
quiring. But the pleasures of a healthy infant 
are so manifestly provided for it by another^ and 
the benevolence of the provision is so unquesti- 
onable, that every child 1 see at its sport, afibrds 
to my mind a kind of sensible evidence of the 
finger of God, and of the disposition which di- 
rects it. 

But the example which strikes each man most 
strongly, is the true example for him : and hardly 
two minds hit upon the same ; which shows the 
abundance of such examples about us. 

We conclude, therefore, that God wills and 
wishes the happiness of his creatures. And this 
conclusion being once established, we are at 
liberty to go on with the rule built upon it, 
namely, *^ that the method of coming at the will 
of Gk)d, concerning any action, by the light of 
nature, is to inquire into the tendency of that 
action to promote or diminish the general happi- 
ness.'* PALEY. 
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ON DEATH. 

Children of men ! it is well known to yon, that 
you are a mortal race. Death is the law of your 
nature, the tribute of your being, the debt which 
all are bound to pay. On these terms you re- 
ceived life, that you should be ready to give it 
up when Providence calls you to make room for 
others, who, in like manner, when their time is 
come, shall follow you. He who is unwilling to 
submit to death, when Heaven decrees it, de- 
serves not to have lived. You might as reason* 
ably complain that you did not live before the 
time appointed for your coming into the world, 
as lament that you are not to live longer, when 
the period of your quitting it is arrived. What 
Divine Providence hath made necessary, human 
prudence ought to comply with cheerfully. Sub* 
mit, at any rate, you mast ; and is it not much 
better to follow, of your own accnord, than to be 
dragged reluctantly, and by force ? What privi- 
lege have you to plead, or what reason to urge, 
why you should possess an exemption from the 
common doom? All things around you are mor- 
tal and perishing. Cities, states, and empires 
have their periods set. The proudest monuments 
of human art moulder into dust. Even the works 
of nature wax old and decay. In the midst of 
this universal tendency to change, could you ex- 
pect that to your frame alone a permanent dura- 
tion should be given ? All who have gone before 
you have submitted to the stroke of death. All 
who have come after you shall undergo the same 
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fate. The great and the good, the prince and the 
peasant, the renowned and the obscure, travel 
alike the road which leads to the grave. At the 
moment when yon expire, thousands throughout 
the world shall together with you be yielding up 
their breath. Can that be held a great calamity 
which is common to you with erery thing that 
lives on earth ; which is an event as much accord- 
ing to the course of nature as it is that leaves 
should fall in autumn, or that fruit should drop 
from the tree when it is fully ripe ? 
. The pain of death cannot be very long, and is 
probably less severe than what you have at other 
times experienced. The pomp of death is more 
terrifying than death itself. It is to the weakness 
of imagination that it owes its chief power of 
dejecting your spirits; for when the force of the 
mind is roused, there is almost no passion in our 
nature but what has showed itself able to over- 
come the fear of death. Honour has defied death ; 
love has despised it ; shame has rushed upon it ; 
revenge has disregarded it; grief a thousand 
times has wished for its approach. Is it not 
strange that reason and virtue cannot give you 
strength to surmount that fear, which, even in 
feeble minds, so many passions have conquered ? 
What inconsistency is there in complaining so 
much of the evils of life, and being at the same 
time so afraid of what is to terminate them all! 
Who can tell whether his future life might not 
teem with disasters and miseries, as yet unknown, 
were it to be prolonged according to his wish ! 
At any rate, is it desirable to draw life out to the 
last dregs, and to wait till old age pour upon you 
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its M^hole store of diseases and sorrows? Yon 
lament tliat yon are to die ; but, did yon yiew yonr 
situation properly, you would ha^e much greater 
cause to lament if you were chained to this life 
for two or three hundred years, without possibility 
of release. Expect, therefore, calmy that which 
is natural in itself, and which must be fit, because 
it is the appointment of Heaven. Perform your 
duty as a good subject to the Deity, during the 
time allotted you; and rejoice that a period is 
fixed for your dismission from the present warfare. 
Remember that a slavish dread of death destroys 
all the comfort of that life which you seek to pre- 
serve. Better to undergo the stroke of death at 
once, than to live in perpetual misery from the 
fear of dying. blair. 



ON A PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE. 

In asserting then our belief in a particular Pro- 
vidence we maintain that, wherever we are, there 
is the Almighty with us, surrounding us with 
his boundless presence, including and penetrat- 
ing every part of our substance, and searching 
the most secret recesses of our heart ^vith his 
unerring eye; foreseeing, through an infinite 
series of causes, the things that ever shall be, as 
though they now are; ordaining events appa- 
rently the most casual and fortuitous, and direct- 
ing every contingency in human affairs. No cir- 
cumstance too small, no accident too trifling for 
his omniscience to foresee, or for his omnipotence 
to control ; but all conspiring to form a part in 
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his incomprehensible 9cheme of uniyersal governo 
ment. Now that the Almighty regards events as 
they pass, inasmuch^as they are not hid from his, 
general yiew, he who disbelieyes in a particular 
Providence, will not deny: but if he regards 
them only as a spectator, and not as a director, 
he regards them not as a moral governor, he 
regards them iii a manner unworthy of the Deity. 
But here the objection lies ; shall the great GU)d, 
whose habitation is in seats of endless bliss, cou« 
descend to look down upon this frail and miser- 
able world, to watch the appetites, to govern the 
passions of every sinful creature, and to direct 
the course of every fortuitous event in human 
life ? Shall we reason thus of the Almighty, of 
that great Being whose presence necessarily per- 
vades every particle of created matter? Where is 
the spot in this lower world on which his eye is 
not fixed, where is that space into which his -pre- 
sence is not infused 7 Is there a thought in our 
hearts which he has not '* understood long be- 
fore ?'' As then he is omnipresent, what event 
can have escaped his sight ; as he is omniscient, 
what contingency can have escaped his preknow* 
ledge ? As he is a moral governor, for his moral 
government in some sort no one can deny, will 
he not necessarily direct every event to the fur- 
therance and support of that administration? Do 
we suppose that the government of God is con- 
ducted on the same principles, and in the same 
manner, as the government of man ? In all human 
affairs events arise in contradiction to the pre- 
conceived ends even of the wisest governors ; 
they arise in no order of connexion, often without 
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any apparent cause, and still oftener in opposi- 
tion to probable expectation ; and fortunate is he 
"Who can either apply the erent to his precon- 
ceived purpose, or alter his purpose to suit the 
unexpected event. Can we in reason conceive 
that the supreme government of the universe is 
open to all these frustrations of purpose, or that 
the Almighty is a slave to contingencies and 
casual issue ? If not, if according to our notions 
of the Divine attributes, such uncertainty and 
confusion are inconsistent with the Divine go« 
remment of the universe ; then must we suppose 
a perfect scheme and constitution of things to 
exist, with which every event is inseparably con* 
nected; in which every circumstance, however 
trifling, bears its part as a furtherance of the 
grand and incomprehensible end of the whole : 
incomprehensible to all but that great Being who 
directs, controls, and governs eyery part at the 
same instant; who can reduce contingency to 
method, and instability and chance to unfailing 
rule and order. There are those who would be 
willing enough to allow that all the more impor- 
tant events of the world are under the govern- 
ment and direction of God, but consider it below 
his majesty to condescend to all the trifling events 
of the life of man : to number the hairs of our 
head. Now, in addition to what I have said 
before, I would ask what line of distinction could 
the ingenuity of man devise between small events 
and great, which are, and which are not, under 
the cognizance of the Almighty ? Between per- 
fection and imperfection there is no medium nor 
degree. If there is one event or one contingency 
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which defeats the design of the Almighty, and 
supplies not its link in the chain of order, then is 
the system and constitution of the whole imper* 
feet, and unworthy the administration of a per- 
fect Being. Since, therefore, it is necessary for 
the completion of a perfect system, that every 
part should be perfect, and supply the place 
allotted to it in reference to the order and design 
of the whole ; it follows that every event in the 
universe must be under the direction of its moral 
Governor, who alone can so dispose them as, out 
of the seeming irregularity and confusion of alt 
things here below, to produce that harmony and 
order which are the essential attributes of the 
nature and government of Gk>d. No consideration 
arising from the permission of evil, or the free 
will of man, can militate against this; as we 
have seen the one in innumerable instances the 
minister of God's unsearchable purposes; and 
the other, with all the difficulties attending its 
reconcilement with the foreknowledge of God, is 
essential to moral government; which cannot 
exist without previously supposing the existence 
of free moral agents. The necessity of recon^ 
ciling these two apparently opposite qualities of 
prescience in the Almighty and free will in man, 
has exercised the ingenuity of man in proposing 
solutions of the difficulty. Perhaps the humility 
rather than the ingenuity of man would return 
the best answer to this intricate point, by con- 
fessing it one of the innumerable questions which 
are above the power of the human mind to answer 
or explain. " Such knowledge is too wonderful 
and excellent for us, we cannot attain unto it '/' 
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But how they are reconciled, regards not the 
present question. It is enough for our immediate 
purpose to be assured, that there is no cootin* 
gency which may arise from the exercise of man's 
uncontroled power, th9,t is not foreseen, provided 
against, and directed by that Great First Cause, 
which gave man the power he possesses, but, in 
giving him that power, provided fully for the free 
exercise of his own. If we exclude the doctrine 
of a special Providence from our belief, upon 
what shoals and quicksands of absurdity is our 
imagination driven, when it has abandoned that 
heavenly pilot who can alone direct us in safety 
through the storm. Shall we fly to chance ; and 
what is that chance which is to direct the con- 
tingencies of this world? A name only and a 
shadow : it has itself no real being ; it is nothing, 
and can do nothing ; a mere word expressing our 
ignorance of predestinating causes; and if an 
efficient agent, then we create another self-exist- 
ing being besides the Almighty, which is a decla- 
ration as impious as it is absurd. renneix. 



THE CREDULITY OF DEISTS. 

There is only one position, that the Revelation 
is not true, is a fable, is a lie, which will deliver 
men of an unchristian character from an unchris- 
tian destiny. Those who hold that position may 
hope for forgiveness, and trust in mercy to what 
extent they please, for they are sailing in a sea 
of darkness. The Deist may construct a god 
after his own wishes, to quiet his fears or indulge 
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his passion, or license his affections ; to palliate 
adultery, murder, every vice and crime, as the 
ancient heathens did ; and may run the chance of 
that idol of imagination holding good in the end. 
But for a believer in revealed truth to do the 
same, is first to give his belief the lie, and then 
to launch into the same sea of trust which the 
Deist doth. These Deists are always shedding 
sneers upon the Christian, becai^se he believes. 
The Christian doth believe what he hath upon 
good evidence adopted. But what doth the Deist 
do? He believes that for which he hath no evi- 
dence at all ; he takes God upon the credit of his 
own crude fancy; he rests his faith upon an 
invention of .his brain, an invention framed out 
of a thousand incoherent thoughts suggested by 
limited and erroneous knowledge, and distorted 
by a thousand likings and dislikings, in no two 
minds akin. This creature, more deformed than 
sin, and more changeable than Proteus, the ere* 
duloos Deist believes to be the living and true 
God. And if the man will be mad and act upon 
his dreams, he can take the folly and the shame 
that will come of such fatuity. But for the 
Christian to do so, who believes in the God of 
revelation, is the highest pitch of crime added to 
an equal amount of folly, and is not once to be 
endured. Hath not God £rst written himself 
upon tables of stone, then upon the countenance 
of his everlasting Son, then given varieties of the 
same in the renewed lives of his saints? This 
believing, we would erase all, and vnrite him with 
the imagination of the natural mind, which know* 
eth of him nothing at all ! Which is to dash tho 
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tables of stokte in pieces, to trample under foot 
the divinity of Christ, to give the lie to all his 
disciples who have evidenced him since, to give 
the lie to our own avowed belief, and do a thou* 
sand other inconsistent and wicked things which 
it is tedious to mention. 



ON THE 

PRACTICAL PRINCIPLE OF RELIGION. 

All the doctrines of the Gospel are practical 
principles. The word of God was not written, 
the Son of God was not incarnate, the Spirit of 
God was not given, only that Christians might 
obtain right views, and possess just notions. 
Religion is something more than mere correctness 
of intellect, justness of conception, and exactness 
of judgment. It is a life-giving principle ; it 
must be infused into the habit, as well as govern 
in the understanding; it must regulate the will, 
as well as direct the creed. It must not only 
east the opinions into a right frame, but the heart 
into a new mould. It is a transforming as well 
as a penetrating principle. It changes the tastes, 
gives activity to the inclinations, and, together 
with a new heart, produces a new life. 

Christianity enjoins the same temper, the spirit, 
the same dispositions, on all its real professors. 
The act, the performance, must depend on cir- 
cumstances which do not depend on us. The 
power of doing good is withheld from many, from 
whom, however, the reward will not be with- 
held. If the external act constituted the whole 
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value of Christian virtue, then must the author 
of all good be himself the author of iigustice, by 
putting it out of the power of multitudes to fulfill 
his own commands. In principles, in temper, in 
fervent desires, in holy endeavours, consist the 
very essence of Christian duty. 

Nor must we fondly attach ourselves to the 
practice of some particular virtue, or value our- 
selves exclusively on some favourite quality ; nor 
must we wrap ourselves up in the performance 
of some individual actions, as if they formed the 
sum of Christian duty. But we must embrace 
the whole law of God in all its aspects, bearings, 
and relations. We must bring no fancies, no 
partialities, no prejudices, no exclusive choice or 
rejection into our religion ; but take it as we find 
it, and obey it as we receive it, as it is exhibited 
in the Bible, without addition, curtailment, or 
adulteration; 

Nor must we pronounce on a character by a 
single action really bad, or apparently good : if 
so, Peter's denial would render him the object 
of our execration, while we should have judged 
favourably of the prudent economy of Judas, 
The catastrophe of the latter, who does not know ? 
while the other became a glorious martyr to that 
master whom, in a moment of infirmity, he ha4 
denied. 

A piety altogether spiritual, disconnected with 
all outward circumstances; a religion of pure 
meditation and abstracted devotion, was not made 
for so compound, so imperfect a creature as man. 
There have, indeed, been a few sublime spirits, 
not " touched, but rapt/' who, totally cut olt 
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from the world, seem almost to have literally 
soared above the terrene region; who almost 
appear to have stolen the fire of the seraphim, 
and to have had no business on earth, but to 
keep alive the celestial flame. They would, 
however, have approximated more nearly to the 
example of their Divine Master, the great stan- 
dard and only perfect model, had they combined 
a more diligent discharge of the active duties 
and beneficences of life with their high devotional 
attainments. 

But while we are in little danger of imitating, 
let us not too harshly censure the pious error of 
these sublimated spirits. Their number is small ; 
their example is not catching ; tlieir etherial fire 
is not likely, by spreading, to inflame the world. 
The world will take due care not to come in con- 
tact with it ; while its distant light and warmth 
may cast, accidentally, not an unusefiil ray on 
the cold hearted and the worldly. 

But from this small number of refined but in- 
operative beings we do not intend to draw our 
notions of practical piety. God did not make a 
religion for these few exceptions to the general 
state of the world, but for the world at large ; 
for beings active, busy, restless ; whose activity 
he, by his word, diverts into its proper channels ; 
whose busy spirit is there directed to the common 
good ; whose restlessness, indicating the unsatis- 
factoriness of all they find on earth, he points to 
a higher destination. Were total seclusion and 
abstraction designed to have been the general 
state of the world, God would have given men 
other laws, other rules, other faculties, and other 
employments. 
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There is a class of visionary but pious writers, 
who seem to shoot as far beyond the mark, as 
mere moralists fall short of it. Men of low riews 
and gross minds may be said to be wise below 
what is written, while those of too subtile refine<* 
ment are wise iibove it: the one grovels in the 
dust, from the inertness of their intellectual facul* 
ties; while the other are lost in the clouds, by 
stretching them beyond their appointed limits. 
The one build spiritual castles in the air, instead 
of erecting them on the *' holy ground" of Scrip* 
ture ; the other lay their foundation in the sand, 
instead of resting it on the rock of ages. Thus 
the superstructure of both is equally unsound. 

God is the fountain from which all the streams 
of goodness flow ; the centre from which all the 
rays of blessedness diverge. All our actions are, 
therefore, only good, as they have a reference 
to him: the streams must revert back to their 
fountain, the rays must converge again to their 
centre. 

If love of God be the governing principle, this 
powerful spring will actuate all the movements 
of the rational machine. The essence of religion 
does not so much consist in actions or affections. 
Though right actions, therefore, as, from an ex-« 
cess of courtesy, they are commonly termed, may 
be performed where there are no right affections ; 
yet are they a mere carcass, utterly destitute of 
the soul, and, therefore, of the substance of vir- 
tue. But neither can affections substantially and 
truly subsist without producing right actions; 
for never let it be forgotten that a pious inclina* 
lion, which has not life and vigour sufficient to 
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ripen into act, when the occasion presents itself, 
and a right action which does not grow out of a 
sound principle, will neither of them hare any 
place in account of real goodness. A good incli- 
nation will be contrary to sin ; but a mere lncli« 
pation will not subdue sin. 

The lore of God, as it is the source of every 
right action and feeling, so it is the only prin-^ 
ciple which necessarily involves the love of our 
fellow creatures. As man, we do not loye man. 
There is a partiality, but not of benevolence ; of 
sensibility, but not of philanthropy; of friends 
and favourites, of parties and societies, but not of 
man collectively. It is true we may, and do, 
without this principle, relieve his distresses ; but 
we do not bear with his faults. We may pro* 
mote his fortune, but we do not forgive his of- 
fences; above all, we are not anxious for his 
immortal interests. We could not see him want 
without pain, but we can see him sin without 
emotion. We could not hear of a beggar perish- 
ing at our door without horror; but we can, 
without concern, witness an acquaintance dying 
without repentance. Is it not strange that we 
must participate something of the divine nature^ 
before we can really love the human ? It seems, 
indeed, to be an insensibility to sin, rather than 
want of benevolence to mankind, that makes us 
naturally pity their temporal, and be careless of 
their spiritual wants: but does not this very 
insensibility proceed from the want of love to 

Qod ? IttISS H. MORE, 
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TBB 

HAPPY EFFECTS OF GENERAL PIETY. 

It is an observation, very frequently made, that 
there is more tranquillity and satisfaction diffased 
ttirough the inhabitants of uncultivated and sa- 
yage countries, than is to be met with in nations 
filled with wealth and plenty, polished with 
civility, and governed by laws. It is found 
happy to be free from contention, though that 
exemption be obtained by having nothing to con- 
tend for ; and an equality of condition, though 
that condition be far from eligible, conduces more 
to the peace of society than an established and 
legal subordination, in which every man is per- 
petually endeavouring to exalt himself to th« 
rank above him, though by degrading others 
already in possession of it ; and every man exert- 
ing his efforts to hinder his inferiors from rising 
to the level with himself. It appears that it is 
better to have no property, than to be in perpetual 
apprehensions of fraudulent artifices, or open in- 
vasions; and that the security arising from a 
regular administration of government is not equal 
to that which is produced by the absence of am- 
bition, envy, or discontent. 

Thus pleasing is the prospect of savage coun- 
tries, merely from the ignorance of vice, even 
without the knowledge of virtue ; thus happy are 
they, amidst all the hardships and distresses that 
atterid a state of nature, because they are, in a 
great measure, free from those which men bring 
upon one another. 
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But a^ community, in which virtue should gene- 
rally prevail, of which every member should fear 
God with his whole heart, and love his neighbour 
as himself, where every man should labour to 
make himself '' perfect, even as his Father which 
is in heaven is perfect,'' and endeavour, with his 
utmost diligence, to imitate the divine justice and 
benevolence, would have no reason to envy those 
nations whose quiet is the effect of their igno- 
rance. 

If we consider it with regard to public happi- 
ness, it would be opulent without luxury, and 
powerful without faction ; its counsels would be 
Steady, because they would be just; and its 
efforts vigorous, because they would be united. 
The governors would have nothing to fear from 
the turbulence of the people, nor the people any 
thing to apprehend from the ambition of their 
governors. The encroachments of foreign ene- 
mies they could not always avoid, but would cer- 
tainly repulse, for scarce any civilized nation has 
been ever enslaved till it was first corrupted. 

With regard to private men, not only tljiat 
happiness, which necessarily descends to particu- 
lars from tiie public prosperity, would be enjoyed ; 
but even those blessings, which constitute the 
felicity of domestic life, and are less closely con- 
nected with the general good. Every man would 
be industrious to improve his property, because 
he would be in no danger of seeing his improve- 
ments torn from him. Every man would assist 
his neighbour, because he would be certain of 
receiving assistance if he should himself be at- 
tacked by necessity. Every man would endea- 
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voar after merit, because merit would always be 
rewarded. Every tie of friendship and relation 
would add to happiness, because it would not be 
subject to be broken by envy, rivalship, or suspi* 
cion. Children would honour their parents, be« 
cause all parents would be virtuous ; all parents 
would love their children, because all children 
would be obedient. The grief which we natu« 
rally feel at the death of those that are dear to 
us, could not, perhaps, be wholly prevented, but 
would be much more moderate than in the present 
state of things, because no man could ever want 
a friend, and his loss would, therefore, be less, 
because his grief, like his other passions, would 
be regulated by his duty. Even the relations of 
subjection would produce no uneasiness, because 
insolence would be separated from power, and 
discontent from inferiority. Difference of opinions 
would never disturb this community, because 
every man would dispute /or truth alone, look 
upon the ignorance of others with compassion, 
and reclaim them from their errors with tender- 
ness and modesty. Persecution would not be 
heard of among them, because there would be no 
pride on one side, nor obstinacy on the other. 
Disputes about property would seldom happen, 
because no man would grow rich by injuring 
another ; and when they did happen, they Would 
be quickly terminated, because each party would 
be equally desirous of a just sentence. All care 
and solicitude would be almost banished from this 
happy region, because no man would either have 
false friends or public enemies. The immoderate 
desire of riches would be extinguished where 
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there was no vanity to be gratified. The fear of 
poverty would be dispelled , where there was no 
man sufi'ered to want what was necessary to his 
support, or proportioned to his deserts. Snch 
Would be the state of a community generally 
virtuous, and this happiness would probably be 
derived to future generations ; since the earliest 
impressions would be in favour of virtue, since 
those, to whom the care of education should be 
committed, would make themselves venerable by 
the observation of their own precepts, and thd 
minds of the young and unexperienced \i ould not 
be tainted with false notions, nor their conduct 
influenced by bad examples. 

Such is the state at which any community may 
arrive by the general practice of the duties of 
religion. And can Providence be accused of 
cruelty or negligence, when such happiness as 
this is withih our power? Can man be said to 
have received his existence as a punishment, or a 
curse, when he may attain such a state as this ; 
when even this is only preparatory to greater 
happiness, and the same course of life will secure 
him from misery, both in this world and in a 
future state ? 

Let no man charge this prospect of things with 
being a train of airy phantoms ; a visionary scenes 
with which a gay imagination may be amused in 
solitude and ease, but which the first survey of 
the world will show him to be nothing more thai! 
a pleasing delusion. Nothing has been mentioned 
which would not certainly be produced in any 
nation by a general piety. To efiect all this, nd 
miracle is required; men need only unite their 
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endeavoura, and exert those abilities which God 
has conferred upon them, in conformity to the 
laws of religion. 

To general happiness, indeed, is required a 
general concurrence in virtue ; but we are not to 
delay the amendment of our own lives, in expec- 
tation of this favourable juncture. A universal 
reformation must be begun somewhere, and every 
man ought to be ambitious of being the first. 
He that does not promote it, retards it; for every 
one must, by his conversation, do either good or 
hurt. Let every man, therefore, endeavour to 
make the world happy, by a strict performance of 
his duty to God and man, and the' mighty work 
will soon be accomplished. johnson. 



WORLDLY ZEAL CONTRASTED WITH 

RELIGIOUS. 

Our blessed Master has observed, that ^' the 
children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light." It may be said, 
with equal truth, that they have generally more 
zeal, more fortitude, more patience, and perseve- 
rance. There is not a votary of wealth, pleasure, 
power, or fame, who cannot, and who does not, 
upon occasion, practise a self-denial which few 
Christians can be prevailed upon to practise in a 
much better cause ; a self-denial more severe and 
rigid indeed than they are often called upon to 
practise. 

For the sake of collecting what is never to be 
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used, and adding to his beloved heap, the miser 
will forego the comforts, the conveniences, and 
almost the necessaries of existence, and volun- 
tarily submit all his days to the penances and 
austerities of a mendicant. 

The discipline of a life in fashion is by no 
means of the mildest kind ; and it is common to 
meet with those who complain of being worn 
down and ready to sink under it. But how can 
they help it? What can they do? They are 
driven and compelled to it ; they are fast bound 
by the adamantine chains of a necessity — not 
philosophical indeed — ^but one equally inexorable 
and irresistible. 

Consider the vigils and abstinence of the game- 
ster. To discharge with propriety the duties of 
his profession, it is expedient that he keep his 
habit cool, and his head clear. His diet is there- 
fore almost as spare as that of St. John in the 
wilderness, and he drinks neither wine nor strong 
drink ; lest, instead of his cheating his friend, his 
friend should cheat him. 

Consider the toil and the fatigue willingly 
undergone by one whose delight is placed in the 
sports of the field and the pleasures of the chase. 
How early does he rise ! How late is he abroad I 
" In hunger and thirst, in fasting often, in cold 
and rain. None of these things move, neither 
counts he his life dear unto himself,*' being well 
content often to put it to the extremest hazard. 

Look at the aspirant to power': he wears a 
countenance always suited to the present occasion. 
No symptom of inward uneasiness is suffered to 
appear in it. He holds his passions in the most 
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nbsolute subjection, *' Hitherto (says he to every 
one of them) shalt thou come, but no further." 
He takes patiently and cheerfully affronts and 
insults. He bears and forbears. Can the Stoic, 
can the inhabitant of la Trappe do more ? Ex< 
emplary instances of mortification and self-denial 
are not confined to the desert or the cloister. 
They may be found in a court. 

How often does the candidate for literary fame 
pursue his proposition, or bis problem, or his 
system, regardless Of food and rest, till his eyes 
fail, his nerves are shattered, his spirits are ex^ 
hausted, and his health is gone ! But greater 
things than these are still behind. 

At the call of honour, a young man of family 
and fortune, accustomed to the gratifications of 
the table, and a life of ease and voluptuousness, 
quits every valuable and tender connection at 
home, and submits at once to all the painful 
duties and hard fare of a camp, in an enemy's 
country. He travels through dreary swamps and 
inhospitable forests, guided only by the track of 
savages. He traverses mountains, he passes and 
repasses rivers, and marches several hundred 
miles with scarcely bread to eat, or change of 
raiment to put on. When night comes, he sleeps 
on the ground, or perhaps sleeps not at all ; and 
at the dawn of day resumes his labour. A t length, 
he is so unfortunate as to find his enemy. He 
braves death, amid all the horrors of the field. 
He sees his companions fall around him — ^he is 
wounded, and carried into a tent, or laid in a 
waggon ; where he is left to suffer pain and an- 
guish, with the noise of destruction sounding iu 
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his ears. After some weeks he recovers, and 
enters afresh upon duty. And does the Captain 
of thy salvation, O thou who stylest thyself the 
soldier and servant of Jesus Christ — does he 
require any thing like this at thy hands? Or 
canst thou deem him an austere Master, because 
thou art enjoined to live in sobriety and purity, 
to subdue a turbulent passion, to watch an hour 
sometimes unto prayer, or to miss a meal now 
and then during the season of repentance and 
humiliation? Blush for shame, and hide thy face 
in the dust. bishop horne. 



OF SUPERSTITION. 

It were better to have no opinion of God at all, 
than such an opinion as is unworthy of him ; for 
the one is unbelief, the other is contumely : and 
certainly superstition is the reproach of the Deity. 
Plutarch saith well to that purpose : '' Surely,'^ 
saith he, ** 1 had rather a great deal men should 
say there was no such a man at all as Plutarch, 
than that they should say there was one Plutarch, 
that would eat his children as soon as they were 
bom ;" as the poets speak of Saturn : and, as the 
contumely is greater towards God^ so the danger 
is greater towards men. Atheism leaves a man 
to sense, to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, 
to reputation : all which may be guides to an 
outward moral virtue, though religion were not; 
but superstition dismounts all these, and erecteth 
an absolute monarchy in the minds of men : there- 
fore atheism did never perturb states ; for it 

VOL. I. L 
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makes men wary of themselves, as looking no 
farther, and we see the times inclined to atheism 
(as the time of Augustas Caesar) were civil times ; 
but superstition hath been the confusion of many 
states, and bringeth in a new '' primum mobile,*' 
that ravisheth all the spheres of government. 
The master of superstition is the -people, and in 
all superstition wise men follow fools ; and argu- 
ments are fitted to practice in a reversed order. 
It was gravely said, by some of the prelates in the 
council of Trent, where the doctrine of the school* 
men bare great sway, that the schoolmen were 
like astronomers, which did feign eccentrics and 
epicycles, and such engines of orbs, to save the 
phenomena, though they knew there were no 
such things ; and, in like manner, that the school- 
men had framed a number of subtile and intricate 
axioms and theorems, to save the practice of the 
church. The causes of superstition are pleasing 
and sensual rites and ceremonies ; excess of out- 
ward and Pharisaical holiness ; over great reve- 
rence of traditions, which cannot but load the 
church ; the stratagems of prelates for their own 
ambition and lucre ; the favouring too much of 
good intentions, which openeth the gate to' con- 
ceits and novelties ; the taking an aim at divine 
matters by human, which cannot but breed mix- 
ture of imaginations : and, lastly, barbarous times, 
especially joined with calamities and disasters. 
Superstition, without a veil, is a deformed thing ; 
for as it addeth deformity to an ape to be so like 
a roan, so the similitude of superstition to religion 
makes it the more deformed : and, as wholesome 
meat corrupteth to little worms, so good forms 
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and orders corrupt into a number of petty obser- 
vances. There is a superstition in avoiding super- 
stition, when men think to do best if they go 
farthest from the superstition formerly received ; 
therefore care should be had that (as it fareth in 
ill porgings) the good be not taken away with the 
bad, which commonly is done when the people is 
the reformer. bacon. 



OF THE 

NATURAL ATTRIBUTES OF THE DEITY. 

It is an immense conclusion, that there is a God ; 
a perceiving, intelligent, designing Being ; at the 
bead of creation, and from whose will it pro- 
ceeded. The attributes of such a Being, suppose 
his reality to be proved, must be adequate to the 
magnitude, extent, and multiplicity of his opera- 
tions ; which are not only vast beyond comparison 
with those performed by any other power ; but, 
so far as respects our conceptions of them, infinite, 
because they are unlimited on all sides. 

Yet the contem plation of a nature so exalted, 
however surely we arrive at the proof of its exist- 
ence, overwhelms our faculties. The mind feels 
its powers sink under the subject. One conse- 
quence of whieh is, that from painful abstraction 
the thoughts seek relief in sensible images. 
Whence may be deduced the ancient, and almost 
universal propensity to idolatrous substitutions. 
They are the resources of a labouring imagina- 
tion. False religions usually fall in with the 
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natural propensity ; true religions, or such as have 
derived themselves from the true, resist it. 

It is one of the advantages of the revelations 
which we acknowledge, that, whilst they reject 
idolatry with its many pernicious accompaniments, 
they introduce the Deity to human apprehension, 
under an idea more personal, more determinate, 
more within its compass, than the theology of 
nature can do. And this they do by representing 
him exclusively under the relation in which he 
stands to ourselves ; and, for the roost part, under 
some precise character, resulting from that rela- 
tion, or from the history of bis providences: 
which method suits the span of our intellects 
much better than the universality which enters 
into the idea of God, as deduced from the views 
of nature. When, therefore, these representa- 
tions are well founded in point of authority (for 
all depends upon that), they afford a condescen- 
sion to the state of our faculties, of which, they 
who have most reflected on the subject, will be 
tbe first to acknowledge the want and the value. 

Nevertheless, if we be careful to imitate the 
documents of our religion, by confining our ex*- 
planations to what concerns ourselves, and do 
not affect more precision in our ideas than the 
subject allows of, the several terms which are 
employed to denote the attributes of the Deity, 
may be made, even in natural religion, to bear a 
sense consistent with truth and reason, and not 
surpassing our comprehension. 

These terms are; Omnipotence, omniscience, 
omnipresence, eternity, self-existence, necessary 
existence, spirituality. 
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" OmnipoteDce/' " omniscience/' *< infinite" 
power, *< infinite" knowledge, are wperlaHcet ; 
expressing our conception of these attributes in 
the strongest and most elevated terms which Ian. 
guage supplies. We ascribe power to the Deity 
under the name of << omnipotence/' the strict and 
correct conclusion being, that a power which 
could create such a world as this is, must be, 
beyond all comparison, greater than any which 
we experience in ourselves, than any which we 
observe In other visible agents ; greater also than 
any which we can want, for our individual pro- 
tection and preservation, in the Being upon whom 
we depend. It is a power, likewise, to which 
we are not authorized, by oCir observation or 
knowledge, to assign any limits of space or 
duration. 

Very much of the same sort of remark is 
applicable to the term *•' omniscience," infinite 
knowledge, or infinite wisdom. In strictness of 
language, there is a difference between know- 
ledge and wisdom"; wisdom always supposing 
action, and action directed by it. With respect 
to the first, viz. knowledge, the Creator must know, 
intimately, the constitution and properties of the 
things which he created; which seems also to 
imply a foreknowledge of their action upon one 
another, and of their changes ; at least, so far as 
the same result from trains of physical and neces- 
sary causes. His omniscience also, as far as 
respects things present, is deducible from his 
nature, as an intelligent being, joined with the 
extent, or rather the universality, of his opera- 
tions. Where he acts, he is ; and where he is^ 
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he perceives. The wisdom of the Deity, as testi- 
fied in the works of creation, surpasses all idea 
we have of vrisdom, drawn from the highest in- 
tellectual operations of the highest class of intel- 
ligent beings with whom we are acquainted ; and, 
which is of the chief importance to us, whatever 
be its compass or extent, which it is evidently 
impossible that we should be able to determine, 
it must be adequate to the conduct of that order 
of things under which we live. And this is 
enough. It is of very inferior consequence, by 
what terms we express our notion, or rather our 
admiration, of this attribute. The terms, which 
the piety and the usage of language have rendered 
habitual to us, may be as proper as any other. 
We can trace this attribute much beyond what is 
necessary for any conclusion to which we have 
occasion to apply it. The degree of knowledge 
and power requisite for the formation of created 
nature, cannot, with respect to us, be distinguished 
from infinite. 

The Divine " omnipresence" stands, in natural 
theology, upon this foundation : — In every part 
and place of the universe with which we are 
acquainted, we perceive the exertion of a power, 
which we believe, mediately, or immediately, to 
proceed from the Deity. For instance ; in what 
part or point of space, that has ever been explored, 
do we not discover attraction ? In what regions 
do we not find light ? In what accessible portion 
of our globe do we not meet with gravity, mag- 
netism, electricity ; together with the properties 
also and powers of organized substances, of vege- 
table or of animated nature ? Nay, farther, we 
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may ask, What kingdom is there of nature, what 
comer of space, in which there is any thing that 
can be examined by ns, where we do not fall upon 
contrivance and design? The on]y reflection, 
perhaps, which arises in our minds from this 
view of the world around is, that the laws of 
nature everywhere prevail ; that they are uniform * 
and universal. But what do we mean by the 
laws of nature, or by any law ? Effects are pro- 
duced by power, not by laws. -A law cannot 
execute itself. A law refers us to an agent. 
Now an agency so general, as that we cannot 
discover its absence, or assign the place in which 
some effect of its continued energy is not found, 
may, in popular language at least, and, perhaps, 
without much deviation from philosophical strict- 
ness, be called universal : and, with not quite the 
same, bat with no inconsiderable propriety, the 
Person, or Being, in whom that power resides, 
or from whom it is derived, may be taken to be 
omnipresent. He who upholds all things by his 
power, may be said to.be everywhere present. 

This is called a virtual presence. There, is 
also what metaphysicians denominate an essential 
ubiquity ; and which idea the language of Scrip- 
ture seems to favour : but the former, I think, 
goes as far as natural theology carries us. 

" Eternity" is a negative idea, clothed with a 
positive name. It supposes, in that to which it is 
applied, a present existence; and is the negation 
of a beginning or an end of that existence. As 
applied to the Deity, it has not been controverted 
by those who acknowledge a Deity at all. Most 
assuredly, there never was a time in which nothing 
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existed, because that condition must have con- 
tinued. The universal blank must have remained ; 
nothing could rise up out of it ; nothing could 
ever have existed since ; nothing could exist now. 
In strictness, however, we have no concern with 
duration prior to that of the visible world. Upon 
this article therefore of theology, it is sufficient to 
know that the contriver necessarily existed be- 
fore the contrivance. 

'^ Self-existeuce'' is another negative idea, viz. 
the negation of a preceding cause, as of a pro- 
genitor, a maker, an author, a creator. 

« Necessary existence*' means demonstrable 
existence. 

" Spirituality*^ expresses an idea, made up of 
a negative part, and of a positive part. The 
negative part consists in the exclusion of some of 
the known properties of matter, especially of 
solidity, of the vis inerii6e, and of gravitation. 
The positive part comprises perception, thought, 
will, power, action; by which last term is meant 
the origination of motion )• the quality, perhaps, 
in which resides the essential superiority of spirit 
over matter, ** which cannot move, unless it be 
moved ; and cannot but move when impelled by 
another*." I apprehend that there can be no 
difficulty in applying to the Deity both parts of 
this idea. paley. 

. * Bi»hop Wilkins's Principles of Natural Religion, p. IM. 
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THE 
STRANGENESS OF A DIVINE MANIFESTATION, 

£Ui llrgnment against its ^avLtxtatu 

It appears incredible to many, that God Almighty 
should haTe had colloquial intercourse with our 
first parents; that he should have contracted a 
kind of friendship for the patriarchs, and entered 
into covenant with them ; that he should have 
suspended the laws of nature in Egypt ; should 
have been so apparently partial as to become the 
Grod and Governor of one particular nation ; and 
should have so far demeaned Jiimself as to give 
to that people a burthensome ritual of worship, 
statutes and ordinances, many of which seem to 
be beneath the dignity of his attention, unim- 
portant and impolitic. I have conversed with 
many deists, and have always found that the 
strangeness of these things was the only reason 
for their disbelief of them : nothing similar has 
happened in their time ; they will not, therefore, 
admit that these events have really taken place 
at any time. As well might a child, when arrived 
at a state of manhood, contend that he had never 
either stood in need or experienced the fostering 
care of a mother's kindness, the wearisome atten- 
* tion of his nurse, or the instruction and discipline 
of his schoolmaster. The Supreme Being selected 
one family from an idolatrous world ; nursed it 
up, by various acts of his providence, into a great 
nation ; communicated to that nation a knowledge 
of his holiness, justice, mercy, power, and wisdom ; 

VOL. I. M 
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disseminated them at various times through every 
part of the earth, that they might be " a leaven 
to leaven the whole lump," that they might assure 
all other nations of the existence of one supreme 
God, the creator and preserver of the vrorld, the 
only proper object of adofation. With vfhat rea- 
son can we expect that what was done to one 
nation, not out of any partiality to them, but for 
the general good, should be done to all ? That 
the mode of instruction, which was suited to the 
infancy of the world, should be extended to the 
maturity of its manhood, or to the imbecility of 
its old age ? I own to you, that when I consider 
how nearly man, in a savage state, approaches 
to the brute creation, as to intellectual excel- 
lence; and when I contemplate his miserable 
attainments as to the knowledge of God, in a 
civilized state, when he has had no divine in- 
struction on the subject, or when that instruction 
has been forgotten (for all men have known some- 
thing of God from tradition), I cannot but admire 
the wisdom and goodness of the Supreme Being, 
in having let himself down to our apprehensions ; 
in having given to mankind in the earliest ages 
sensible and extraordinary proofs of his existence 
and attributes ; in having made the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations mediums to convey to all 
men, through all ages, that knowledge concern- ^ 
ing himself, which he had vouchsafed to give 
immediately to the first. I own it is strange, very 
strange, that he should have made an immediate 
manifestation of himself in the first ages of the 
world ; but what is there that is not strange ? It 
is strange that you and I are here — that there is 
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water, and earth, and air, and fire — that there is 
a sun, and moon, and stars — that there is genera- 
tion, corruption, reproduction. I can account ulti- 
mately for none of these things, without recurring 
to him who made every thing. I also am his 
workmanship, and look up to him with, hope of 
preservation through all eternity ; I adore him 
for his word as well as for his work ; his work I 
cannot comprehend, but his word hath assured 
me of 'all that I am concerned to know — that he 
hath prepared everlasting happiness for those 
who love and obey him. This you will call 
preachment: — I will have done with it; but the 
subject is so vast, and the plan of Providence, in 
my opinion, so obviously wise and good, that I 
can never think of it without having my mind 
filled with piety, admiration, and gratitude. 

BISHOP WATSON. 



DANGER OF DEFERRING REPENTANCE. 

That the Almighty will accept the late resolu- 
tions of a deathbed repentance is more than any 
one in his own case can 'presume to say. On 
this difficult and dangerous point, thus much we 
may be warranted to conclude, that if it should 
fail, it will fail most probably in the case of 
those who have rested their dependance most 
upon it. They that sin in hope of final repent- 
ance often sin so far as to be incapable of it 
when their hour approaches. Their consciences 
by degrees are hardened, and not to be touched 
by those soft impressions which in their early 
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career they felt from the languishiDg remains of 
grace. Are they sure that they can command 
those few moments on which eternity depends? 
How often when they lie down upon a sick bed, 
do they want both the will and the power to ask 
forgiveness? Are they sure that their promised 
repentance will bring any thing in its train but 
horror and despair? Are they sure that their 
reason will not, in the extremity of disease, for- 
sake them ? or, should that remain, are they sure 
that it will not prove their severe and relentless 
judge, showing them the opportunities which 
they have neglected, the mercies they have de- 
spised, and anticipating the terrors of a future 
judgment ? Thus restless and uneasy, thus void 
of comfort, and debarred from hope, without con- 
fidence to ask pardon, without faith to receive it, 
man, under these circumstances, descends to the 
receptacle of all flesh in the horrors of guilty 
despair. 

What then remains, but to embrace the offers 
of mercy, whilst mercy remains sure ; '* for the 
night cometh in which no man can work.'' A 
night of darkness and tribulation, which may 
overwhelm the sinner in the midst of iniquities, 
without offering him even a chance of a doubtful 
and dangerous repentance. The time cometh, 
and, O JLord, who may abide its coming ! While 
health and strength remain, the season of mercy 
still shines upon us ; but how long that season 
shall last man cannot know. When the oppor- 
tunity of repentance is gone, the season of mercy 
is gone also. And how soon to every man among 
ys this ray of heavenly light may set in dark- 
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ness, who can tell ? This night, thy soul may be 
required of thee ; this night the faculties of thy 
mind may be destroyed ; this night the season of 
mercy may be for ever closed ; and " in the grave 
there is neither wisdom nor device ;'' no power 
of forgiveness, nor hopes of pardon — there our 
doom is sealed for ever. 

Viewing then the extent of the mercy of God, 
in respect to the season of acceptance, as involved 
in necessary obscurity, let not man complain of 
the indefinity of pardon, or of the uncertainty of 
his destiny ; — the nature of it is clear, the terms 
are definite, and as far as relates to himself, the 
extent is clear also. Can we look for greater 
precision ? At this moment is the mercy of God 
offered to every one who hears me, on the terma 
of repentance from sin, by the blood of his Re- 
deemer. At this moment, are the ears of the 
Lord open to the prayers of the contrite sinner. 
At this moment, is the Holy Spirit ready to 
invigorate every effort, and to animate every 
hope. Shall we then complain because we know 
not how often this gracious offer may be repeat- 
e<|> or how soon it may be finally withdrawn? 
Shall we murmur that we cannot indulge our- 
selves in the pollutions of sin, with the full 
security of future mercy ? Such a complaint is 
an insult to the divine attributes; it is trifling 
with God. 

RENNEIX. 
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ON THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. 

Such is the commeDcement of the history of man- 
kind ; an era, to which we must e^er look back, 
with solemn awe and veneration. Before the sun 
and moon had begun their course ; before the sound 
of the human voice was heard, or the name of man 
was known ; <' in the beginning, God created the 

heaven and the earth.'' To a beginning of the 

world, we are led back by every thing that now 
exists ; by all history, all records, all monuments 
of antiquity. In tracing the transactions of past 
ages, we arrive at a period which clearly indi- 
cates the infancy of the human race. We behold 
the world peopled by degrees. We ascend to 
the origin of all those useful and necessary arts 
without the knowledge of which mankind could 
hardly subsist. We discern society and civiliza- 
tion arising from rude beginnings in every comer 
of the earth; and gradually advancing to the 
state in which we now find them : all which afford 
plain evidence that there was a period when 
mankind began to inhabit and cultivate the earth. 
What is very remarkable, the most authentic 
chronology and history of most nations coincides 
with the account of Scripture; and makes the 
period during which the world has been inha- 
bited by the race of men not to. extend beyond 
six thousand years. 

To the ancient philosophers, creation from 
nothing appeared an unintelligible idea. They 
maintained the eternal existence of matter, which 
they supposed to be modelled by the sovereign 
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mind of the universe into the form which the 
earth now exhibits. But there is nothing in this 
opinion which gives it any title to be opposed 
to the authority of Revelation. The doctrine of 
two self-«xistent independent principles, God and 
matter, the one active, the other passive, is an 
hypothesis which presents difficulties to human 
reason at least as great as the creation of matter 
from nothing. Adhering then to the testimony of 
Scripture, we believe that '< in the beginning God 
created," or from nonexistence brought into be- 
ing ^* the heaven and the earth.'' 

But though there was a period when this globe, 
with, all that we see upon it, did not exist, we 
have no reason to think that the wisdom and power 
of the Almighty were then without exercise or 
employment. Boundless is the extent of his 
dominion. Other globes and worlds, enlightened 
by other suns, may then have- occupied, they still 
appear to occupy, the immense regions of space. 
Numberless orders of beings, to us unknown, 
people the wide extent of the universe, and afford 
an endless variety of objects to the ruling care of 
the great Father of all. At length in the course 
and progress of his government there arrived a 
period when this earth was to be called into 
existence. When the signal moment predestined 
from all eternity was come, the Deity arose in his 
might; and with a word created the world. — 
What an illustrious moment was that when from 
nonexistence there sprang at once into being this 
mighty globe on which so many millions of crea- 
tures now dwell! No preparatory measures 

were required. No long circuit of means was 
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employed. '* He spake ; and it was done : He 
commanded ; and it stood fast." The earth was 
at first, *' without form and void ; and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep." The Almighty 
surveyed the dark abyss ; and fixed bounds to the 
several divisions of nature. He said, '^ Let there 
be light ; and there was light." Then appeared 
the sea and the dry land. The mountains rose : 
and the rivers flowed. The sun and moon began 
their course in the skies. Herbs and plants 
clothed the ground. The air, the earth, and the 
waters were stored with their respective inhabi- 
tants. At last, man was made after the image 
of God. He appeared walking with countenance 
erect; and received his Creator's benediction as 
the Lord of this new world. The Almighty be- 
held his work when it was finished ; and pro- 
nounced itgood. Superior beings saw with wonder 
this new accession to existence. '* The morning 
stars sang together ; and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy/' blair. 



THE FATHERLY GOODNESS OF GOD. 

But instead of leaving us to ourselves, or thus 
entreating us after sovereignty, either of power or 
of wisdom, mark how he hath actually proceeded. 
He presents himself as our Father, who first 
breathed into our nostrils the breath of life, and 
ever since hath nourished and brought us up as 
children : — who prepared the earth for our habi- 
tation ; and for our sakes made its womb to teem 
with food, and beauty and life.-— For our sakes 
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no less he gamtehed the heavetts and created the 
whole host of them with the breath of his mouth, 
bringing the sun forth from his chamber every 
morning, with the joy of his bridegroom and a 
giant*s strength, to shed his cheerful light over 
the face of creation, and draw blooming life hoja 
the cold bosom of the ground. — From him also 
was derived the wonderful workmanship of our 
frames — the eye, in whose small orb of beauty is 
pencilled the whole of heaven and of earth, for 
the mind to peruse and know and possess and 
rejoice oyer, even as if the whole universe were 
her own — the ear in whose vocal chambers are 
entertained harmonious numbers, the melody of 
rejoicing nature, the welcomes and salutations 
of friends, the whisperings of love, the voices of 
parents and of children, with all the sweetness 
that resideth in the tongue of man.-^Hisalso is the 
gift of the beating heart, flooding all the hidden 
recesses of the human frame with the tide of life — 
his the cunning of the hand, whose workmanship 
turns rude and raw materials to pleasant forms 
and wholesome uses, — ^his the whole vital frame 
of man, a world of wonders within itself, a world 
of bounty, and, if rightly used, a world of finest 
enjoyments. — His also the mysteries of the soul 
within-^the judgment, which weighs in a balance 
all contending thoughts, extracting wisdom out 
of folly, and extricating order out of confusion ; 
the memory, recorder of the soul, in whose books 
are chronicled the accidents of the changing 
world, and the fluctuating moods of the mind 
itself; fancy, the eye of the soul, which scales the 
heavens and circles round the verge and circuits 

VOL. I. N 
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of all possible existence ; hope, the purveyor of 
happiness, which peoples the hidden future with 
brighter forms and happier accidents than ever 
possessed the present, offering to the soul the 
foretaste of every joy ; affection, the nurse of joy, 
whose full bosom can cherish a thousand objects 
without being impoverished, bat rather reple- 
nished, a storehouse inexhaustible towards the 
brotherhood and sisterhood of this earth, as the 
storehouse of God is inexhaustible to the univer- 
sal world; finally, conscience, the arbitrator of 
the soul, and the touchstone of the evil and the 
good, whose voice within our breast is the echo 
of the voice of God. — These, all these, whose 
varied action and movement constitutes the maze 
of thought, the mystery of life, the continuous 
chain of being — G<>d hath given us to know that 
we hold of his hand, and during his pleasure, 
and out of the fulness of his care. irving. 



ON THE 

INSTABILITY OF EARTHLY THINGS. 

The moon is incessantly varying, either in her 
aspect or her stages. Sometimes she looks full 
upon us, and her visage is all lustre. Sometimes 
she appears in profile, and shows us only half 
her enlightened face. Anon, a radiant crescent 
but just adorns her brow. Soon it dwindles into 
a slender streak : till, at length, all her beauty 
vanishes, and she becomes a beamless orb. Some- 
times she rises vnth the descending day, and be- 
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l^ins her procession amidst admiring multitudes. 
Ere long, she defers her progress till the mid- 
night watches, and steals unobserved upon the 
sleeping vrorld. Sometimes she just enters the 
edges of the vrestern horizon, and drops us a 
ceremonious visit. Within a w^hile, she sets out 
on her nightly tour from the opposite regions of 
the east; traverses the v^hole hemisphere, and 
never offers to withdraw, till the more refulgent 
partner of her sway renders her presence unne- 
cessary. In a word, she is, while conversant 
among us, still waxing or waning, and *' never 
continueth in one stay.'' 

Such is the moon, and such are all sublunary 
things exposed to perpetual vicissitudes. How 
often and how soon have the faint echoes of re- 
nown slept in silence, or been converted into the 
clamours of obloquy ! The same lips, almost with 
the same breath, cry, Hosanna and Crucify ! — 
Have not riches confessed their notorious treach- 
ery a thousand and a thousand times? Either 
melting away like snow in our hands, by insen- 
sible degrees, or escaping, like a winged pri- 
soner from its cage, with a precipitate flight. 
Have we not known the bridegroom's closet an 
antichamber to the tomb; and heard the voice 
which so lately pronounced the sparkling pair 
husband and wife, proclaim an everlasting di- 
vorce? and seal the decree, with that solemn 
asseveration, '< Ashes to ashes, dust to dust!*' — 
Our friends, though the medicine of life ; our 
health, though the balm of nature, are a most 
precarious possession. How soon may the first 
become a corpse in our arms ; and how easily is 
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the last destroyed in its vigour ! — ^You have seen, 
no doubt, a set of pretty painted birds perching 
on your trees, or sporting in your meadows. 
You were pleased .with the lovely visitants, that 
brought beauty on their wings, and melody in 
their throats. But could you insure the conti- 
nuance of this agreeable entertainment? No, 
truly. At the least disturbing noise, at the least 
terrifying appearance, they start from their seats ; 
they mount the skies, and are gone in an instant, 
are gone for ever. Would you choose to have a 
happiness which bears date with their arrival, 
and expires at their departure? If you could not 
be content with a portion, enjoyable only through 
such a fortuitous term, not of years, but of mo- 
ments, O ! take up with nothing earthly ; set your 
affections on things above; there alone is ''no 
variableness or shadow of turning.'' 

HERVEY. 



THE 

WORLD AND THE GOSPEL CONTRASTED. 

But it may be said, Is the Gospel then that aus- 
tere and gloomy system that commands us to 
renounce enjoyments naturally arising from social 
intercourse? No, my brethren; religion, being 
founded on benevolence, cannot be the enemy to 
any gratification that innocently contributes to 
the happiness of life. St. Paul expressly directs 
Christians to rejoice with those that rejoice, as 
well as weep with them that weep ; and Jesus 
Christ himself, we know, was seated at the table 
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of the Pharisee, and -sanctified by his presence 
the marriage feast of Cana. But we are not to 
confound what our rule clearly admits with what 
the temper of the world would suppose it to 
admit. Though it may, in a degree, lead to repe- 
tition, I will submit the difference in a word. 
Never to appear in society, but with a view to 
improyement and edification ; never to keep up a 
single acquaintance the most distantly dangerous 
to our spiritual intercourse; never to cultivate 
friends, or even relatives, that are not religious 
and virtuous ; never omit rendering, in the par- 
ticular duties of our station, the means of salva- 
tion to ourselves and others : this is the GoapeL 
To neglect occupations the most sacred and im- 
portant ; to run indiscreetly, and without choice, 
into every circle that will admit us ; to consume 
our precious time in idle visits and ceremonials ; 
to live only in the confusion of night and day, 
amidst laborious amusements, that always end in 
inevitable disgust, that capital enemy, which we 
are eternally banishing and eternally calling up : 
this is the World, Inviolably to respect our 
superfluities as the patrimony of the poor ; to be 
distinguished in high station, neither by too much 
magnificence nor too much simplicity, to regulate 
our train and expense invariably below our rank 
and revenues; to think more of decency than of 
lustre and show : this is the GwpeL To be swayed 
in those things, only by established fashion, how- 
ever wild, extravagant, and contemptible; to 
labour who shall outdo the other in excessive 
and luxurious entertainments ; to starve a family 
for a month in order to glitter for a night ; to 
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exhibit with study and affectation brilliant and 
expensive baubles on the person, and the person 
without attire ; and unthinkingly sacrifice to all 
vanity what our hearts incline us to devote to a 
more sacred purpose : this is the World. To 
take part in conversations only in which modesty 
has never to blush, in which reason has every 
thing to gain, and the sacred cause of religion 
and morality finds edification and support : this 
is the Gospel, To relish unintelligible jargon of 
mixed and tumultuous assemblies; to endeavour 
in all conversations rather to shine than to in- 
struct ; to high season it with the salt of sarcasm 
or slander ; delicately and artificially to envelope 
the poison of impurity and corruption; to be 
silent from self-interest or complaisance, when 
religion is reviled by the impious and libertine ; 
perhaps, infamously join in the abuse of what we 
inwardly revere : this is the World, Never to 
engage in play, but on a scale the most moderate ; 
or consider that, or any other allowable relaxa- 
tion, but as the means of returning with recruited 
spirits to the performance of every social, public, 
and domestic duty : this is the Gospel, To ren- 
der play an occupation and a tralSic; a blind 
ungovernable passion, that lays us open to the 
arts and conspiracies of the more trained in the 
profession, that fills the soul with base and ma- 
lignant affections, the feelings of avarice, the 
bitterness of envy; the rage that boils at loss 
and disappointment ; nightly to grope for an ob- 
ject that engrosses every reflection of the mind, 
and every desire of the heart ; that every instant, 
under the capricious empire of chance, produces 
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miserable shiftings of ecstasy and pain, and, un- 
der the law of polite manners, commands the 
torment of outward ease and countenance serene, 
when the storm is most violent and afflicting 
within : this is the World, This is one of those 
precious pursuits to which it eagerly recurs for 
enjoyment, and would reconcile with the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. It is unnecessary to pursue the 
contrast any farther. kirwan. 



THE WORLDLY MINDED MAN. 

A MAN absorbed in a multitude of secular con- 
cerns, decent but unawakened, listens with a 
kind of respectful insensibility to the overtures 
of religion. He consider^ the church as vene- 
rable from her antiquity, and important from her 
connexion with the state. No one is more alive 
to her political, nor more dead to her spiritual 
importance. He is anxious for her existence, 
but indifferent to her doctrines. These he con- 
siders as a general matter, in which he has no 
individual concern. He considers religious ob- 
servances as something decorous bat unreal ; as 
a grave custom made respectable by public usage 
and long prescription. He admits that the poor 
who have little to enjoy, and the idle who have 
little to do, cannot do better than make over to 
God that time which cannot be turned to a more 
profitable account. Religion, he thinks, may pro- 
perly enough employ leisure, and occupy old age. 
But though both advance towards himself with 
imperceptible step, he is still at a loss to deter- 
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mine the precise period when the leisure is suffi- 
cient, or the age enough advanced. It recedes 
as the destined season approaches. He conti- 
nues to intend moving, but he continues to stand 
still. 

Compare his drowsy sabbaths with the anima- 
tion of the days of business, you would not think 
it was the same man. The one are to be got 
over, the others are enjoyed. He goes from the 
dull decencies, the shadowy forms, for such they 
are to him, of public worship, to the solid reali- 
ties of his worldly concerns, to the cheerful acti- 
vities of secular life. These he considers as 
bounden, almost as exclusive duties. The others 
indeed may not be wrong ; but these he is sure 
are right. The world is his element. Here he 
breathes freely kis native air. Here he is sub- 
stantially engaged. Here his whole mind is 
alive; his understanding broad awake; all his 
energies are in full play ; his mind is all alacrity ; 
his faculties are employed ; his capacities are 
filled ; here they have an object worthy of their 
widest expansion. Here his desires and affec- 
tions are absorbed. The faint impression of the 
Sunday's sermon fades away, to be as faintly 
revived on the Sunday following, again to fade 
in the succeeding week. To the sermon he brings 
a formal ceremonious attendance ; to the world 
he brings all his heart and soul and mind and 
strength. To the one he resorts in conformity 
to law and custom : to induce him to resort to 
the other, he wants no law, no sanction, no invi- 
tation, no argument. His will is of the party. 
His passions are volunteers. The visible things 
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of heaven are clouded in shadow, are lost in 
distance. The world is lord of the ascendant. 
Riches, honour, power, fill his mind with bril- 
liant images. They are present, they are cer- 
tain, they are tangible; they assum* form and 
bulk. In these, therefore, he cannot be mistaken ; 
in the others he may. The eagerness of competi- 
tion, the struggle for superiority, the perturbations 
of ambition fill his mind with an emotion, his soul 
with an agitation, his affections with an interest, 
which, though very unlike happiness, he yet flat- 
ters himself is the road to it. This factitious 
pleasure, this tumultuous feeling, produces, at 
least, that negative satisfaction of which he is 
constantly in search — it keeps him from himself. 

Even in circumstances where there is no suc- 
cess to present a very tempting bait, the mere 
occupation, the crowd of objects, the succession 
of engagements, the mingling pursuits, the very 
tumult and hurry, have their gratifications. The 
bustle gives false peace by leaving no leisure for 
reflection. He lays his conscience asleep with 
the *' flattering unction'' of good intentions. He 
comforts himself with the creditable pretence of 
want of time, and the vague resolution of giving 
up to God the dregs of that life, of the vigorous 
season of which he thinks the world more wor- 
thy. Thus commuting with his Maker, bis life 
wears away, its close draws near — and even the 
poor commutation which was promised is not 
made. The assigned hour of retreat either never 
arrives, or if it does arrive, sloth and sensuality 
are resorted to as the fair reward of a life of 

VOL. I. o 
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labour and anxiety ; and whether he dies in the 
protracted pursuits of wealth, or in the enjoy- 
ment of the luxuries it has earned, he dies in the 
trammels of the world. miss h. more. 



ON RESIGNATION TO THE WILL OF 
PROVIDENCE. 

It is too common for persons who are perfectly 
convinced of the duty of patience and cheerful 
resignation under great and severe trials, in 
which the hand of Providence is plainly seen, to 
let themselves grow fretful and plaintive under 
little vexations and slight disappointments, as if 
their submission in one case gave them a right to 
rebel in another : as if there was something me- 
ritorious in the greater sufferings, that gave them 
a claim to full indulgence in every trifling wish 
of their heart ; and, accordingly, they will set 
their hearts most violently upon little reliefs and 
amusements, and complain and pity themselves 
grievously if they are at any time denied. 

All this Is building on a false foundation : the 
same gracious Providence, that sends real afflic- 
tions only for our good, will, we may be abso- 
lutely sure, afford us such supports and reliefs 
under them as are needful and fit; but it will 
not accommodate itself to our idle humour. 

To be happy, we must depend for our happi- 
ness on him alone who is able to give' it : we 
must not lean on human props of any kind; 
though when granted us, we may thankfully 
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accept and make use of them ; but always with 
caution, not to lay so much weight upon them, 
as that the reed, broken under our hand, may go 
into it and pierce it. 

On the loss of a friend, we must not say, This 
and that person, ikia Bud-that amusement shall be 
my relief and support; but — To Providence I 
must submit — Providence will support me in 
what way it sees proper. — The means on which 
I must depend, under that, are a careful and 
cheerful performance of, and an acquiescence in 
whatever is my duty : I must accommodate my- 
self to all its appointments ; and be they health 
or languor ; a dull or an active and gay life ; a 
society agreeable to my fancy, or one that is not, 
or none at all — if I do but endeavour to keep up 
this right disposition, and behave accordingly, 
nothing ought to make me melancholy or un- 
happy, nothing can, nothing shall. Forward beyond 
this life, in this case, I not only may, but ought 
to look with joy and hope, with cheerfulness and 
alacrity of spirit : forward in this life, it is not 
only pailful, but faulty, to look either with anx- 
iety, or with self-flattering schemes. Yet on this 
present scene, from day to day, and forward^ so 
far as is necessary to the duty of prudence, I may 
look with a smile of content and gratitude ; for 
every day has something, has innumerable things, 
good and cheerful in it, if I know but how to 
make the best of it. 

In a change of situation, think not, like a child, 
of the toys you leave, and the toys you shall find 
to make you amends for them : all playthings are 
brittle: think not, like a grazing animal, that 
you hare changed one pasture for another ; and 
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shall graze on this or that herb here with delight: 
" The herb withereth, the flower fadeth'' every 
where. But think like a reasonable creature. — 
This change was appointed for me : acquiescence 
is my duty ; duty must be my support. Yet, I 
know, such is the condescendence of Infinite 
Goodness, that I shall have many a slighter re-» 
lief and agreeableness thrown in ; but these are, 
by the by, not to be reckoned on beforehand^ 
nor to be grieved for if they fail or intermit. 

MISS TALBOT. 



ON THE PERVERSION OF TALENTS. 

And least of all, let that man indulge the hope 
of impunity, who has profaned or perverted the. 
glorious gift of high intellectual endowments. 
To see genius diffusing a malignant, instead of a 
beneficial influence — shining but to mislead — en- 
chanting but to betray — to behold beings who 
were formed, not only to shed light and lustre 
over the sphere in which they move, but to shine 
as stars for ever and ever, voluntarily renouncing 
their high destiny, and led captive by Satan at 
his will, might make even angels weep. There 
is no instance of human perversity more deeply, 
affecting — none over which a reflective and con- 
scientious spirit mourns with keener feelings of 
regret. 

Let the young and ardent mind, kindling with 
the love of knowledge, and delighting in com- 
n^union with superior intellect, beware of the 
baneful influence of such perverted minds. Mo- 
derate your admiration — withhold your confi- 
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dence — bring these talents to the touchstone — 
weigh them in the balance — will they not be 
found wanting? — Have they been used to the 
glory of Grod, and promoted the best interests of 
man — or have they served only to invest volup- 
tuousness with more seductive charms — and to 
render the delusions of infidelity more plausible 
and attractive ? 

" Be not deceived — God is not mocked — That 
which a man soweth, that shall he reap/' 

But turn from these false objects of admiration, 
to contemplate those who have blended the lofti- • 
est aspirations of genius, with the profound humi- 
lity of a Christian — who have learned, from the 
pages of revelation, the holy lessons of faith and 
obedience — who have united the brightness of 
talent to the beauty of usefulness — and, amidst 
unwearied exertion, have still felt and acknow- 
ledged themselves to be but unprofitable servants 
— " they have done that which it was their duty 
to do ;" — rich is their reward even on earth — in 
peace of conscience — in the admiration of the wise 
and good — but glorious and transcendent will be 
their reward in heaven in that day when the Lord 
" maketh up his jewels." anonymous. 



TRIVIAL DEVIATIONS THE PRECUR- 
SORS OF MORE IMPORTANT ONES. 

How many fruitless blasts have I been spending 
upon this sullen fire I it was not through the 
greenness of the wood that made it so uneasy to 
be kindled ; but it was alone the greatness of the 
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logs, on which the fire could take no hold but 
through the intenrention of such smaller sticks as 
were at first wanting here : witness that I had 
no sooner laid on a little brushwood, but the 
flame from those kindled twigs invading and 
prevailing on the billets, grew suddenly great 
enough to threaten to make the house itself part 
of its fuel, and turn it to such ashes as it reduces 
the wood into. Methinks the blaze of this fire 
should light me to discern something instructive 
in it. These blocks may represent our necessary, 
Ihese sticks our less important religious prac- 
tices, and this aspiring flame the subtile inha- 
biter of that of hell. It will be but successlessly 
that the devil can attempt our grand resolves, 
till he have first mastered our less considerable 
ones, and made his successes against them not 
only degrees, but instruments, in the destroying 
of the others. Our more neglected, and seem- 
ingly trivial affections, having once received his 
fiery impressions, do easily impart them to higher 
faculties, and serve to kindle solider materials. 
It is, therefore, the safest way to be faithful, even 
to our lesser determinations, and watchful over 
our less important passions ; and whensoever we 
find ourselves tempted to violate the former or 
neglect the latter, not so barely to cast one eye 
on the inconsiderableness of what we are enticed 
to, as not to fix the other upon the consequences 
that may attend it ; and therein to consider the 
importance of what such slighted things may, as 
they are managed, prove instrumental either to 
endanger or .preserve. boyle. 
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ON THE TOO EAGER PURSUIT OF 
WORLDLY THINGS. 

There is a third portion of seed that falls among 
thorns. This wants neither root nor depth of 
earth. It grows up; but the misfortune is, that 
the thorns grow up with it. The fault of the 
soil is not of bearing nothing, but of bearing too 
much ; of bearing what it ought not, of exhaust- 
ing its strength and nutrition on yile and worth- 
less productions, which choke the good seed, and 
prevent it from coming to perfection. ** These 
are they/' says our Saviour in the parallel place 
of St. Luke, '< which, when they have heard, go 
forth, and are choked with cares, and riches, and 
pleasures of this life, and bring no fruit to per- 
fection.'' In their youth, perhaps they receive 
religious instruction, they imbibe right principles, 
and listen to good advice : but no sooner do they 
go forth, no sooner do thiey leave those persons 
and those places from whom they received them, 
than they take the road either of business or of 
pleasure, pursue their interests, their amusements 
or their guilty indulgences with unbounded eager* 
ness, and have neither time nor inclination to cul* 
tivate the seeds of religion that have been sown 
in their hearts, and to eradicate the weeds that 
have been mingled with them. The consequence 
is, that the weeds prevail, and the seeds are 
choked and lost. 

Can there possibly be a more faithful picture 
of a large propottion of the Christian world ? Let > 
us look around us^ and observe how the greater 
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part of those we meet with are employed. In 
what is it that their thoughts are busied, their 
views, their hopes, and their fears centred, their 
attention occupied, their hearts, and souls, and 
affections engaged ; is it in searching the Scrip- 
tures, in meditating on its doctrines, its precepts, 
its exhortations, its promises, and its threats ? Is 
it in communing with their own hearts, in prob- 
ing them to the very bottom, in looking carefully 
whether there be any way of wickedness in them, 
in plucking out every noxious weed, and leaving 
room for the good seed to grow and swell and 
expand itself, and bring forth fruit to perfection ? 
Is it in cultivating purity of manners, a spirit of 
charity, towards the whole human race, and the 
most exalted sentiments of piety, gratitude, and 
love, towards their Maker and Redeemer ? These, 
I fear, are far from being the general and prin- 
cipal occupations of mankind. Too many of them 
are, God knows, very differently employed. They 
are overwhelmed with business, they are devoted 
to amusement, they are immersed in sensuality, 
they are mad with ambition, they are idolaters 
of wealth, of power, of glory, of fame. On these 
things all their affections are fixed. These are 
the great objects of their pursuit; and if any 
accidental thought of religion happens to cross 
their way, they instantly dismiss the unbidden, 
unwelcome guest, with the answer of Felix to 
Paul — " Go thy way for this time ; when we 
have a convenient season we will send for thee." 
But how then, it is said, are we to conduct 
ourselves? If Providence has blessed us with 
riches, with honour, with power, with reputation, 
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are we to reject theae gifts of our heavenly Fa- 
ther ; or ought we not rather to accept them with 
thankfulness, and enjoy with gratitude the advan- 
tages and the comforts which his bounty has 
bestowed upon us? Most assuredly we ought. 
But then they are to be enjoyed also with inno- 
cence, with temperance, and with moderation. 
They must not be allowed to usurp the first plac% 
in our hearts ; they must not be permitted to sup- 
plant God in our affection, or to dispute that pre- 
eminence and priority which he claims over every 
propensity of our nature. This and this only can 
prevent ihe good seed from being choked with 
the cares, the riches, and the pleasures of the 
present life. bishop porteus. 



OF SELF-DECEPTION, AND THE 
DANGER OF IT. 

Of self-deceit, in the great business of our lives, 
there are various modes. The far greater part of 
mankind deceive themselves by willing negli- 
gence, by refusing to think on their real state, 
lest such thoughts should trouble their quiet or 
interrupt their pursuits. To live religiously, is 
to walk, not by sight, but by faith ; to act in con- 
fidence of things unseen, in hope of future recom- 
pense, and in fear of future punishment. To 
abstract the thoughts from things spiritual is not 
diflScult ; things future do not obtrude themselves 
upon the senses, and therefore easily give way 
to external objects. He that is willing to forget 
religion may quickly lose it ; and that most men 
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are willing to forget it, experience informs us. 
If we look into the gay or the busy world , we 
see every eye directed towards pleasure or advan^ 
tage, and every hour filled with expectation, or 
occupied by employment ; and day passed after 
day in the enjoyment of success, or the vexation 
of disappointment. 

Nor is it true only of men who are engaged in 
enterprises of hazard, which restrain the faculties 
to the utmost, and keep attention always upon 
the stretch. Religion is not only neglected by the 
projector and adventurer, by men who suspend 
their happiness on the slender thread of artifice, 
or stand tottering upon the point of chance. For, 
if we visit the most cool and regular parts of the 
community ; if we turn our eye to the farm or to 
the shop, where one year glides uniformly after 
another, and nothing new or important is either 
expected or dreaded ; yet still the same indiffer- 
ence about eternity will be found. There is no 
interest so small, nor engagement so slight^ but 
that, if it be followed and expanded, it may be 
sufficient to keep religion out of the thoughts. 
Many men may be observed, not agitated by very 
violent passions, nor overborne by any powerful 
habits, nor depraved by any great degrees of 
wickedness ; men who are honest dealers, faith- 
ful friends, and inoffensive neighbours ; who yet 
have no vital principle of religion; who live 
wholly without self-examination, and indulge any 
desire that happens to arise, with very little re^ 
sistance or compunction ; who hardly know what 
it is to combat a temptation or to repent of a 
fault ; but go on, neither self-approved nor self- 
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condemned ; not endeavouring after any excel- 
lence, nor reforming any yicious practice or irre-^ 
gular desire. Tbey have no care of fatarity, 
neither is God in all their thoughts ; they direct 
none of their actions to his glory ; they do nothing 
with the hope of pleasing ; they avoid nothing 
for the fear of offending him. Those men want 
not much of being religious ; they have nothing 
more than casual views to reform; and, from 
being peaceable and temperate heathens, might, 
if. they would once awaken to their eternal in- 
terest, become pious and exemplary Christians. 
But let them not be deceived ; they cannot sup- 
pose that Ood will accept him who never wished 
to be accepted by him, or made his will the rule 
of action. 

Others there are, who, without attending to 
the written revelation of God's will, form to 
themselves a scheme of conduct in which vice is 
mingled with virtue, and who cover from them- 
selves, and hope to cover from God, the indul- 
gence of some criminal desire or the continuance 
of some vicious habit, by a few splendid instances 
of public spirit, or some few effusions of occa- 
sional bounty: but to these men it may, with 
emphatical propriety, be urged, that " God is 
not mocked;'' he will not be worshiped nor 
obeyed but according to his own laws. 

The mode of self-deception which prevails most 
in the world, and by which the greatest number 
of souls is at last betrayed to destruction, is the 
art which we are all too apt to practise, of put- 
ting far from us the evil day, of setting the hour 
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of death, and the day of account, at a great dis- 
tance. 

That death is certain, eyery one knows ; nor is 
it less known, that life is destroyed, at all ages, 
by a thousand causes; that the strong and the 
vigorous are liable to diseases, and that caution 
and temperance afford no security against the 
final stroke. Yet, as the thought of dissolution is 
dreadful, we do not willingly admit it ; the desire 
of life is connected with animation ; every living 
being shrinks from his destruction : to wish, and 
to hope, are never far asunder; as we wish for 
long life, we hope that our wishes will be grant- 
ed ; and what we hope, we either believe, or do 
not examine. So tenaciously does our credulity, 
lay hold of life, that it is rare to find any man so 
old as not to expect an addition to his years ; or 
so far wasted and enfeebled with disease as not 
to flatter himself with hopes of recovery. 

To those who procrastinate amendment in hopes 
of better opportunities in future time, it is too 
often vainly urged by the preacher, and vainly 
suggested by a thousand examples, that the hour 
of death is uncertain. This, which ought to be 
the cause of their terror, is the ground of their 
hope ; that, as death is uncertain, it may be dis- 
tant. This uncertainty is, in effect, the great 
support of the whole system of life. The man 
who died y,esterday had purchased an estate, to 
which he intended some time to retire ; or built 
a house, which he was hereafter to inhabit; and 
planted gardens and groves, that, in a certain 
number of years, were to supply delicacies to his 
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feasts, and shades to his meditations. He is 
snatched away, and has left his designs and his 
labours to others. 

As men please themselves with felicities to be 
enjoyed in the days of lei^re and retreat ; so, 
among these felicities, it is not uncommon to de- 
sign a reformation of life, and a course of piety. 
Among the more enlightened and judicious part 
of mankind, there are many who live in a con- 
tinual disapprobation of their own conduct, who 
know, that they do every day what they ought to 
leave undone, and every day leave undone what 
they ought to do; and who therefore consider 
themselves as living under the divine displeasure, 
in a state in which it would be very dangerous 
to die. Such men answer the reproaches of con- 
science with sincerity and intention of perform- 
ance, but which they consider as debts to be 
discharged at some remote time. They neither 
sin with stupid negligence, nor with impious 
defiance of the divine laws ; they fear the punish- 
ments denounced against sin, but pacify their 
anxiety with possibilities of repentance, and with 
a plan of life to be led according to the strict 
precepts of religion, and to be closed at last by 
a death softened by holy consolations. Projects 
of future piety are perhaps not less common than 
of future pleasure, and are, as there is reason to 
fear, not less commonly interrupted ; with this 
dreadful difference, that he who misses his in- 
tended pleasure, escapes a disappointment ; but 
he who is cut off before the season of repentance, 
is exposed to the vengeance of an angry God. 

JOHNSON. 
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REFLECTIONS 
ON EVENING AND ON AUTUMN. 

There is an eventide in the day, — an hour ivhen 
the sun retires, and the shadows faU, and when 
nature assumes the appearance of soberness and 
silence. It is an hour from 'which every where 
the thoughtless fly, as peopled only in their ima- 
gination with images of gloom ; — ^it is the hour, 
on the other hand, which, in every age, the wise 
have loved, as bringing with it sentiments and 
affections more valuable than all the splendours 
of the day. 

Its first impression is to still all the turbulence 
of thought or passion which the day may bave 
brought forth. We follow, with our eye, the 
descending sun, — we listen to the decaying sounds 
of labour and of toil, — and, when all tl&e fields 
are silent around us, we feel a kindred stillness 
to breathe upon our souls, and to calm them from 
the agitations of society. From this first impres- 
sion, there is a second which naturally follows 
it ; — ^in the day we are with living men, — in the 
evening we begin to live with nature, — we see 
the world withdrawn from us, — the shades of 
night darken over the habitations of men, and we 
feel ourselves alone. It is an hour fitted, as it 
would seem, by Him who made us, to still, but 
vrith gentle hand, the throb of every unruly pas- 
sion, and the ardour of every impure desire ; and, 
while it veils for a time the world that misleads 
us, to awaken in our hearts those legitimate 
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affections which the heat of the day may have 
dissolved. There is yet a farther scene it pre- 
sents to us : — While the world withdraws from 
us, and while the shades of the e?ening darken 
upon our dwellings, the splendours of the firma- 
ment come forward to our view. In the moments 
when earth is overshadowed, Heaven opens to 
our eyes the radiance of a sublimer being ; our 
hearts follow the successive splendours of the 
scene ; and while we forget, for a time, the ob- 
scurity of earthly concerns, we feel that there 
are " yet greater things than these,'' and that we 
" have a Father who dwelleth in the heavens, 
and who yet deigneth to consider the things that 
are upon earth." 

Such is the train of thought which the even- 
tide of the day is fitted to excite; — thoughts 
serious, doubtless, but inviting ; which lead us 
daily, as it were, to the noblest conceptions of 
our being; and which seem destined to return 
us to the world with understandings elevated, 
and with hearts made better. 

There is, in the second place, an '< eventide'' 
of the year, a season, as we now witness, when 
the sun withdraws his propitious light, — when 
the winds arise, and the leaves fall, and nature 
around us seems to sink into decay. It is said^ 
in general, to be the season of melancholy ; and 
if, by this word, be meant that it is the time of 
solemn and serious thought, it is undoubtedly 
the season of melancholy ; yet, it is a melancholy 
so soothing, so gentle in its approach, and so 
prophetic in its influence, that they who have 
known it feel, as instinctively, that it is the 
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doing of God, and that the heart of man is not 
thas finely touched, but to fine issues. 

It is a season, in the first place, which tends 
to wean us from the passions of the world. Every 
passion, however base or unworthy, is yet elo- 
quent. It speaks to us of present enjoyment ; it 
tells us of what men have done, and what men 
may do, and it supports us every where by the 
example of many around us. When we go out 
int6 the fields in the evening of the year, a dif- 
ferent voice approaches us. We regard, even in 
spite of ourselves, the still but steady advances 
of time. A few days ago, and the summer of 
the year was grateful, and every element was 
filled with life, and the sun of heaven seemed to 
glory in his ascendant. He is now enfeebled in 
his power ; the desert no more *^ blossoms like 
the rose ;'' the song of joy is no more heard among 
the branches ; and the earth is strewed with that 
foliage which once bespoke the magnificence of 
summer. Whatever may be the passions which 
society has awakened, we pause amid this appa- 
rent desolation of nature. We sit down in the 
lodge *' of the wayfaring man in the wilderness,'' 
and we feel that all we witness is the emblem of 
our own fate. Such also, in a few years, will be 
our own condition. The blossoms of our spring, 
the pride of our summer, will also fade into 
decay ; and the pulse that now beats high with 
virtuous or with vicious desire, will gradually 
sink, and then must stop for ever. We rise from 
our meditations with hearts softened and sub- 
dued, and we return into life as into a shadowy 
scene, where we have ^* disquieted ourselves in 
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vain/' Such is the first impression which the 
present scene of nature is fitted to make upon us. 
It is this first impression which intimidates the 
thoughtless and the gay ; and, indeed, if there 
were no other reflections that followed, I Icnow 
not that it would be the business of wisdom to 
recommend such meditations. It is the conse- 
quences, however, of such previous thoughts which 
are chiefly valuable ; and among these there are 
two which may well deserve our consideration. 

It is the peculiar character of the melancholy 
which such seasons excite, that it is generaL It 
is not an individual remonstrance ; — it is not the 
harsh language of human wisdom, which too often 
insults, while it instructs us. When the winds 
of autumn sigh around us, their voice speaks not 
to us only, but to our kind ; and the lesson they 
teach us is not that we alone decay, but that such 
also is the fate of all the generations of man.— ^ 
" They are the green leaves of the tree of the 
desert, which perish, and are renewed." In such 
a sentiment there is a kind of sublimity mingled 
with its melancholy ; — our tears fall, but they fall 
not for ourselves ; — and, although the train of our 
thoughts may have begun vnth the selfishness of 
our own concerns, we feel that, by the ministry 
of some mysterious power, they end in awakening 
our concern for every being that lives.— Yet h 
few years, we think, and all that now bless, or 
all that now convulse humanity, will also have 
perished. The mightiest pageantry of life will 
pass, — the loudest notes of triumph or of conquest 
will be silent Jn the grave ; — ^the wicked, wher- 
ever active, '* will cease from troubling,'' and the 
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weary, whererer suffering, ** will be at rest." 
Under an impression so profound, we feel our own 
hearts better. The cares, the animosities, the 
hatreds which society may have engendered, sink 
unperceived from our bosoms. In the general 
desolation of nature, we feel the littleness of our 
own passions ; — we look forward to that kindred 
evening which time must bring to all ; — we an- 
ticipate the graves of those we hate, as of those 
we love. Every unlaid passion falls with the 
leaves that fall around us ; and we return slowly 
to our homes, and to the society which surrounds 
us, with the wish only to enlighten or to bless 
them. 

If there were no other effects of such appear- 
ances of nature upon our minds, they would still 
be valuable, — they would teach us humility,-— 
and with it they would teach us charity. In the 
same hour in which they taught us our own 
fragility, they would teach us commiseration for 
the whole family of man. — But there is a farther 
sentiment which such scenes inspire, more valu* 
able than all ; and we know little the designs of 
Providence when we do not yield ourselves in 
such hours to the beneficent instincts of our 
imagination. 

It is the unvarying character of nature, amid 
all its scenes, to lead us at last to its author ; 
and it is for this final end that all its varieties 
have such dominion upon our minds. We are 
led by the appearances of spring to see his 
bounty ; — ^we are led by the splendours of summer 
to see his greatness. In the present hours, we 
are led to a higher sentiment ; and, what is most 
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remarkable, the very circumstances of melancholy 
are those which guide us most securely to put 
oar trust in him. We are witnessing the decay 
of the year; we go back in imagination, and 
find that such in every generation has been the 
fate of man ; — we look forward, and we see that 
to such ends all must come at last ; — we lift our 
desponding eyes in search of comfort, and we see 
above us one ^' who is ever the same, and to 
whose years there is no end.'' Amid the vicissi- 
tudes of nature, we discover that central majesty 
*^ in whom there is no variableness or shadow of 
turning.'^ We feel that there is a God ; and, from 
the tempestuous sea of life, we hail that polar 
star of nature, to which a sacred instinct had 
directed our eyes, and which bums with unde- 
caying ray to lighten us among all the darkness 
of the deep. 

From this great conviction there is another 
sentiment which succeeds. Nature, indeed, yearly 
perishes ; but it is yearly renewed. Amid all its 
changes, the immortal spirit of Him that made it 
remains; and the same sun which now marks 
with his. receding ray the autumn of the year, 
will again arise in his brightness, and bring along 
with him the promise of the spring and all the 
magnificence of summer. Under such convictions, 
hope dawns upon the sadness of the heart. The 
melancholy of decay becomes the ?ery herald of 
renewal ; the magnificent circle of nature opens 
upon oar view; — we anticipate the analogous 
resurrection of our being ; — ^we see beyond the 
grave a greater spring, and we people it with those 
who have given joy to that which is passed. With 
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such final impressions, we submit ourselves gladly 
to the destiny of our being. While the sun of 
mortality sinks, we hail the rising of the Sun of 
Righteousness, and, in the hours when all the 
honours of nature are perishing around us, we 
prostrate ourselves in deeper adoration before 
Him *' who sitteth upon its throne.'' 

AUSON. 



REFLECTIONS 
ON THE RETURN OF SPRING. 

The words uttered by Job * are still applicable 
to U8, Even now, the greatest and most important 
part of our religious knowledge, our knowledge 
of the nature and attributes of '* Him that made 
us" is acquired solely " by the hearing of the 
ear.'' The early instruction of the parent, the 
occasional hours of reading and meditation, and 
the public exhortations of the pulpit, constitute 
all that the generality of men know upon the 
most momentous subject of human information. 
There are few who have been taught in infancy 
to raise their minds to the contemplation of his 
works ; who love to kindle their adoration at the 
altar of nature, or to lose themselves in astonish- 
ment amid the immensity of the universe ; and 
who thus ^' seeing him with their eyes" learn to 
associate the truths of religion with all the most 
valued emotions of their hearts. It is the natural 
consequence of these partial views of the Deity 

* " I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now 
mine eye seeth thee." Job, xlii. 5. 
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to narrow our conceptions of his being ; to chill 
the native sensibility of our minds to devotion ; 
and to render religion rather the gloomy com- 
panion of the church and the closet than the 
animating friend of our ordinary hours. 

Reflections of this kind seem very naturally to 
arise to us from the season we experience, and 
the scenes we at present behold. In the beauti- 
ful language of the wise man, '' the winter is now 
over and gone ; the flowers appear on the earth, 
the time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land.^' In 
these moments, we are the witnesses of the most 
beautiful and most astonishing spectacle that 
nature ever presents to our view. The earth, by 
an annual miracle, rises again, as from her grave, 
into life and beauty. A new creation peoples 
the wintry desert; and the voice of joy and glad- 
ness is heard among these scenes, which but of 
late lay in silence and desolation. The sun comes 
forth, ^' like a bridegroom from his chamber,'' to 
diffuse light and life over every thing he beholds ; 
and the breath of heaven seems to brood with 
maternal love over that infant creation it has so 
lately awakened into being. In such hours there< 
is a natural impulse which leads us to meditation 
and praise. We love to go out amid the scenery 
of nature, to mark its progressive beauty, and to 
partake in the new joy of every thing that lives ; 
— and we almost involuntarily lift up our eyes 
to that heaven from whence cometh the hope of 
man, <' which openeth its hand, and filleth all 
things with plenteousness.'' Even upon the most 
uncultivated minds, these seasons have their in- 
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fluence; and wherever, over the face of the earth, 
the spring is now returning, even amid nations 
uncheered by the light of the Gospel, the poor 
inhabitant is yet everywhere preparing some rude 
solemnity, to express the renewal of his joy and 
the return of his praise. auson. 



THE .CONGREGATION OF THE WICKED 
SUFFICIENT TO CONSTITUTE HELL. 

Now this is precisely the state of things in the 
nether world. There is no hope, there is no end, 
there are no good beings to hold the balance 
against evil, and there is no restraining provi. 
dence of God. Were there nothing more, I hold 
this to be enough to constitute the hottest, cruelest 
hell. I ask no elemental fire, no furnace of 
living flames, no tormenting demons, nothing but 
a congregation of the wicked, in the wicked state 
in which they died and appeared at the tribunal, 
driven together into one settlement, to make the 
best or the worst of it they can. Let every man 
arise in his proper likeness, clothed in his proper 
nature, which he did not choose U> put off, but to 
die with; let beauty arise with the same pure 
tints which death did nip, and wit with all its 
flashes, and knowledge with all its powers, and 
policy with all its address; let the generations of 
the unrighteous gather together ; — and because of 
their possessing none of the qualities which God 
approves in his volume, nor caring to possess 
them, let them be shipped across the impassable 
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galf to some planet of their own, to cariy on their 
several intrigues and indulgences for ever ; — then 
here were a hell, which neither fire nor brimstone, 
nor gnawing worm, are able to represent. For 
observe, it is such only in whom godliness could 
take no root that were transported thither, in 
whom selfishness carried it over benevolence, lust 
over self-control, interest over duty, the devil 
over God ; and that in a world where hope and 
encouragement were all thrown into the good 
scale. Now, if the evil principle predominated 
here, where it was discountenanced by the insti* 
tutions of God, and many institutions of men, 
and most of all by the shipwreck of present and 
eternal good which it brought on — much more 
there, where no checks exist, nor tendency in 
things to right themselves. It must be that see- 
ing the good would not flourish here, where the 
whole atmosphere and influences of heaven wooed 
it, die it must there, where not one genial ray 
can reach it. Angels and ministers of grace 
come not there ; salvation of Christ comes not ; 
hope comes not ; and the determination of death 
comes not : there are no just men to parry off 
mischief, or to overawe it. Every one is con- 
demned for the predominancy of evil in one shape 
or other. How can it otherwise be, then, but 
that the good principle will die and be forgotten, 
the evil principle rise in strength, and riot in the 
activity of the unhappy people. irving. 
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THE 

ADVANTAGES OF EARLY PIETY. 

Consider further, If we will deny God the hearty 
and vigorous serrice of our best days, how can 
we expect that he will accept the faint and flat- 
tering devotions of old age ? wise men are wont 
to provide some stay and comfort for themselves 
against the infirmities of that time ; that they may 
have something to lean upon in their weakness, 
something to mitigate the afflictions of that dark 
and gloomy evening ; that what they cannot enjoy 
of present pleasure, may in some measure b^ 
made up to them in comfortable reflections upon 
the past actions of a holy and well-spent life. 
" But on the other hand, if we have neglected 
religion days without number ; if we have lived 
a vicious life; we have foolishly contrived to 
make our burden then heaviest, when we are 
least abl^ to stand under it ; we have provided 
an infinite matter for repentance, when there is 
hardly any space left for the exercise of it ; and 
whatever is done in it will, I fear, be so done, as 
to signify but very little, either to our present 
comfort, or to our future happiness. 

Consider this, O young man, in time ; and if 
thou wouldst not have God ** cast thee off in 
thine old age, and forsake thee when thy strength 
fail, do thou remember him in the days of thy 
youth ; for this is the acceptable time, this is the 
day of salvation.'' 

Acquaint thyself with him, and remember him 
NOW ; defer not so necessary a work, no not for a 
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moment : begin it just now, that so thou mayst 
have made some good progress in it before the 
'* evil days come/' before the ^' sun, and the 
moon, and the stars be darkened/' and all the 
comforts and joys of life be fled and gone. 

TILLOTSON. 



THE FACULTIES OF HUMAN NATURE, 
AND THEIR PERVERSION. 

Examine first with attention the natural powers 
and faculties of man ; invention, reason, judg- 
ment, memory ; a mind '^ of large discourse,*' 
" looking before and after," reviewing the past, 
thence determining for the present, and antici- 
pating the future; discerning, collecting, com- 
bining, comparing ; capable, not merely of appre- 
hending, but of admiring, the beauty of moral 
excellence : with fear and hope to warm and 
animate ; with 'joy and sorrow to solace and 
soften ; with love to attach, with sympathy to 
harmonize, with courage to attempt, with patience 
to endure, and with the power of conscience, that 
faithful monitor within the breast, to enforce the 
conclusions of reason, and direct and regulate 
the passions of the soul. Truly we must pro- 
nounce him ^^ majesty, though in ruin.'' << Happy, 
happy world !" would be the exclamation of the 
inhabitant of some other planet, on being told of 
a globe like ours, peopled with such creatures as 
these, and abounding with situations and occa- 
sions to call forth the multiplied excellencies of 
their nature. " Happy, happy world, with what 
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delight must your great Creator and Governor 
witness your conduct, and what a glorious recom- 
pense awaits you when your term of probation 
shall have expired/' 

" I b<«ey quo TiitoB tna te vocat: i pede faiuto 
Grandia Laturoa meritornm praemia.'' 

But we have indulged too long in these de- 
lightful speculations ; a sad reverse presents itself, 
on our survey of the aetwU state of man ; when 
from viewing his iia^iiral powers, we follow him 
into practice, and see the uses to which he applies 
them. Take in the whole of the prospect, view 
him in every age, and climate, and nation, in 
every condition and period of society. Where 
now do you discover the characters of his exalted 
nature ? " How is the gold become dim, and the 
fine gold changed V How is his reason clouded, 
his affections perverted, his conscience stupified ! 
How do anger, and envy, and hatred, and revenge 
spring up in his wretched bosom ! How is he a 
slave to the meanest of his appetites ! what fatal 
propensities does he discover to evil ! What in- 
aptitude to good ! WILBERFORCE. 



THE DANGER OF SINS OF OMISSION. 

A FARTHER danger to good kind of people seems 
to arise from a mistaken idea, that only great and 
actual sins are to be guarded against. Whereas 
sins of omission make up, perhaps, the most 
formidable part of their catalogue of offences. 
These generally supply in number what they 
want in weight, and are the more dangerous for 
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being little ostensible. They continue to be 
repeated with less regret, because the remem- 
brance of their predecessors does not, like the 
remembrance of formal, actual crimes, assume a 
body and a shape, and terrify by the impression 
of particular scenes and circumstances. While 
the memory of transacted evil haunts a tender 
conscience by perpetual apparition ; omitted duty, 
having no local or personal existence, not being 
recorded by standing acts and deeds, and having 
no distinct image to which the mind may recur, 
sinks into quiet oblivion, without deeply wound- 
ing the conscience, or tormenting the imagination. 
These omissions were perhaps among the *' secret 
sins" from which the royal penitent so earnestly 
desired to be cleansed ; and it is worthy of the 
most serious consideration, that these are the 
offences against which the Gospel pronounces 
very alarming denunciations. It is not less against 
negative than actual evil, that affectionate exhor- 
tation, lively remonstrance, and pointed parable, 
are exhausted. It is against the tree which bore 
no fruit, the lamp which had no oil, the unprofitable 
servant who made no use of his talent, that the 
severe sentence is denounced ; as well as against 
corrupt fruit, bad oil, and talents ill employed. 
We are led to believe, from the same high 
authority, that omitted duties, and neglected 
opportunities, will furnish no inconsiderable por- 
tion of our future condemnation. A very awful 
part of the decision, in the great day of account, 
seems to be reserved merely for omissions and 
negatives. '^ Ye gave me no meat ; ye gave me 
no drink ; ye took me not in ; ye visited me not." 

MISS H. MORE. 
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ON THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE TO 
PUNISH VICE. 

It would be in vain to dissemble, that, in the 
present state, as is the offence such is not always 
the punishment. Notoriously profligate sinners 
often partake not, to appearance, the common 
evils of life, but pass their days in prosperity, 
affluence, and health, and die without any visible 
tokens of the divine displeasure. The fact is 
indisputable; and it was a stumbling-block by 
very good men of old time, not without great 
difficulty surmounted. The conflict occasioned 
by it in the human mind is described at large in 
the seventy-third Psalm, and in the twelfth chap- 
ter of the prophet Jeremiah ; nor will believers 
fail sometimes to experience a temptation of a 
similar nature, while the object shall continue to 
present itself, that is, while the world shall last. 

To take off, in some measure, the force of the 
objection, it must be remarked, that, besides those 
judgments of God, which lie open to the observa- 
tion of mankind, there are others, even in the 
present life, of a secret and invisible kind, known 
only to the party by whom they are felt. There 
is a court constantly sitting within, from whose 
jurisdiction the criminal can plead no exemption, 
and from whose presence he cannot fly ; there is 
evidence produced against him, which he can 
neither disprove nor evade ; and there, a just 
sentence is not only passed, but forthwith exe- 
cuted on him, by the infliction of torments, severe 
and poignant as the strokes of whips or scorpions ; 
torments, exquisite in proportion to the sensibility 
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of the part affected ; torments, of which he sees 
the begiDoing, but is never likely to see the end. 

Trust not to appearances. Men are not what 
they seem. In the brilliant scenes of splendour 
and magnificence, of luxury and dissipation, sur- 
rounded by the companions of his pleasure, and 
the flatterers of his vices, amidst the flashes of 
wit and merriment, when all wears the face of 
gaiety and festivity, the profligate often reads his 
doom, written by the hand whose characters are 
indelible. Should he turn away his eyes from 
beholding it, and succeed in the great work 
during the course of his revels, yet the time will 
come when from scenes like these he must retire, 
and be alone : and then, as Dr. South states the 
question, in a manner not to-be answered, " What 
is aU that a man can enjoy in this way for a 
week, a month, or a year, compared with what 
be feels for o.ne hour, when his conscience shall 
take him aside, and rate him by himself?" 

There is likewise another hour which will 
come, and that soon — the hour when life must 
end ; when the accumulated wealth of the east 
and the west, with all the assistance it is able to 
procure, will not be competent to obtain the 
respite of a moment; when the impenitent sinner 
shall be called — and must obey the call — to leave 
every thing, and give up his accounts to his 
Maker, of the manner in which he has spent his 
time, and employed his talents. Of what is mid 
by such, at that hour, we know not much. Care 
is generally taken that we never should. Of 
what is thought, we know nothing. — O merciful 
God, grant that we never may ! 

BISHOP HORNE. 
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THE LITTLENESS AND INSECURITY OF 

OUR WORLD. 

Trovoh this earth were to be burned up, thouf^h 
the trumpet of its dissolution were sounded, 
though yon sky were to pass away as a scroll, 
and erery visible glory which the finger of the 
Divinity has inscribed on it, were to be put out 
for ever — an event so awful to us, and to every 
world in our vicinity, by which so many suns 
would be extinguished, and so many varied 
scenes of life and population would rush into 
forgetfulness — What is it in the high scale of the 
Almighty's workmanship? a mere shred, which, 
though scattered into nothing, would leave the 
universe of God one entire scene of greatness 
and of majesty. Though the earth and these 
heavens were to disappear, there are other worlds 
which roll afar ; the light of other suns shines 
upon them ; and the sky which mantles them is 
garnished with other stars. Is it presumption to 
say that the moral world extends to these distant 
and unknown regions? that they are occupied 
with people ? that the charities of home and of 
neighbourhood flourish there ? that the praises of 
God are there lifted up, and his goodness rejoiced 
in ? that piety has its temples and its offerings ? 
and the richness of the divine attributes is there 
felt and admired by intelligent worshippers ? 

And what is this world in the immensity which 
teems with them ; — and what are they who. 
occupy it ? The universe at large would suffer as 
little in its splendour and variety by the destruc- 
tion of our planet, as the verdure and sublime 
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magnitude of a forest would suffer by the fall of 
a single leaf. The leaf quivers on the branch 
which supports it. It lies at the mercy of the 
slightest accident. A breath of wind tears it 
from its stem, and it lights on the stream of water 
which passes underneath. In a moment of time, 
the life, which we know by the microscope it 
teems with, is extinguished ; and an occurrence 
so Insignificant in the eye of man, and on the scale 
of his observation, carries in it to the myriads 
which people this little leaf an event as terrible 
and as decisive as the destruction of a world. 
Now on the grand scale of the universe, we, the 
occupiers of this ball, which performs its little 
round among the suns and the systems that astro- 
nomy has unfolded — we may feel the same little* 
ness and the same insecurity. We differ from 
the leaf only in this circumstance, that it would 
require the operation of greater elements to de- 
stroy us. But these elements exist. The fire 
which rages within may lift its devouring energy 
to the surface of our planet, and transform it into 
one wide and wasting volcano. The sudden for- 
mation of elastic matter in the bowels of the 
earth — and it lies within the agency of known 
substances to accomplish this — may explode it 
into fragments. The exhalation of noxious air 
from below may impart a virulence to the air 
that is around us ; it may affect the delicate pro- 
portion of its ingredients ; and the whole of ani- 
mated nature may wither and die under the 
malignity of a tainted atmosphere. A blazing 
comet may cross this fated planet in its orbit, and 
realize all the terrors which superstition has con- 
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ceived of it. We cannot anticipate with precision 
the consequences of an event which every astrono- 
mer must know to lie within the limits of chance 
and probability. It may hurry our globe towards 
the sun — or drag it to the outer regions of the 
planetary system — or givie it a new axis of revo- 
lution — and the effect which I shall simply an- 
nounce, without explaining it, would be to change 
the place of the ocean, and bring another mighty 
flood upon our islands and continents. 

These are changes which may happen in a 
single instant of time, and against which nothing 
known in the present system of things provides 
us with any security. They might not annihilate 
the earth, but they would unpeople it, and we 
who tread its surface with such firm and assured 
footsteps, are at the mercy of the devouring ele- 
ments, which, if let loose upon us by the hand of 
the Almighty, would spread solitude and silence 
and death over the dominions of the world. 

Now, it is this littleness, and this insecurity, 
which make the protection of the Almighty so 
dear to us, and bring, vnth such emphasis to every 
pious bosom, the holy lessons of humility and 
gratitade. llie God who sitteth above, and pre- 
sides in high authority over all worlds, is mindful 
of man ; and though at this time his energy is 
felt in the remotest provinces of creation, we may 
feel the same security in his providence as if we 
were the objects of his undivided care. 

It is not for us to bring our minds up to this 
mysterious agency. But, such is the incompre- 
hensible fact, that the same Being, whose eye is 
abroad over the whole universe, gives vegetation 
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to every blade of grass, and motion to every par- 
ticle of blood which circulates through the veins 
of the minutest animal; that, though his mind 
takes into its comprehensive grasp immensity and 
all its wonders, I am as much known to him as 
if I were the single object of his attention, that 
he marks all my thoughts ; that he gives birth to 
every feeling and every movement within me; 
and that, with an exercise of power which I can 
neither describe nor comprehend, the same God 
who sits in the highest heaven and reigns over 
the glories of the firmament, is at my right hand, 
to give me every breath which I draw, and every 
comfort which I enjoy. chalmers. 



ON THE FEAR OF DEATH. 

There is, at least, one consideration, which must 
imbitter the life.4>f him who places his happiness 
in his present state ; a consideration that cannot 
be suppressed by any artful sophistries, which the 
appetites or the senses are always ready to sug- 
gest, and which it might be imagined not always 
possible to avoid in the most rapid whirl of plea- 
sure, or the most incessant tumults of employment. 
As it is impossible for any man not to know, 
it may be well imagined difficult for him not to 
remember, that, however surrounded by his de- 
pendents, however caressed by his patrons, how- 
ever applauded by his flatterers, or esteemed by 
his friends, he must one day die ; that, though he 
should have reason to imagine himself secured 
VOL. I. s 
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from any sadden diminution of his wealth or any 
violent precipitation from his rank or power, yet 
they must soon be taken away, by a force not to 
be resisted or escaped. He cannot but sometimes 
think, when he surreys his acquisitions, or counts 
his followers, '* that this night his soul may be 
required of him ;" and that he had applaade4 
himself for the attainment of that which he can- 
not hope to keep long, and which, if it could 
make him happy while he enjoys it, is yet of very 
little value, because the enjoyment must be very 
short. 

The story of the great Eastern monarch, who, 
when he surveyed his innumerable army from an 
eminence, wept at the reflection that in less than 
a hundred years not one of all that multitude 
would remain, has been often mentioned ; because 
the particular circumstances in which that remark 
occurred, naturally claim the thought and strike 
the imagination ; but every man that places his 
happiness in external objects, ipay, every day, 
with equal propriety, make the same observations. 
Though he does not lead armies, or govern king- 
doms, he may reflect, whenever he finds his heart 
swelling with any present advantage, that he 
must, in a very short time, lose what he so much 
esteems ; that in a year, a month, a day, or an 
hour, he may be struck out from the book of life^ 
and placed in a state where wealth or honour 
shall have no residence, and where all those dis- 
tinctions shall be for ever obliterated, which now 
engross his thoughts, and exalt his pride. 

This reflection will surely be sufficient to hinder 
that peace, which all terrestrial enjoyments can 
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afford, from being perfect. It surely will soon 
disperse those meteors of happiness that glitter in 
the eyes only of the thoughtless and the supine, 
and awaken him to a serious and rational inquiry, 
where real happiness is to be found; by what 
means man, whom the great Creator cannot be 
supposed to hare formed without the power of 
obtaining happiness, may set himself free from 
the shackles of anxiety with which he is encum- 
bered ; may throw off the load of terror which 
oppresses him, and liberate himself from those 
horrors which the approach of death perpetually 
excites. 

This he will immediately find only to be accom- 
plished by securing to himself the protection of a 
Being mighty to saye ; a Being, whose assistance 
may be extended equally to all parts of his dura- 
tion ; who can equally defend him in the time of 
danger and of security ; in the tumults of the day 
and the privacy of the night; in the time of 
tribulation, and in a time frequently more fatal, 
the time of wealth ; and in the hour of death, and 
in the day of judgment. And when he has found 
the necessity of this sorereign Protector, and 
humbled himself with a due conviction of his own 
impotence, he may at last find the only comfort 
which this life can afford him, by remembering, 
that this great, this unbounded Being, has in- 
formed us of the terms on which perfect peace is 
to be obtained, and has promised it to those 
whose mind is stayed on him. johnson. 
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THE 

MUTABILITY OF HUMAN LIFE. 

Dark and uncertain is the state of being in which 
we now exist. Human life is not formed to answer 
those high expectations, which, in the era of youth 
and imagination, we are apt to entertain. When 
we first set out in life, we bid defiance to the evil 
day ; we indulge in dreams and visions of romantic 
bliss, and fondly lay the scene of perfect and un- 
interrupted happiness for the time to come. But 
experience soon undeceives us : we awake and 
find it was but a dream. We make but few 
steps in life without finding the world to be a 
turbulent scene ; we soon experience the changes 
that await us, and feel the thorns of the wilder- 
ness wherein we dwell. Our hopes are frequently 
blasted in the bud, our designs are defeated in 
the very moment of expectation, and we meet 
with sorrow, and vexation, and disappointment 
on all hands. There are lives besides our own 
in which we are deeply interested ; lives in which 
our happiness is placed, and on which our hopes 
depend. Just when we have laid a plan of 
happy life ; when, after the experience of years, 
we have found out a few chosen friends, and 
have begun to enjoy that little circle in which 
we would wish to live and to die, an unexpected 
stroke disappoints our hopes, and lays all ouj 
schemes in the dust. When, after much labour 
and care, we have reared the goodly structure ; 
when we have fenced it, as we fondly imagine, 
from every storm that blows, and indulge the 
pleasing hope that it will always endure, an 
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invisible band interposes, and overturns it from 
tbe foundation. Son of prosperity ! thou now^ 
lookest fortb from tby bigh toiver; thou n'ow 
gloriest in thine excellence ; thou sayest, that 
tby mountain stands strong, and that thou art 
firm as the cedar of Lebanon — but stand in awe. 
Before tbe mighty God of Jacob, and by the 
blast of the breath of his nostrils, the mountain 
hath been overturned, and the cedar of Lebanon 
hath fallen like the leaf before the tempest. At 
this very moment of time the wheel is in motion 
that reverses the lot of men, that brings the pros- 
perous to the dust, and lays the mighty low. 
Now, O man, thou rejoicest in thy strength ; but 
know that for thee the bed of languishing, the 
bed of death will be spread. Thou now removest 
from thee the evil day, and say est in thy heart 
thou shalt never sorrow ; but remember the 
changes of this mortal life. The calmest and 
the stillest hour precedes the whirlwind and the 
earthquake ; the monarch hath drawn the chariot 
of state in which he was wont to ride in triumph ; 
and the greatest who ever awed the world have 
moralized at the turn of the wheel. log an. 



THE 

NECESSITY OF PURITY OF MANNERS. 

LiCENTiocs wits have taught great numbers to 
believe that purity of manners is a vulgar and 
contemptible virtue, and that all pretence to it 
is in general nothing more than hypocrisy and 
grimace. But let us not be frightened by a 
few hard words, and a little witless buffoonery^ 
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from pursuiDg steadily the inrariable rule of 
moral rectitude. As sure as God himself is all 
purity and perfection, there is such a thing as 
real purity of heart and life ; and it is one of the 
most exalted virtues that can dignify human 
nature. It gives that strength and vigour and 
masculine firmness to the miod, which is the 
foundation of every thing great and excellent. 
It has produced some of the noblest struggles 
and most heroical exertions of soul that the world 
ever saw, and is, perhaps, a more convincing, 
more unequivocal proofofoursincerity in religion 
than even benevolence itself. When it is con- 
sidered how many inducements, how many temp- 
tations, there are to acts of humanity, to which 
nature prompts, to which fashion draws, to which 
vanity, interest, popularity, ambition^ sometimes 
lead us, one cannot always be sure that they 
proceed from a truly christian principle. But he 
who combats his darling passions, and gives up 
the fondest wishes of his soul ; who keeps a con- 
stant guard upon all his thoughts, words, and 
actions ; intrepidly withstands the most alluring 
temptations, and takes up his cross to follow 
Christ; this man cannot well be influenced by 
any thing but a strong sense of duty, and an 
undissembled conviction that he is bound to obey 
even the severest precepts of the gospel. His 
good actions are neither seen nor applauded of 
men. They are performed in secrecy and in 
silence, without ostentation, without reward, save 
only the approbation of that all-seeing GU>d, who 
is witness to the bitter conflicts of his soul, and 
will one day make him ample amends in the sight 
of angels and of men. 
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Let it not, faLOwever, be supposed, that any 
t^g here said is meant to depreciate that most 
heavenly irirtue, charity, or to rob those that 
exercise it of that fair name, that heartfelt satis- 
faction, and those glorious rewards hereafter, 
which cannot fail to recompense their generous 
labours. May every branch and species of bene- 
volence for ever flourish and abound. May its 
divine and blessed influence spread continually 
wider and wider, till it takes in every creature 
under heaven, and leaves not one misery unalle- 
viated, one grievance unredressed. But all ex* 
cellent as it is, let not this, let not any single 
virtue engross our whole attention. Let us not 
confine ourselves to the easy, the delightful, the 
reputable works of beneficence, and neglect the 
other great branch of moral duty, self>denial ; no 
less necessary and important, but much more 
difficult, and which, therefore, stands in need of 
every possible argument in its favour to recom- 
mend and support it. Let us no longer make 
invidious and unjust distinctions between these 
two kindred virtues. In nature, in reason, in the 
sight of God, in the gospel of Christ, self govern- 
ment is of equal value with social duties. They 
equally tend to the perfection of our own minds, 
and the comfort of our fellow creatures. The 
same rewards are in scripture promised to both ; 
the same penalties are denounced against the 
violation of both ; and there is so strict and inti- 
mate a union between them, that the cultivation 
or neglect of the one must necessarily lead, and 
has, in fact, always ultimately led, to the im- 
provement or depravation of the other. What 
then God and nature, as well as Christ and his 
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apostles, hare joined together, let no man dare to 
put asunder. Let not any one flatter himself 
with the hope of obtaining the rewards, or even 
escaping the punishments of the Gospel, by per- 
forming only one branch of his duty. Let him 
not imagine that the most rigorous severity of 
manners can excuse him from the exercise of un- 
dissembled love to God and to mankind ; nor, on 
the other hand, let him suppose that under the 
shelter either of devotion or of benevolence, he 
may securely indulge his favourite passions ; may 
compound, as it were, with God for his sensuality 
by acts of generosity, and purchase by his wealth 
a general licence to sin. Let him not, in short, 
content himself with being only half a Christian* 
Let him visit, as often as he pleases, the father- 
less and the widows in their affliction. Let his 
piety be fervent, and his faith sincere. But let 
him, at the same time, take care, as he values his 
salvation, that he keep himself unspotted from the 

world. BISHOP PORTEUS. 



THE INFAMY OF SLANDER. 

This delusive itch for slander, too common in all 
ranks of people, whether to gratify a little un- 
generous resentment ; — whether oftener out of a 
principle of levelling, from a narrowness and 
poverty of soul, ever impatient of merit and supe- 
riority in others ; — whether from a mean ambition, 
or the insatiate lust of being witty (a talent in 
which ill nature and malice are no ingredients) ; 
— or lastly, whether from a natural cruelty of 
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dispositioDy abstracted from all views and con- 
siderations of self; to which one, or whether to 
all jointly, we are indebted for this contagious 
malady, thus much is certain, from whatever 
seeds it springs, the growth and progress of it 
are as destructive to as they are unbecoming a 
civilized people. To pass a hard and ill natured 
reflection upon an undesigning action ; — to invent, 
or, which is equally bad, to propagate a vexatious 
report without colour and grounds ; to plunder 
an innocent man of his character and good name, 
a jewel which, perhaps, he has starved himself 
to purchase, and probably would hazard his lifci 
to secure ; — to rob him at the same time of his 
happiness and peace of mind, perhaps his bread, 
— the bread, may be, of a virtuous family ; and 
all this, as Solomon says of the madman who 
casteth firebrands, arrows, and death, and saith, 
Am I not in sport? all this out of wantonness, 
and oftener from worse motives, — the whole ap- 
pears such a complication of badness, as required 
no words or warmth of fancy to aggravate. Pride, 
treachery, envy, hypocrisy, malice, cruelty, and 
self-love, may have been said, in one shape or 
other, to have occasioned all the frauds and mis- 
chiefs that ever happened in the world ; but the 
chances against a coincidence of them all in one 
person are so many, that one would have supposed 
the character of a common slanderer as rare and 
difficult a production in nature as that of a great 
genius, which seldom happens above once in an 

age. STERNE. 
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ON THE ORIGIN AND PREVALENCE OF 

CALUMNY. 

Almost one half of our time is spent in telling 
and hearing evils of one another ; some unfortu- 
nate knight is always upon the stage ; and every 
hour brings forth something strange and terrible 
to fill up our discourse and our astonishment, 
" How people can be so foolish !" — and it is well 
if the compliment ends there ; so that there is not 
a social virtue for which there is so constant a 
demand, or, consequently, so well worth culti- 
vating, as that which opposes this unfriendly 
current. Many and rapid are the springs which 
feed it; and various and sudden, God knows, 
are the gusts which render it unsafe to us in 
this short passage of our life ! Let us make the 
discourse as serviceable as we can, by tracing 
some of the most remarkable of them up to their 
source. 

And, first, there is one miserable inlet to this 
evil, and which, by the way, if speculation be 
supposed to precede practice, may have been 
derived, for aught I know, from some of our 
busiest inquirers after nature ; and that is, when 
with more zeal than knowledge we account for 
phenomena before we are sure of their existencoi 
*' It is not the manner of the Romans to condemn 
any man to death" (much less to be martyred) 
said Festus ; *' and doth our law judge any man 
before it hear him, and know what he doth?" 
cried Nicodemus ; ** and he that answereth or 
determineth a matter before he has heard it, — it 
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is folly and shame unto him." We are gene- 
rally in such a haste to make our own decrees, 
that we pass over the justice of these, — and then 
the scene is so changed by -it that 'tis our own 
folly which is real, and that of the accused which 
is imaginary ; through too much precipitancy it 
will happen so : and then the jest is spoiled, — or 
we have criticised our own shadow. 

A second way is, when the process goes on 
more orderly, and we begin with getting infor- 
mation ; — ^but do it from those suspected evidences, 
against which our Saviour warns us when he 
bids us ** Not to judge according to appearance." 
In truth, it is behind these that most of the things 
which blind human judgment lie concealed; — 
and, on the contrary, there are many things which 
appear to be, — ^which are not: '< Christ came 
eating and drinking, — behold a wine-bibber !"— - 
he sat with sinners, — he was their friend : — in 
many cases of which kind, Truth, like a modest 
matron, scorns art, — and disdains to press herself 
forward into the circle to be seen : — ground 
sufficient for Suspicion to draw up the libel, — for 
Malice to give the torture, — or rash Judgment 
* to start up and pass a final sentence. 

A third way is, when the facts which denote 
misconduct are less disputable, but are com- 
mented upon with an asperity of censure, which 
a humane or a gpracious temper would spare. An 
abhorrence against what is criminal is so fair a 
plea for this, and looks 90 like virtue in the face, 
that in a sermon against rash judgment, }t would 
be unseasonable to call it in question, — and yet, 
I declare, in the fullest torrent of exclamations 
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which the ^ilty can deserve, that the simple 
apostrophe, Who made me to differ ? — why was 
not I in an example ? would touch my heart more, 
and give me a better earnest of the commentators 
than the most corrosive period you could add. 
The punishment of the unhappy, I fear, is enough 
without it; — and were it not, — 'tis piteous the 
tongue of a Christian (whose religion is all can- 
dour and courtesy) should be made the execu- 
tioner ! We find in the discourse between Abra- 
ham and the rich man, though the one was in 
heaven, and the other in hell, yet still the patri- 
arch treated him with mild language : — '* Son ! 
Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime," &c. — • 
And in the dispute about the body of Moses, 
between the archangel and the devil (himselQ 
St. Jude tells, he durst not bring a railing accu- 
sation against him ; — it was unworthy his high 
character, — and, indeed, might have been impo- 
litic too ; for if he had (as one of our divines 
notes upon the passage) the devil had been too 
hard for him at railing ; it was his own weapon ; 
and the basest spirits, after his example, are the 
most expert at it. 

This leads me to the observation of a fourth 
cruel inlet to this evil : and that is, the desire of 
being thought men of wit and parts; and the 
vain expectation of coming honestly by the title, 
by shrewd and sarcastic reflections upon what- 
ever is done in the world. This is setting up 
trade upon the broken stock of other people's 
failings, perhaps their misfortunes, so much good 
may it do them with what honour they can get ; 
the furthest of which, I think, is to be praised, 
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BB we do some sauces, with tears in our eyes. 

It is a commerce most illiberal ; and as it requires 

no vast capital, too many embark in it ; and so 

long as there are bad passions to be gratified, and 

bad heads to judge, — with such it may pass for 

wit, or at least like some vile relation whom 

all in the family is ashamed of, claim kindred 

with it, even in better companies. Whatever be 

the degree of its affinity, it has helped to give 

wit a bad name ; as if the main essence of it was 

satire :— certainly there is a difference between 

bitterness and saJtness ; and that is, between the 

malignity and festivity of wit : the one is a mere 

quickness of apprehension, void of humanity, — 

and is a talent of the devil : the other comes from 

the Father of spirits, so pure and abstracted 

from persons, that willingly it hurts no man ; or 

if it touches upon an indecorum, 'tis with the 

dexterity of true genius, which enables him rather 

to give a new colour to the absurdity, and let it 

pass. He may smile at the shape of the obelisk 

raised to another's fame ; but the malignant wit 

will level it at once with the ground, and build 

his own upon the ruins of it. 

What then, ye rash censurers of the world, 
have ye no mansions for your credit but those 
from whence ye have extruded the right owners? 
Are there no regions for you to shine in that ye 
descend for it into the low caverns of abuse and 
defamation ? Have ye no seats bat those of the 
scornful to sit down in ? If Honour has mistook 
his road, or the Virtues in their excesses have 
approached too near the confines of Vice, are 
they therefore to be cast down the precipice? 
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Must Beauty for erer be trampled upon in the 
dirt for one, one false step? And shall no one 
virtne or good quality, out of the thousand the 
fair penitent may have left, — shall iiot one of 
them be suffered to stand by her ? — ^Jnst God of 
heaven and earth ! 

— But thou art merciful, loving, and righteous, 
and lookest down vrith pity upon these wrongs 
thy servants do unto each other. Pardon us, we 
beseech thee, for them, and ail our transgressions I 
let it not be remembered that we were brethren 
of the same flesh, the same feelings, and infirmi- 
ties ! My GU>d ! write it not down in thy book 
that thou madest us merciful after thy own image ! 
that thou hast given us a religion so courteous, 
so good tempered, that every precept of it carries 
a balm along with it to heal the soreness of our 
natures and sweeten our spirit, that we might 
live with such kind intercourse in this world, as 
will fit us to exist together in a better. 

STERNE. 



The malignity of an offence arises, either from 
the motives that prompted it^ or the consequences 
produced by it. 

If we examine the sin of calumny by this rule, 
we shall find both the motives and consequences 
of the worst kind : we shall find its causes and 
effects concurring to distinguish it from common 
wickedness, and rank it with those crimes that 
pollute the earth and blacken human nature. 

The most usual incitement to defamation is 
envy, or impatience of the merit or :Succesa of 
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others ; a malice raised not by any injury received, 
but merely by the sight of that happiness TVhich 
we cannot attain. This is a passion, of all others 
most hurtful and contemptible ; it is pride com- 
plicated with laziness; pride which inclines us 
to wish ourselves upon the level with others, and 
laziness which hinders us from pursuing our in- 
clinations with vigour and assiduity. Nothing 
then remains, but that the envious man endeavour 
to stop those, by some artifice, whom he will not 
strive to overtake, and reduce his superiors to 
his own meanness, Bince he cannot rise to their 
elevation. To this end he examines their con- 
duct with a resolution to condemn it ; and, if he 
can find no remarkable defects, makes no scruple 
to aggravate smaller errors, till, by adding one 
vice to another, and detracting from their virtues 
by degrees, he has divested them of that repu- 
tation which obscured his own, and left them no 
qualities to be admitted or rewarded. 

Calumnies are sometimes the offspring of resent- 
ment. When a man is opposed in a design which 
he cannot justify, and defeated in the prosecution 
of schemes of tyranny, extortion, or oppression, 
he seldom fails to revenge his overthrow by black- 
ening that integrity which effected it. No rage 
is more fierce than that of a villain disappointed 
of those advantages which he has pursued by a 
long train of wickedness. He has forfeited the 
esteem of mankind ; he has burdened his con- 
science, and hazarded bis future happiness, to no 
purpose ; and has now nothing to hope but the 
satisfaction of involving those, who have broken 
his measures, in misfortunes and disgrace. By 
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wretches like these it is no wonder if the vilest 
arts of detraction are practised without scruple, 
since both their resentment and their interest 
direct them to depress those whose influence and 
authority will be employed against them. 

But what can be said of those who, without 
being impelled by any violence of passion, with- 
out having received any injury or provocation, and 
without any motives of interest, vilify the deserv- 
ing and the worthless without distinction ; and, 
merely to gratify the levity of temper and incon- 
tinence of tongue, throw out aspersions equally- 
dangerous with those of virulence and enmity ? 

These always reckon themselves, and are com- 
monly reckoned by those whose gaiety they pro- 
mote, among the benevolent, the candid, and the 
humane ; men without gall and malignity, friends 
to good humour, and lovers of a jest. But, upon 
a more serious estimation, will they not be, with 
far greater propriety, classed with the cruel and 
the selfish wretches Uiat feel no anguish at sacri- 
ficing the happiness of mankind to the lowest 
views, to the poor ^bition of excelling in scur- 
rility? To deserve the exalted character of hu- 
manity and good nature, a man must mean toeU; 
it is not sufficient to mean nothing. He must act 
and think with generous views, not with a total 
disregard of all the consequences of his behaviour. 
Otherwise, with all his wit and all his laughter, 
what character can he deserve, but that of ** the 
fool, who scatters firebrands, arrows, and death, 
and says. Am I not in sport f 

The consequences of this crime, whatever be 
the inducement to commit it, are equally pemi- 
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ciOns. He that attacks the reputation of another 
invades the most valuable part of his property, 
and perhaps the only part which he cao call his 
his own. Calumny can take away what is out of 
the reach of tyranny and usurpation, and what 
may enable the sufferer to repair the injuries 
received from the hand of oppression. The per- 
secutions of power may injure the fortune of a 
good man; but those of calumny must complete 
his ruin* 

Nothing can so much obstruct the progress of 
virtue as the defamation of those that excel in it : 
for praise is one motive, even in the best minds, 
to superior and distinguishing degress of good- 
ness; and, .therefore, he that reduces all men to 
the same state of infamy, at least deprives them 
of one reward which is due to merit, and takes 
away one incitement to it. But the effect does 
not terminate here. Calumny destroys that influ- 
ence, and power of example, which operates 
much more forcibly upon the minds of men than 
the solemnity of laws or the fear of punishment. 
Our natural and real power is very small ; and 
it is by the ascendant which he has gained, and 
the esteem in which he is held, that any man is 
able to govern others, to maintain order in so- 
ciety, or to perform any important service to man- 
kind, to which the united endeavours of numbers 
are required. This ascendant, which, when con- 
ferred upon bad men by superiority of riches or 
hereditary honour, is frequently made use of to 
corrupt and deprave the world, to justify der 
bauchery, and shelter villany , might be employed, 
if it were to be obtained only by desert, to ih§ 

VOL. I. V . 
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noblest purposes. It might discountenance vanity 
and folly; it might make the fashion cooperate 
with the laws, and reform those upon whom rea- 
son and conviction have no force. 

Calumny differs from most other injuries in this 
dreadful circumstance — he who commits it never 
can repair it. A false report may spread where 
a recantation never reaches; and an accusation 
must certainly fly faster than a defence while the 
greater part of mankind are base and wicked. 
The effects of a false report cannot be determined 
or circumscribed. It may check a hero in his 
attempts for the promotion of the happiness of 
his country, or a saiat in his endeavours for the 
propagation of truth. johnson. 



ON A FUTURE STATE. 

Here then, as upon a rock, the Christian takes 
his stand, in sure and certain hope, that the same 
Almighty arm, which, in the revolution of light 
and darkness, in the resuscitation of the vege- 
table world around him from the wintry grave, 
restores every thing to man, shall restore also 
man to himself. He rests assured that when his 
earthly tabernacle shall be resolved into dust, 
and return to the ground from whence it came, 
that by the mighty- power of God the same shall 
rise again, and appear before the judgment seat 
of Christ to receive its doom ; and, being washed 
and made pure in the blood of the Lamb, shall 
admit a glorified and an incorruptible form. In 
the season of temptation, this powerful thought 
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shall rai&e him above the sink and pollutions of 
the flesh; in the day of disease and anguish, this 
shall sustain his fainting heart, this shall cheer 
and support his sinking spirits. In the hour of 
impending dissolution, will he resign with hum- 
ble and unabated assurance his mortal frame to 
the power of death, and the corruption of the 
tomb. With his last breath will he join iu the 
comforting voice of the suffering Patriarch — " I 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth ; and 
though after my skin worms destroy this body, 
yet in my flesh shall I see Qod, whom I shall 
see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold and 
not another.*' renmell. 



OF TRUTH. 



What is truth ? said jesting Pilate, and would 
not stay for an answer. Certainly there be that 
delight in giddiness, and count it a bondage to 
fix a belief; affecting free will in thinking, as 
well as in acting : and though the sects of philo- 
sophers of that kind be gone, yet there remain 
certain discoursing wits which are of the same 
veins, though there be not so much blood in them 
as was in those of the ancients. But it is not 
only the difficulty and labour which men take in 
finding out of truth ; nor again, that, when it is 
found, it imposeth upon men*s thoughts, that doth 
bring lies in favour; but a natural though cor- 
rupt love of the lie itself. One of the later 
schools of the Grecians examineth the matter, 
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and IB at a stand to think what should be in it^ 
that men should love lies, where neither they 
make for pleasure, as with poets ; nor for adyao- 
tage, as with the merchant; but for the lie's 
sake. But I cannot tell : this same truth is a 
naked and open daylight, that doth not show the 
masques, and mummeries, and triumphs of the 
world, half so stately and daintily as candle- 
lights. Truth may perhaps come to the price of 
a pearl, that showeth best by day; but it will 
not rise to the price of a diamond or carbuncle, 
that showeth best in varied lights. A mixture 
of a lie doth ever iidd pleasure. Doth auy man 
doubt, that if there were taken out of men's 
minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false valu- 
ations, imaginations as one would, and the like, 
but it would leave the minds of a number of men 
poor shrunken things, full of melancholy indis- 
position, and unpleasing to themselves ? One of 
the fathers, in great severity, called poesy, '* vi- 
num daemonum,'' because it fiUeth the imagi- 
nation, and yet it is but with the shadow of a 
lie. But it is not the lie that passeth through 
the mind, but the lie, that sinketh in and settleth 
in it, that doth the hurt, such as we spake of 
before. But howsoever these things are thus in 
men's depraved judgments and affections, yet 
truth, which only doth judge itself, teacheth that 
the inquiry of truth, which is the love-making, or 
wooing of it; the knowledge of truth, which is 
the presence of it ; and the belief of truth, which 
is the enjoying of it; is the sovereign good of 
human nature. The first creature of God, in the 
works of the days, was the light of the sense; 
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the last was the light of reason ; and his sabbath 
"work, ever since, is the illnmination of his Spirit. 
First he breathed light upon the face of the mat- 
ter, or chaos ; then he breathed light into the face 
of man ; and still he breatheth and inspiveth light 
into the face of his chosen. The poet that beau- 
tified the sect, that was otherwise inferior to the 
rest, saith yet excellently well, '' It is a pleasure 
to stand upon the shore, and to see ships tossed 
upon the sea ; a pleasure to stand in the window 
of a castle, and to see a battle, and the adventures 
thereof below : but no pleasure is comparable to 
the standing upon the vantage ground of truth (a 
hill not to be commanded, and where the air is 
always clear and serene), and to see the errors, 
and wanderings, and mists, and tempests, in the 
Tale below:'' so always, that this prospect be 
with pity, and not with swelling or pride. Cer- 
tainly it is heaven upon earth to have a man's 
mind move in charity, rest in Providence, and 
turn upon the poles of truth. * 

To pass from theological and philosophical 
truth to the truth of civil business, it will be 
acknowledged, even by those that practise it not, 
that clear and round dealing is the honour of 
man's nature, and that mixture of falsehood is 
like alloy in coin of gold and silver, which may 
make the metal work the better, but it embaseth 
it: for these winding and crooked courses are 
the goings of the serpent ; which goeth basely 
upon the belly and not upon the feet. There is 
no vice that doth so cover a man with shame as 
to be found false and perfidious : and therefore 
Montaigne saith prettily, when he inquired the 
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reason why the word of the lie ahoald be such a 
disgrace, and such an odious charge, " If it 
be well weighed, to say that a man lieth, is as 
much as to say that he is brave towards God, 
and a coward towards men : for a lie faces God, 
and shrinks from man/' Surely the wickedness 
of falsehood and breach of faith cannot possibly 
be so highly expressed as in that it shall be the 
last peal to call the judgments of God upon the 
generations of men : it bein^ foretold that when 
<< Christ Cometh,'' he shall not << find faith upon 
earth." bacon. 



ON THE FLEETNESS OF LIFE. 

Not only our connexions with all things around 
us change, but our own life, through all its stages 
and conditions, is ever passing away. How just 
and how affecting is that image, employed in the 
sacred writings to describe the state of man, ' We 
spend our years as a tale that is told !' Psalm xc. 
9. It is not to any thing great or lasting that 
human life is compared ; not to a monument that 
is built, or to an inscription that is engraved ; 
not even to a book that is written, or to a history 
that is recorded, but to a <afo, which is listened 
to for a little ; where the words are fugitive and 
passing, and where one incident succeeds and 
hangs on another, till by insensible transitions 
we are brought to the close; a Udej which in 
some passages may be amusing, in others tedi- 
ous ; but whether it amuses or fatigues, is soon 
told and soon forgotten. Thus year steals upon 
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US year after year. Life is never standing still 
for a moment; but continually though insensibly 
sliding into a new form. Infancy rises up fast 
to childhood ; childhood to youth ; youth passes 
quickly into manhood ; and the gray hair and the 
faded look are not long of admonishing us that 
old age is at hand. In this course all generations 
run. The world is made up of unceasing rounds 
of transitory existence. Some generations are 
coming forward into being, and others hastening 
to leave it. The stream which carries us along 
is ever flowing with a quick current, though with 
a still and noiseless course. The dwelling-place 
of man is continually emptying, and by a fresh 
succession of inhabitants, continually filling anew. 
** The memory of man passeth away like the 
remembrance of a guest who hath tarried but 
one night.'* 

As the life of man, considered in its duration, 
thus fleets and passes away, so, during the time 
it lasts, its condition is perpetually changing. It 
affords us nothing on which we can set up our 
rest; no enjoyment or possession which we can 
properly call our own. When we have begun to 
be placed in such circumstances as we desired, 
and wish our lives to proceed in the same agree- 
able tenour, how often comes some unexpected 
event across to disconcert all our schemes of hap- 
piness? Our health declines; our friends die; 
our families are scattered ; something or other is 
not Iqng of occurring to show us that the wheel 
must turn round ; the fashurn qf the world must 
pass away. Is there any man who dares to look 
to futurity with an 6ye of confident hope ; and to 
say that, against a year hence, he can promise 
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being in the same bondition of health or fortune 
as he is at present? The seeds of change are 
erery where sown in our state; and the very 
causes that seemed to promise us security are' 
often secretly undermining it. Great fame pro- 
vokes the attacks of envy and reproach. High 
health gives occasion to intemperance and dis- 
ease. The elevation of the 'mighty never fails 
to render their condition tottering ; and that ob- 
scurity which shelters the mean exposes them, 
at the same time, to become the prey of oppres- 
sion. So completely is the fashion qf this world 
made by Providence for change, and prepared 
for passing away. In the midst of this instability, 
it were some comfort, did human prosperity de- 
cay as slowly as it rises. By slow degrees, and 
by many intervening steps it rises. But one day 
is sufficient to scatter and bring it to nought. 

BLAIR. 



INSUFFICIENCY OF EARTHLY 
POSSESSIONS. 

Ye sons of men, if these things are even so, and 
ye tread every moment upon the brink of time, 
and live upon the eve of judgment, what avails 
your many cares and your unresting occupations. 
Will your snug dwellings, your gay clothing, 
and your downy beds, give freslihess to the stif- 
fened joints, or remove the disease which hath 
got a lodgment in your marrow and your bones ? 
Will your full table and cool wines give edge to 
a jaded appetite, or remove the rancour of a rot- 
ted tooth, or supply the vigour of « worn-down 
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frame ? Will a crowded board, and the full flow 
of jovial mirth, and beauty's wreathed smile, and 
. beauty's dulcet voice, charm back to a crazy 
^ dwelling the ardours and graces of youth ? Will 
yellow gold bribe the tongue of memory, and 
wipe away from the tablets of the mind the 
remembrance of former doings? Will worldly 
goods reach upwards to heaven, and bribe the 
pen of the recording angel that he should cancel 
from God's books all vestige of our crimes ? Or 
bribe Providence, that no cold blast should come 
sweeping over our garden and lay it desolate? 
Or abrogate that eternal law, by which sin and 
sorrow, righteousness and peace, are bound toge- 
ther ? Will they lift up their voice, and say wick- 
edness shall no more beget woe, nor vice engender 
pain, nor indulgence end in weariness, nor the 
brood of sin fatten upon the bowels of human 
happiness, and leave wherever their snakish teeth 
do touch the venom and sting of remorse ? And 
when that last most awful hour shall come, when 
we stand upon the brink of two worlds, and feel 
the earth sHding from beneath our feet, and no- 
thing to hold on by that we should not fall into 
the unfathomed abyss; and when a film shall 
come over our eyes, shutting out from the soul, 
for ever, friends and favourites, and visible things ; 
what are we, what have we, if we have not a 
treasure in heaven, and an establishment there? 
And when the deliquium of death is passed, and 
we find ourselves in the other world, under the 
eye of Him that is holy and pure, where shall 
we hide ourselves, if we have no protection and 
righteousness of Christ? irving. 

VOL. I. X 
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ON PRAYER. 

If there be any duty which our Lord Jesus Christ 
seems to ha^e considered as more indispensably 
, necessary towards the formation of a true Chris- 
tian, it is that of prayer. He has taken every 
opportunity of impressing on our minds the abso- 
lute need in which we stand of the dirine assist- 
ance, both to persist in the paths oi righteousness, 
and to fly from the allurements of a fascinating, 
but dangerous life: and he has directed us to 
the only means of obtaining that assistance in 
constant and habitual appeals to the throne of 
Grace. Prayer is certainly the foundation stone 
of the superstructure of a religious life : for a 
man can neither arrive at true piety, nor perse- 
vere in its ways when attained, unless, with sin- 
cere and continued fervency, and with the most 
unaffected anxiety, he implore Almighty God to 
grant him his perpetual grace, to guard and 
restrain him from all those derelictions of heart, 
to which we are, by nature, but too prone. I 
should think it an insult to the understanding of 
a Christian ,to dwell on the necessity of prayer, 
and, before we can harangue an infidel on its 
efficacy, we must convince him not only that the 
Being to whom we address ourselves really exists, 
but that he condescends to hear and to answer 
our humble supplications. As these objects are 
foreign to my present purpose, I shall take my 
leave of the necessity of prayer, as acknowledged 
by all to whom this paper is addressed, and shall 
be. content to expatiate on the strong inducements 
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which we ha^e to lift oar sonls to our Maker in 
the language of supplication and of praise; to 
depict the happiness which results to the man of 
true piety from the exercise of this duty ; and, 
lastly, to warn mankind, lest their fervency should 
carry them into the extreme of fanaticism, and 
their prayers, instead of being silent and unas- 
suming expressions of gratitude to their Maker, 
and humble entreaties for his fayouring grace, 
should degenerate into clamorous vociferations 
and insolent gesticulations, utterly repugnant to 
the true spirit of prayer, and to the language of 
a creature addressing his Creator. 

There is such an exalted delight to a regene- 
rate being in the act of prayer, and he anticipates 
with so much pleasure, amid the toils of business, 
and the crowds of the world, the moment when 
he shall be able to pour out his soul without 
interruption into the bosom of his Maker, that I 
am persuaded, that the degree of desire or repug- 
nance which a man feels to the performance of 
this amiable duty, is an infallible criterion of his 
acceptance with God. Let the unhappy child 
of dissipation — let the impure voluptuary boast 
of his short hours of exquisite enjoyment ; even 
in the degree of bliss they are infinitely inferior 
to the delight of which the righteous man parti- 
cipates in his private devotions ; while in their 
opposite consequences they lead to a no less wide 
extreme than heaven and hell, a state of positive 
happiness, and a state of x>ositive misery. If 
there were no other inducement to prayer, than 
the very gratification it imparts to the soul, it 
would deserve to be regarded as the most impor- 
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tant object of a Christian; for no where else 
could he purchase so much calmness, so much 
resignation, and so much of that peace and repose 
of spirit in which consists the chief hap]liness of 
this otherwise dark and stormy being. But to 
prayer, besides the inducement of momentary 
gratification, the very self-love implanted in our 
bosoms would lead us to resort, as the chief 
good, for our Lord liath said, *' Ask, and it shall 
be given to thee ; knock, and it shall be opened 
to thee ;" and not a supplication made in the true 
spirit* of faith and humility, but shall be answer- 
ed ; not a request which is urged with unfeigned 
submission and lowliness of spirit, but shall be 
granted, if it be consistent with our happiness, 
either temporal or eternal. Of this happiness, 
however, the Lord God is the only judge; but 
this we do know, that whether our requests be 
granted, or whether they be refused, all is work- 
ing together for our ultimate benefit. 

When I say, that such of our req,uests and 
solicitations, as are urged in the true spirit of 
meekness, humility, and submission, will indu- 
bitably be answered, I would wish to draw a 
line between supplications so urged, and those 
violent and vehement declamations which, under 
the name of prayers, are sometimes heard to pro-^ 
ceed from the lips of men professing to worship 
God in the spirit of meekness and truth. Surely 
I need not impress on any reasonable mind, how 
directly contrary these inflamed and bombastic 
harangues are to every precept of Christianity, 
and every idea of the deference due from a poor 
worm, like man, to the omnipotent and all great 
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God. Can we hesitate a moment as to which is 
more acceptable in his sight — the diffident, the 
lowly, the retiring, and yet solemn and impres- 
sive (orm of worship of our excellent church; 
and the wild and laboured exclamations, the 
authoritative and dictatory clamours of men, who,' 
forgetting the immense distance at which they 
stand from the awful Being whom they address, 
boldly, and with unblushing front, speak to their 
God, as to an equal, and almost dare to prescribe 
to his infinite wisdom the steps it shall pursue ? 
How often has the silent, yet eloquent eye of 
misery, wrung from the reluctant hand of charity 
that relief which has been denied to the loud and 
importunate beggar ? And is Heaven to be taken 
by storm ? Are we to wrest the Almighty from 
his purposes by vociferation and importunity? 
God forbid ! It is a fair and a reasonable, though 
a melancholy inference, that the Lord shuts his 
ears against prayers like these, and leaves the 
deluded supplicants to follow the impulse of their 
own headstrong passions, without a guide, and 
destitute of every ray of his pure and holy light. 
Those mock apostles, who thus disgrace the 
worship of the true God by their extravagance, 
are very fond of appearing to imitate the conduct 
of our Saviour, during his mortal peregrination ; 
but how contrary were his habits to those of 
these deluded men ! Did he teach his disciples 
to insult the ear of Heaven with noise and cla- 
mour ? Were his precepts those of fanaticism and 
passion ? Did he inflame the minds of his hearers 
with vehement and declamatory harangues ? Did 
he pray with all this confidence — this arrogance 
— this assurance? How different was his con- 
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duct ? He divested wisdom of all its pomp and 
parade, in order to suit it to the capacities of the 
meanest of its auditors. He spake to them in 
the lowly language of parable and similitude; 
and when he prayed, did he instruct his hearers 
to attend to him with a loud chorus of Amens ? 
Did he (participating as he did in the Godhead), 
did he assume the tone of sufficiency, and the 
language of assurance ? Far from it ! he prayed, 
and he instructed his disciples to pray, in lowli«> 
ness and meekness of spirit; he instructed them 
to approach the throne of Grace with fear and 
trembling, silently, and with the deepest awe 
and veneration ^ and he evinced by liis condem- 
nation of the prayer of the self-sufficient Pharisee, 
opposed to that of the diffident publican, the 
light in which those were considered in the eyes 
of the Lord, who, setting the terrors of his God- 
head at defiance, and boldly building on their 
own worthiness, approached him with confidence 
and pride. kirke white. 



ON PRIDE. 



Wealth, rank, and genius are rich gifts, often 
ungratefully perverted into stimulants to pride. 
What, however, can be less secure ? Riches make 
themselves wings, and flee away — the crowns of 
princes are torn from their brows — ^reason often 
totters on her throne — and the majesty of intel- 
lect lies prostrate in the dust. But supposing 
them to be less fluctuating and evanescent, ana 
that they serve to throw a certain degree of 
splendour round a child of dust ; his dependance 
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and feebleness must still be felt and betrayed. Is 
he not a being of yesterday f whose ^* breath is in 
his nostrils*' — whose days on earth are but a 
shadow — ^the sport of accident, the victim of dis- 
ease, the prey of death. And is not pride in 
such a being, with faculties thus limited, with 
p<fvrers thus feeble, most absurd and prepos- 
terous? 

Contemplating man then, simply as a rational, 
not as an immortal creature, we must conclude 
this vice to be highly offensive to Almighty God, 
who formed him from the dust, and to whom he 
owes *^ life, and breath, and all things;'' for 
every proud man robs God of the homage due to 
Him alone — '^ erects new altars to strange dei- 
ties — and by the wildest of all idolatry, bums 
incense to himself.*' 

In our intercourse with the world, pride Is 
productive of a thousand miseries and inconveni- 
ences. It places us in an attitude of hostility with 
our fellow creatures, and yet renders us vulner- 
able at every pore. It gives us an exquisite 
sense of our own claims, and deadens our per- 
ception of the claims of others. It is in close 
alliance with anger, hatred, envy, and revenge, 
with all those vices which may be termed anti- 
social. It is no less mischievous with respect to 
ourselves; it bribes the judgment — silences the 
checks of conscience — ^vitiates the motives to ac- 
tion — throws a false and delusive light over our 
virtues and vices, diminishing the one and mag- 
nifying the other; thus opposing a formidable 
barrier to improvement, by effectually concealing 
the necessity of repentance. anonymous. 
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UTILITY TO MAN OF THE POWER 
OF HABIT. 

Whatever action, either good or bad, has been 
once done, is done a second time with more ease, 
and with a better liking ; and a frequent repe- 
tition heightens the ease and pleasure of the 
performance without limit. By virtue of this 
property of the mind, the having done any thing 
once becomes a motive to the doing of it again ; 
the having done it twice is a double motive ; and 
so many times the act is repeated, so many times 
the motive to the doing of it once more is mnlti- 
plied. To this principle habit owes its wonderfol 
force, of which it is usual to hear men complain, 
as of something external that enslaves the will. 
But the complaint in this, as in every instance in 
which man presumes to arraign the ways of Pro- 
vidence, is rash and unreasonable. The fault is 
in man himself, if a principle implanted in him 
for his good, becomes, by negligence and mis- 
management, the instrument of his ruin. It is 
owing to this principle that every faculty of the 
understanding, and every sentiment of the heart, 
is capable of being improved by exercise. It is 
the leading principle in the whole system of the 
human constitution, modifying both the physical 
qualities of the body, and the moral and intel- 
lectual endowments of the mind. We experience 
the use of it in every calling and condition of 
life. By this the sinews of the labourer are 
hardened for toil; by this the hand of the me- 
chanic acquires its dexterity ; to this" we owe the 
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amaziDg progress of the human mind in the politer 
arts and the abstraser sciences ; and an engine 
which it is in our power to apply to nobler and 
more beneficial purposes. By the same principle, 
when the attention is turned to moral and reli- 
gious subjects, the understanding may gradually 
advance beyond any limit that may be assigned, 
in quickness of perception and trutli of judgment : 
and the will to conform to the dictates of con- 
science and the decrees of reason will be gra- 
dually heightened, to correspond in some due 
proportion with the growth of intellect. << Lord, 
what is man, that thou art mindful of him ; or 
the son of man, that thou so regardest him? 
Thou hast made him lower than the angels to 
crown him with glory and honour.*' Destitute 
as he is of any original perfection, which is thy 
sole prerogative, who art alone in all thy qualities 
original, yet in the faculties of which thou hast 
given him the free command and use, and in the 
powers of habit which thou hast planted in the 
principles of his system, thou hast given him the 
capacity of infinite attainments. Weak and poor 
in his beginnings, what is tbo height of any crea- 
ture's virtue, to which he has not the power, by 
a slow and gradual ascent, to reach? The im^ 
provements which he shall make by the vigorous 
exercise of the powers he has received from thee, 
thou permittest him to call his own, imputing to 
him the merit of the acquisitions which thou hast 
given him the ability to make. What, then, is 
the consummation of man's goodness but to co- 
operate with the benevolent purposes of h|s 
Maker, by forming the habit of his mind to a 

VOL. I. Y 
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constant ambition of improvement, 'which, enlarg- 
ing its appetite in proportion to the acquisitions 
already made, may correspond with the increase 
of his capacities in every period of an endless 
existence ? And to what purpose but to excite 
this noble thirst of virtuous proficiency — to what 
purpose but to provide that the object of the 
appetite may never be exhausted by gradual at* 
tainment — hast thou imparted to thy creature's 
mind the idea of thine own attribute of perfect 
uncreated goodness? 

But man, alas! hath abused thy gifts; and 
the things that should have been for his peace 
are become to him an occasion of falling. Un- 
minclful of the height of glory to which he might 
attain, he has set his affections upon earthly 

things. BISHOP HORSLEY. 



CHARACTER OF CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 

Christian charity is resigned under afflictions, 
and patient under injuries ; is not hasty in reta- 
liating, or rigorous and exact in demanding repa- 
ration for injuries received; is not ashamed to 
pardon or forget a wrong or dishonour done it ; 
but esteems it its glory to pass over a transgres- 
sion. It is alvrays ready to embrace when offer- 
ed, and usually the first to make overtures of 
friendship and reconciliation. It watches every 
advantage, not of persecuting or oppressing an 
enemy, but of winning him over to a better mind. 
It tries all the arts of kindness and good will to 
soften his resentment ; endeavouring to overcome 
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eyil with good. Where its bounty and kindness 
have been abused, and by the ill returns of ingra- 
titude and injustice, it is forced to withhold its 
beneficence, it still continues its good wishes ; it 
yet hopes for amendment; and, as the divine 
goodness is described, waits to be gracious. 
Where it has in its hands a power to punish the 
offender, and even public justice demands it, it 
still strikes with reluctance, and, when it pun- 
ishes the offence, forgives and pities the offender. 
Besides this passive virtue of forbearance, it 
is likewise industrious and active in doing all 
the good it can : charity is kind ; it abounds in 
acts of civility and gOod will ; delights in pleas- 
ing and obliging others. It is not of a morose 
and intractable disposition, averse to society, and 
shunning the converse of mankind ; but, on the 
contrary, is gentle and easy to be entreated. It 
delights in nothing more than in communicating 
itself, and being useful to the world; and in 
bearing its part in that agreeable interchange of 
good offices and civilities, by which society and 
the order of the world is maintained. It is kindly 
affectioned towards all men, full of the sentiments 
of humanity and goodness, and indulges every 
friendly passion which nature has implanted in 
our frame. It looks with a tender eye on the 
miseries and distresses of others, is wakeful to 
the calls of pity and compassion, and is sensibly 
touched with ^ feeling of their aifflictions. When 
an object, of distress comes before it, it hastens 
to his relief; stays not for solicitation or impor- 
tunity ; but even presents him with the blessings 
of goodness. In a word, it takes a kind part in 
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the prosperity, and is a fellow sufferer in the 
adversity of others; and therefore, in the next 
place, it envieth not. 

That charity which saffereth long, is already 
taught to be resigned to Providence; is not of 
a querulous, complaining temper, bat is easily 
content, however moderate its condition. That 
charity which is kind, which interests itself with 
a warm concern in the welfare of others, will be 
less apt to repine at their superior prosperity or 
success. As it delights in relieving the wants 
and ministering to the happiness of others, so it 
cannot but take a pleasure in seeing those wants 
more richly supplied by the bounty of Heaven. 
It has learnt to adore the goodness of Providence, 
which imparts itself to all men liberally, and is 
abundantly shed over all his works ; and will be 
rather thankful for the blessings which it enjoysj 
than repine at those which it wants. - By means 
of this happy temper, as it extends its own hap- 
piness, and makes it common to many, so it in 
return shares in some degree the prosperity of 
others, and makes their happiness its own, by 
rejoicing with them that do rejoice. 

Charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly. These words 
import a modest and inoffensive temper, which 
arrogates nothing to itself, and derogates nothing 
from others. It is not easy to separate from each 
other the Christian duties, which in this cata- 
logue are so closely linked together. In the 
united lustre of so many shining perfections, we 
cannot well discern, severally and distinctly, the 
beauties of each. Those which are here men- 
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tioned^ hamility and sobriety of mind and beha« 
vionr, always go together, and are inseparable 
ttom that charity which considers all men as its 
friends and equals ; and which forbids us to en- 
tertain any degree of contempt for the mestnest of 
our fellow creatures. He, whose thoughts are 
taken up in admiring his own fancied perfections, 
seldom thinks the rest of mankind worth much 
of his concern ; whilst the truly charitable person 
condescends to the poorest and meanest, and in- 
vites to his notice those who want his compassion 
and assistance. For this reason we find the du- 
ties of charity and humility frequently, in Scrip- 
ture, placed together, as having a close depend- 
ance on each other : ** Put on, therefore, bowels 
of mercy, kindness, humbleness of mind.'^ — *' Be 
ye kindly affectioned one towards another in bro- 
therly love, in honour preferring one another." 

'* Charity seeketh not her own ;" is not intent 
only on its own profit or advantage, but employs 
much of its thoughts in consulting the good of 
others ; does not make its own will the standard 
of truth, or its own interest the measure of right 
and wrong. It looks not only on its own things, 
but has regard likewise to tlie things of others. 
It is far from covetousness, and far from ambi- 
tion ; it is not of a fond aspiring humour, pro- 
jecting schemes of greatness to itself, and pursu- 
ing them without any regard to the claims of 
others. In the competitions in which it may bei 
engaged, it governs itself by the strict rules of 
reason and equity ; thinks not the worse of any 
for pursuing an interest which interferes with its 
own, provided it be carried on with the modesty 
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and ingenuity which it prescribes to itself; is 
never willingly the author of contention, bat 
rather will recede from the most equitable preten- 
sionsy as far as the rules of prudence and discre- 
tion will admit, than be the occasion of strife and 
debate. Even in the offices of humanity and 
beneficence, charity seeketfa not her own; aims 
not at her own glory and applause, but termi" 
nates her views wholly in procuring the happi- 
ness, or relieving the misery of others. 

The next ornament of the charitable character 
is that of a meek and quiet spirit ; it is not easily 
provoked. As it allows of no degree of revenge, 
it endeavours in itself to suppress every motion 
of anger and resentment ; and, as far as is pos- 
sible, to live peaceably with all men. Hence it 
is not to be moved by litde injuries or offences; 
and thus often defeats, in the best manner, the 
malice of its enemies, by resolutely preserving 
that tranquillity of mind which they attempt in 
vain to disturb. Not that the person of this cha* 
racter is mere insensible to injuries and ill treat- 
ment than others. The roan who has a general 
good will for mankind will be himself but too apt 
to set a value upon ^he good will and esteem of 
men, and cannot be unconcerned at the ill returns 
which, instead of this, he will sometimes meet 
with; but it is still slow to anger; and, when 
kindled on any worthy occasion, it burns not 
with violence, but, as a lambent flame, is gentle 
in its effects, and will soon be extinguished. 
Charity spreads a calm over the mind, whieh no 
storms of rage and passion can long interrupt or 
disturb ; the heavenly dove dwells there, in the 
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heart where charity resides ; and the peace of 
God will rest upon it. 

Charity thinketh no evil. It is not inclined to 
think ill of others, but puts the best and most 
favourable construction upon their words and 
actions. It does not depreciate their seeming 
virtues, by ill natured surmises and indirect insi- 
nuations ; it is not ingenious in finding out mo- 
tives and designs, which do not appear; but 
where the actions of men appear fair and com- 
mendable, supposes them to arise from the best 
principles, and gives them their due praise. And 
as it is not of itself disposed to think any evil, so 
neither will it hastily give credit to it on the 
representation of others. It will carefully exa- 
mine the grounds of every relation, before it will 
believe any thing to the prejudice of its neigh- 
bours; and in these instances is often harder 
put to it to think well of the tale-bearer, than of 
the person who is the subject of his censorious 
remarks. 

Charity rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth; it takes no unjust advantages, nor 
triumphs in any success but what is obtained by 
the most lawful and innocent methods; it is a 
j9tranger to artifice and dissimulation ; and places 
its sole strength and security in honesty and 
truth. It flatters not, nor applauds the vices of 
others, but sees with a due concern the prevail- 
ing corruption of the world, and is never more 
pleased than when it sees the cause of truth and 
virtue prosper. w. adams. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGE OF ACQUIRING 
KNOWLEDGE. 

In every period of life the acquisition of know- 
ledge is one of the most pleasing employments 
of the human mind. But in youth there are cir- 
cumstances which make it productive of higher 
enjoyment. It is then that everything has the 
charm of novelty ; that curiosity and fancy are 
avtrake ; and that the heart swells vrith the an- 
ticipations of future eminenc/e and utility. Even 
in those lower branches of instruction which we 
call mere accomplishments, there is something 
always pleasing to the young in their acquisition. 
They seem to become every well educated person, 
— they adorn, if they do not dignify humanity ; 
and what is far more, while they give an elegant 
employment to the hours of leisure and relaxation, 
they afford a means of contributing to the purity 
and innocence of domestic life. But in the 
acquisition of knowledge of a higher kind, — in 
the hours when the young gradually begin the 
study of the laws of nature, and of the faculties 
of the human mind, or of the magnificent revela- 
tions of the gospel, — there is a pleasure of a 
sublimer nature. The cloiid which, in their in- 
fant years, seemed to cover nature from their 
view, begins gradually to resolve. The world 
in which they are placed opens with all its won- 
ders upon their eye ; their powers of attention 
and observation seem to expand with the scene 
before them ; and, while they see, for the first 
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tiDae, the immensity of the uniyerse of God, and 
mark the migestic simplicity of those laws by 
which its operations are conducted, they feel as 
if they were awakened to a higher species of be- 
ing, and admitted into nearer intercourse with the 
Author of Nature. It is this period of all others, 
accordingly, that must determine our hopes or 
fears of the future fate of the young. To feel no 
joy in such pursuits ; to listen carelessly to the 
voice which brings such magnificent instruction ; 
to see the veil raised which conceals the counsels 
of the Deity, and to show no emotion at the dis- 
covery, are symptoms of a yreak and toipid spirit, 
of a mind unworthy of the advantages it possesses, 
and which is £tted only for the humility of sen- 
sual and ignoble pleasure. Of those, on the 
contrary, who distinguish themselves by the love 
of knowledge, tvho follow with ardour the career 
that is opened to them, we are apt to form the 
most honourable presages. It is the character 
natural to youth, and which, therefore, promises 
well of their maturity. We foresee for them, at 
least, a life of pure and virtuous enjoyment, and 
are willing to anticipate no common share of 
future usefulness and splendour. 

In the second place, the pursuits of knowledge 
lead not only to happiness but to honour. '' Length 
of days,'' in the words of the text, <^ is in her 
right hand, and in her left are riches and honour." 
It is honourable to excel even in the most trifling 
species of knowledge, in those which can amuse 
only the passing hour. It is more honourable to 
excel in those different branches of science which 

VOL. I. Z 
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are connected with the liberal professionB of life, 
and which tend so much to the dignity and well 
being of humanity. It is the means of raising 
the most obscure to esteem and attention; it 
opens to the jost ambition of youth some of the 
most distinguished and respected situations in 
society ; and it places them there with the con* 
soling reflection, that it is to their own industry 
and labour, in the providence of Qod, that they 
are alone indebted for them. But to excel in the 
higher attainments of knowledge, — ^to be distin* 
guished in those greater pursuits which have 
commanded the attention, and exhausted the 
abilities of the wise in every former age, is per- 
haps, of all the distinctions of human understand- 
ing, the most honourable and grateful. When 
we look back upon the great men who have gone 
before us in every path of glory, we feel our eye 
turn from the career of war and of ambition, and 
inroluntarily rest upon those who have displayed 
the great truths of religion, who have investigated 
the laws of social welfare, or extended the sphere 
of useful knowledge. These are honours, we 
feel, which have been gained without a crime, 
and which can be enjoyed without remorse ; they 
are honours also which can neyer die, — ^which 
can shed lastre even upon the humblest head,—- 
and to which the young of every succeeding age 
will look up as their brightest incentires to the 
pursuit of Tirtuous fame. auson. 
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THE PROPER USE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The first end to which all wisdom or knowledge 
ought to be employed, is to illustrate the wisdom 
or goodness of the Father of Nature. Every 
science that is cultivated by man leads naturally 
to religious thought, from the study of the plant 
that grows beneath our feet, to that of the host of 
heaven above us, who perform their stated revo- 
lutions in majestic silence amid the expanse of 
infinity. When, in the youth of Moses, ** the 
Lord appeared to him in Horeb,'' a voice was 
heard, saying, ^* draw nigh hither, and put off 
thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place where 
thou standest is holy ground.'' It is with such a 
reverential awe that every great or elevated mind 
will approach to the study of nature, and with 
such feelings of adoration and gratitude, that be 
will receive the illumination that gradually opens 
upon his soul. It is not the lifeless mass of 
matter, he will then feel, that he is examining,^-^ 
it is the mighty machine of Eternal Wisdom : 
the workmanship of him ^' in whom every thing 
lives, and moves, and has its being.'^ Under an 
aspect of this kind, it is impossible to pursue 
knowledge without mingling with it the most 
elevated sentiments of devotion ;-— it is impossible 
to perceive Uie laws of nature without perceiving, 
at the same time, the presence and the providence 
of the Lawgiver i and thus it is that, in every, 
age, the evidences of true religion have advanced 
with the progress of true philosophy ; and that 
0cience, in erecting a monument to herself, has, 
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at the same time, erected an altar to the Deity. 
The knowledge of nature, however, is not ex- 
hausted. Here are many great discoveries yet 
awaiting the labours of science ; and with them 
there are also awaiting to humanity many addi- 
tional proofs of the wisdom and benevolence of 
** Him that made us." To the hope of these, 
great discoveries, few, indeed, can pretend : — 
yet, let it ever be remembered, that he who can 
trace any one new fact, or can exemplify any one 
new instance of divine wisdom or benevolence in 
the system of nature, has not lived in vain ; that 
he has added to the sum of human knowledge ; 
and, what is far more, that he has added to the 
evidence of those greater truthi>, upon which the 
happiness of time and eternity depends. 

The second great end to which all knowledge 
ought to be employed, is to the welfare of hu- 
manity. Every science is the foundation of some, 
art beneficial to men ; and while the study of it 
leads us to see the beneficence of the laws of 
nature, it calls upon us also to follow the great 
end of the Father of Nature in their employment, 
and application. I need not say what a field is 
thus opened to the benevolence of knowledge : I 
need not tell you, that in every department of. 
learning there is good to be done to mankind : I 
need not remind you, that the age in which we 
live has given us the noblest examples of this- 
kind, and that science now finds its highest glory 
in improving the condition, or in allaying the 
miseries of humanity. But there is one thing of 
which it is proper ever to remind you, because 
the modesty of knowledge often leads us to forget; 
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it, — and that is, tiiat the power of scieiitific bene- 
volence is far greater than that of all others, to 
the welfare of society. The benevolence of the 
great, or the opulent, however eminent it may 
be, perishes with, themselves. The benevolence 
even of sovereigns is limited to the narrow bound- 
ary of hnman life ; and not unfrequently is suc- 
ceeded by different and discordant counsels. But 
the benevolence of knowledge is as extensive as 
the race of man, and as permanent as the exist- 
ence of society. He, in whatever situation he may 
be, who, in the study of science, has discovered 
a new means of alleviating pain, or of remedying 
disease ; who has described a wiser method of 
preventing poverty, or of shielding misfortune ; 
who has suggested additional means of increasing 
.or improving the beneficent productions of nature j 
has left a memorial of himself which can never 
be forgotten ; which will communicate happiness 
to ages yet unborn; and which, in the emphatic 
language of scripture, renders him a '* fellow- 
worker" with God himself in the improvement of 
his creation. 

The third great end of all knowledge is the 
improvement and exaltation of our own minds. 
It was the voice of the apostle, ^^ What manner 
of men ought ye to be, to whom the truths of the 
Gospel have come 1*' It is the voice of nature 
also, << What manner of men ought ye to be, to. 
whom the treasures of wisdom are opened V* Of 
all the spectacles, indeed, which life can offer 
us, there is none more painful, or unnatural, than 
that of the union of vice with knowledge. It 
counteracts the great designs of God in the distri- 
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bution of wiBdom ; and it aMimilatefl men, not to 
the usual characteia of human frailty, but to those 
dark and malignant spirits who fell from heaven, 
and who excel in knowledge only that they may 
employ it in malevolenoe. To the wise and virtuous 
man, on the contrary, to him whose moral attain- 
meats have kept pace with his inteUectual, and 
who has employed the great talent with which 
he is entrusted to the glory of Ood and to the 
good of humanity, are presented the sablimest 
prospects that mortality can know. ^' In my 
father's house," says our Saviour, ** are many 
mansions ;*' mansions, we may dare to interpret, 
fitted to the different powers that life has acquired, 
and to the uses to which they have been applied. 
Of that great scene, indeed, which awaito all, 
whether ignorant or wise, it becomes us to think 
with reverential awe. Yet we know '< that it 
will then be well with the good, though it vrill not 
be well with the wicked ;" and we are led, by an 
instinctive anticipation, to suppose that they who 
here excelled in wisdom and benevolence will be 
rewarded with higher objects, upon which they 
may be employed, and admitted into nearer pros- 
pects of the government of Eternal Wisdom, 
«' In his light they shall see light." <' They shall 
see him, not as through a glass, darkly; but ae 
he is. They shall know, even as they themselvee 
are known." auson. 
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THE ADVANTAGE TO YOUTH FROM 
THE SOCIETY OP OLD AGE. 

No society caa be more beneficial to the young 
than occasional intercourse with those whom 
length of days hath taught wisdom, and whose 
comforts are derived chiefly from recuson and 
reflection, instead of appetite and passion. Wer& 
there, indeed, no .other motiyes to enforce it, the 
pleasure arising from variety would be sufficient. 
Unvaried gratification soon becomes tiresome and 
insipid ; if, therefore, we wish to cultivate true 
happiness, we must diversify even the rational 
enjoyments of life. None but the morose would 
debar youth from pleasure, provided it be neither 
vicious nor degrading; but to retire from the 
scenes of festivity and joy, and anticipate the 
benefit of experience from the admonitions of the 
aged, is not only the way to enlarge the under- 
standing and fortify the heart, but the best means 
of rendering the return of other pleasures inno- 
cent and delightful. 

By thus furnishing the mind with various 
powers of enjoyment, it is prevented also from 
being lost in sensuality, or enslaved to the idle 
gratifications of vanity and pride. Taught to 
watch for ourselves, from the strange vicissitudes 
that have Jbefallen others, we first submit to the 
duty,, and then enjoy, the benefit of thought and 
meditation. When the pleasures of the world 
ate interrupted, or withdrawn, which must often 
be the case, we can retire without regret from 
what delighted the eye, or charmed the ear, and 
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derive comforts from a purer source ; comforts 
that are indepeodent of others, and that accom- 
pany us in solitude and silence, in the season of 
calamity, and at the hour of death. To acquire 
discipline over the mind, with Which so many 
blessings are connected, nothing can be more effec- 
tual than frequent intercourse with the aged. 

Many young petsons, I know, are ready to 
allege their gravity and moroseness, their indif- 
ference to amusements, or their condemnation of 
pleasure, as bars to this desirable society. But 
consider; it is not an accession of spirits and 
vivacity that you want ; your foolish confidence 
and blind credulity need not be increased; and 
surely the ardour of your passions and desires is 
already sufSciently dangerous. These require 
not to be inflamed, but controlled ; and we wish 
you to frequent the company t>f the aged for what 
you chiefly want, and they are particularly quali- 
fied to bestow ; — habits of thought and reflection, 
sobriety of sentiment, the warnings of experience, 
and the great daty of guarding against the temp- 
tation of the world. 

But you must not expect at once the beauties 
of the spring and the fruits of autumn ; you must 
not be disappointed, if you do not find the wisdom 
of age enlivened by the gay hopes and boundless 
confidence of youth ; nor must you regret that 
the exercise of the more amiable virtue is un- 
attended with the raptures of passion, or the 
endearments of sensibility. That would be as 
preposterous as to look for roses in December, or 
to expect that the setting sun should shine with 
the fervid splendour of noon. 
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Beside^ the gradual abatement of appetite and 
passion, the apathy which satiety or freqaent 
repetition produces, and not to mention the many 
infirmities of the aged, there are other causes to 
render them, what we might call, morose, bus* 
picious, and severe. They have seen and are 
assured of the folly and the danger which attend the 
pleasures of the world ; they have often grieved, 
aind, perhaps, suffered for the baseness and de- 
pravity of men ; they have often chased the phan- 
toms of hope, till they have vanished into air, 
and when other illusions supplied their place, 
they have grasped at happiness, perhaps, but 
embraced misery. Can you wonder then that 
prudence should sometimes teach them to appre- 
hend evil, where you see nothing but good ? And 
that their expectations should be moderate, their 
wishes sober, aud their passions subdued ? 

HEWLBTT. 



THE MERE PROFESSION OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY NOT SUFFICIENT. 

The mere profession of the Gospel, which consists 
in outward conformity, in the indefinite assent of 
the understanding, will but aggravate their guilt. 
Christianity is a practical principle displaying 
itself in love and obedience to Gk>d, in .active 
exertion for the service of man, in constant efforts 
after inward piety, and personal and progressive 
holiness. Any thing short of this is not tiie reli- 
gion which Christ came from heaven to teach, nor 
will it carry us safely thither. 

TOL. I. A A 
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Oh ! l«t those to whom life is jest openiiig, 
whose hearts are lull of hope, and vigoiiry aad 
gaiety, pause and consider their ways, and pon- 
der the path of their feet. They are not yet iD 
the timnm^s of the world. They know nothing 
of the tyranny of custom, nothing of tiie riavery 
of habit Their race ie stili to be run, and an 
immortal erown may be their portion. 

Let them examine with earnestness the evi- 
dences of their religion, that they may be ready 
to give a reason for the hope that is in them ; 
imploring with humble fervour assistiuioe from 
the fountain of all truth, and lig^t, and know* 
ledge : they will then receive with meekness the 
engrafted word which is able to save their souls ; 
they will hold fisst the profession of their faith 
without wavering. But let it not be a simple 
adoption, a mere profession of Christianity, but 
an active principle, an animating spirit, diffusing 
itself through every thought, word, and action. 

ANONYMOUS. 



THE INVISIBILITY OF GOD NO ARGU- 
MENT AGAINST HIS EXISTENCE. 

Now one thing which diminishes greatly man*8 
conviction of the being and power of God, espe- 
cially with persons who do not bestow much 
thought upon the subject, is, that they do not see 
him : *' No man hath seen God at any time ;'' 
and the want of this, of actually perceiving hUa 
with our senses, has a very considerable effect 
upon the persuasion of ail who are not accus- 
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tomed to refleetioii. The«Tid«iee of oar BenttM, 
or the tefttknony of other men's, is the strong and 
natural proof of the reality. and existence of Biost 
things, and with many, the only proof they wiU 
attend to. To believe any tiling to exist and aet 
which yet cannot he seen or felt^ and which no 
man hath Be^a or .felt, requires a reach of .thought 
which many, from want of hahits of seriousness 
and meditation, do not attain to. t¥^e see and 
hear one another, and therefio^Be doubt not of one 
another^s existence. We do not see God and 
hear him, and therefore it is to reason and acga« 
meat we mo^t appeal to be. satisfied of his existi* 
ence. Thore mre, I am confident, reasons and 
arguments, so strong and plain, tiiat no man can 
well withstand them, or not have his judgment 
convinced by them ; yet still the fact of never 
seeing this great being, or perceiving him with 
our senses, brings upon the subject a kind of 
suspense and hesitation. The most natural way 
of delivering our thoughts from any doubts on 
this account is, that there are many other things 
besides the Deity, of the existence and reality of 
which we have no doubt, nor can have any doubt^ 
which nevertheless we do not see, nor can see, 
nor ever were se'en. A stone drops to the ground ! 
something mustdraw it thitbev— somethkig must 
influence and act upon it, to cause it to flail down 
rather than fly upwards— 'to urge it constantly to 
seek and iprees towards the lowest place rather 
than to any other part, or in any other directton ; 
yet no eye can see what it is that thus acts upon 
the stone. Shall we ^therefore say that nothing 
acts upon it ? That tiiis constant and powerful 
efiect has no cause to 'produce it, because we 
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perceive none with our senses ? This is one plkia 
instance. There is something of vast efficacy 
and activity, which is spread and diffused through 
every part of space that we are acquainted with. 
Gk> where we will, we meet with it — ^in ourselves 
—in every thing about us. Whatever has weight 
(and all bodies have it more or less) feels and 
suffers the influence of this universal agent; yet 
nothing is to be seen all the while—no visible 
stream or fluid driving or carrying all bodies to 
the centre — ^no- discernible pull or hold which 
drags them to it. Another similar example may 
l)e taken from the loadstone. It draws a needle 
towards it Something or other must pass be- 
tikreen it and the needle to produce this effect, yet 
nothing is seen. This property in the loadstone 
necessarily depends upon some body communi- 
cating between it and the needle, yet no commu- 
nication is in the smallest degree perceptible; 
We cannot deny the existence of this communi- 
oatittg substance,- because we see effects which 
cannot be accounted for without it; yet it is a 
substance as impossible to be found out by sight 
or touch as the essence of the Deity. The same 
needle which is touched with the loadstone imme- 
diately turns to the north and south-*- if it has 
liberty to move,, it will rest in no other position. 
Now it must have received something from the 
loadstone to give it this new and strange pro- 
perty—but what? Nothing that we can discover 
by our senses. Examine the needle as you will, 
you will find nothing in it different from what it 
had before*^no change, no addition is to be per- 
ceived — ^yet a great change is wrought — a g^eat 
addition is made to the former properties of the 
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needle. What is said of the loadstone is trae 
also of another surprising quality of bodies*— 
electricity. By the mere rubbing of a glass or 
plate, a metal may be made to gather from it a 
quantity of something or other, so strong and 
violent in its effects as to kill the person who 
touches it ; yet nothing is seen to be collected by 
the glass, or given to the metal — ^nothing is per- 
ceived to cover the surface of either, or to rest 
upon it, till the dreadful shock we receive from 
it informs us that there is something present 
which cannot be seen, and which, though unseen, 
possesses irresistible strength and efficacy. Cer- 
tainly, therefore, there are in nature — near us 
also, and about us, pervading and filling, like- 
wise, every part of space we are acquainted with 
'^powerful and active substances which yet are 
totally invisible to human eyes. What difficulty, 
then, in conceiving that the great and mighty 
cause of all things should exist, and perceive, 
and act, and be present through all nature, and 
all regions of nature, and yet remain impercepti- 
ble to our senses otherwise than by his effects — 
^ould see all things, yet himself be unseen- 
should be about our path and about our bed, 
not far from every one of us, and yet invisible — 
should know what passes both around us and- 
within us, and yet himself be concealed from our 
eyes? We see not our own souls — ^what it is 
within us which thinks ; nor can we find it out by 
dissecting or scrutinizing human bodies ever so 
exactly ; much less are our senses capable of 
piercing that infinite Spirit which fills and governs 
the umvers9t palsy. 
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WEALTH NOT PRODUCTIVE 

OP 

A PROPORTIONATE DEGREE OF ENJOYMENT. 

First, tlieii, sappoie a man gets all the wor 14^ 
what 18 it that he gets ? It is a bubble and a 
fantasm, and hath no reality beyond a present 
transient use; a thing that is impossible to be 
enjoyedy beoause its fruits and usages are trans* 
mitted to us by parts and by succession. He 
that bi^ all the world (if we can suppose such 
a man) cannot have a dish of fresh summer fruits 
in the midst of winter, not so much as a green 
figic and yery much of its possessions is so hid, so 
fugacious, and of so uncertain purchase, that it 
is like the riches of the sea to the lord of the 
shore; all the fish and wealth within all its 
hoUownesses are Ms, but he is never the bettei 
for what he cannot get : all the shell fishes that 
produce pearl, produce them not for him; and 
the bowels of the earth shall hide her treasures 
in undiscovered retirements : so that it will signi^ 
as much to this great purchaser to be entitled to 
an inheritance in the upper region of the air; he 
is so far from possessing all its riches, that he 
does not so much as know of them, nor under^ 
stand the philosophy of her minerals. 

I ctmsider that he that is. the greatest possessor 
in the world, enjoys its best and most noble-parts^ 
and those which are of most excellent perfection^ 
but in common with the inferior persons, and the 
inost despicable of his kingdom. Can the greatest 
prince enclose the sun, and set one. little star in 
his cabinet for his own use, or secure to himself 
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the genUe aad beaiga inflnenee of any one con* 
stellation ? Are not hia subjects' fields bedewed 
with the same showers that water his gardens of 
pleasure? 

Nay, those things which he esteems his orna- 
ment, and the singularity of his possessions, are 
they not of more use to others than to himself? 
For suppose his garments splendid and shining^ 
Hke the robe of a cherub, or the clothing of the 
fields, all that he that wears them enjoys is, 
that ihej keep him warm, and clean, and modest; 
and all this is done by clean and less pompous 
vestments ; and the beauty of them, which dis* 
tinguishes him from others, is made to please the 
eyes of the beholders ; and he is like a fair bird^ 
or the meretricious painting of a wanton woman, 
made wholly to be looked on, that is, to be 
eigoyed by every one but himself: and the UArest 
face or the sparkling eye cannot perceive or e^joy 
their own beauties but by reflection. It is I 
that am pleased with beboldiug his gaiety ; and 
the gay man, in his greatest bravery, is only 
pleased because I am pleased with the ugfat ; so 
borrowing his little and imaginary complacency 
from the delight that I have, not from any inhe- 
rency in his own possession. 
. The poorest artisan of Rome, walking in Caesar's 
gardens, had the same pleasures which they 
ministered to their lord : and although, it may 
be, he was put to gather fruits to eat from another 
place, yet his other senses were delighted equally 
with Caesar's : the birds made him as good music, 
the flowers gave him as sweet smells; he there 
sucked as good air, and delighted in the beauty 
and order of the place,fov the same reason and upon 
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the Bame perception aB the prince himself ; save 
only that Caesar paid, for all that pleasure, vast 
sums of money, the blood and treasure of a pro-«. 
vince, which the poor man had for nothing. 

Suppose 'a man lord of all the world'(for still 
we are but in supposition),' yet since every thing 
is received, not according to its own greatness 
and worth, but according to the capacity of the 
receiver, it signifies very little as to our content 
or to the riches of our possession. If any man 
should give to a lion a fair meadow full of hay, 
or a thousand quince trees ; or should give to the 
goodly bull, the master and the fairest of the 
whole herd, a thousand fair stags; if a man 
should present to a chiid a ship laden with Per- 
sian carpets, and the ingredients of the rich 
scarlet, all these, being disproportionate either 
to the appetite or to the understanding, could 
add nothing of content, and might declare the 
freeness of the presenter, but they upbraid the 
incapacity of the receiver. And so it does if 
God should give the whole world to any man. 
He knows not what to do with it ; he can use no 
more, but according to the capacities of a man ; 
he can use nothing but meat, and drink, and 
clothes; and infinite riches, t^at can give him 
changes of raiment every day and a full table, do 
but give him a clean trencher every bit he eats ; 
it signifies no more but wantonness and variety, 
to the same, not to any new purposes. He to 
whom the world can be given to any purpose 
greater than a private estate can minister, must 
have new capacities created in him: he needs the 
understanding of an angel, to take the accounts 
of his estate ; he had need have a stomach like 
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fire or the grave, for else he can eat no more than 
one of his healthful subjects ; and unless he hath 
an eye like the sun, and a motion like that of a 
thought, and a bulk as big as one of the orbs of 
heaven, the pleasures of his eye can be no greater 
than to behold the beauty of a little prospect 
from a hill, or to look upon the heap of gold 
packed up in a little room, or to dote upon a 
cabinet of jewels, better than which there is no 
man that sees at all, but sees every day. For, 
not to name the beauties and sparkling diamonds 
of heaven, a man's, or a woman's, or a hawk's 
eye, is more beauteous and excellent than all the 
jewels of his crown. And when we remember 
that a beast, who hath quicker lenses than a 
man, yet hath not so great delight in the fruition 
of any object, because he wants understanding 
and the power to make reflex acts upon his per- 
ception; it will follow, that understanding and 
knowledge is the greatest instrument of pleasure, 
and he that is most knowing hath a capacity to 
become happy which a less knowing prince, or a 
rich person, hath not ; and in this only a man's 
capacity is capable of enlargement. But then, 
although they only have power to relish any 
pleasure rightly, who rightly understand the 
nature, and degrees, and essences, and ends of 
things ; yet they that do so, understand also the 
▼anity and unsatisfyingness of the things of this 
world, so that the relish, which could not be 
great but in a great understanding, appears con- 
temptible, because its vanity appears at the same 
time ; the understanding sees all, and sees through 

it. JEREMY TAYLOR. 

VOL. I. B B 
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RELIANCE ON THE DEITY 

TAB 

BEST SPURGE OF PAIISNCB ANB POBTETUBE. 

There are few instances of parlicular virtue 
more engaging than those of this heroic cast,, 
and if we may take the testimony of a heathen 
philosopher upon it, there i» not an ottject in the- 
world which God can be supposed to look down 
upon with greater pleasure than that of a good 
man involved in misfortunes, surrounded on all 
sides with difficulties^-^yet cheerfully bearing 
up his head, and struggling against tiiem with 
firmness and constancy of mind. Certainly, to 
our conceptions, such objects must be truly en-i 
gaging, — and the reason of so exalted an enco*^ 
mium from this hand is easily to be guessed : no 
doubt, the wisest of the heathen philosophers 
had found, from observation upon the life of man,, 
that the many troubles and infirmities of hi3. 
nature, the sicknesses, disappointments, sorrow 
for the loss of children or property, with the 
numberless other calamities and cross accidents 
to which the life of man is subject, were in them- 
selves so great; — and so Utile solid comfort to be 
administered from the mere refinements of philo-^ 
sophy in such emergencies, that there was no 
virtue which required greater efforts, or which 
was found so difficult to be achieved upon moral 
principles,: — upon moral principles, which lutd 
no foundation to sustain this great weight whieb- 
the infirmities of our nature laid upon it : — an^d. 
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for this reason, it is obaenrable that there is no 
subject upon -which the moral writers of antiquity 
have exhausted so much of their eloquence, or 
where they have spent such time and pains, as in 
this of endeavouring to reconcile men to these 
evils ; insomuch that from tiience in most modem 
iangnages, the patient endoriog of afSictlon has, 
by degrees, obtained the name of philosophy, and 
almost monopolized the word to itself, as if it 
was the chief end or compendium of all the 
wisdom which philosophy had to offer. And 
indeed, considering what lights they had, some 
of them wrote exceedingly well; yet, as what 
they said proceeded more from the head than the 
heart, it was generally more calculated to silence 
a -man in his troubles than to convince and teach 
him how to bear them ; and, therefore, however 
subtle and ingenious their arguments might appear 
in the reading, it is to be feared they lost much 
of their efficacy when tried in the application. 
If a man was thrust back in the world by disap'* 
pointments, or, as was Job's case, had suffered a 
sudden change in his fortunes, and from an 
affluent condition was brought down by a train 
of cruel accidents, and pinched with poverty,--- 
philosophy would come in and exhort him to 
stand his ground ; — it would tell him that the 
same greatness and strength of mind which ena« 
bled him to behaTe well in the days of his pros* 
perity, should equally enable him to behave well 
in the days of his adversity ; — ^that it was the 
property of only weak and base spirits, who were 
insolent in the one, to be dejected and overthrown- 
by the other ; whereas, greatand generoas souls^ 
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were at all times calm and equal : as they enjoyed 
the advantages of life with indifference, Uiey were 
able to resign them with the same temper;- — • 
and, consequently, were oat of the reach of 
fortune. All which, however fine, and likely to 
satisfy the fancy of a man at ease, could convey 
but little consolation to a heart already pierced 
with sorrow ; nor is it to be conceived how an 
unfortunate creature should any more receive 
relief from such a lecture, however just, than a 
man racked with an acute fit of the gout or stone 
could be supposed to be set free from torture by 
hearing from his physicians a nice dissertation 
upon his case. The philosophic consolations in 
sickness, or in afflictions for the death of friends 
and kindred, were just as efficacious ; — and were 
rather, in general, to be considered as good say- 
ings than good remedies ; — ^so that, if a man was 
bereaved of a promising child, in whom all his 
hopes and expectations centred,— or a wife was 
left destitute to mourn the loss and protection of 
a kind and tender husband ; Seneca or Epictetus 
would tell the pensive parent and disconsolate 
widow, that tears and lamentations for the dead 
were fruitless and absurd ! — that to die was the 
necessary and unavoidable debt of nature ; — and, 
as it could admit of no remedy, 'twas impious 
and foolish to grieve and fret themselves upon it. 
Upon such sage counsel, as well as many other 
lessons of the same stamp, the same reflection 
might be applied, which is said to have been 
made by one of the Roman emperors to one who 
administered the same consolations to him on a 
like occasion ; to whom advising him to be com- 
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forted, and make himself easy, since the event 
had been brought about by fatality, and could 
not be helped, he replied, *' That this was so far 
from lessening his trouble, that it was the very 
circumstance which occasioned if So that, 
upon the whole, when the true value of these, 
and many more of their current arguments, have 
been weighed and brought to the test, one is led 
to doubt whether the greatest part of their heroes^ 
the most renowned for constancy, were not much 
more indebted to good nerves and good spirits, 
or the natural happy frame of their tempers, for 
behaving well, than to any extraordinary helps 
which they could be supposed to receive from 
their instructors : and, therefore, I should make 
BO scruple to assert, that one such instance of 
patience and resignation as this, which the Scrip- 
ture gives us in the person of Job, not of one 
most pompously declaiming upon the contempt 
of pain and poverty, but of a man sunk in the 
lowest condition of humanity, to behold him 
when stripped of his estate, his wealth, his 
friends, his children, cheerfully holding up his 
head, and entertaining his hard fortune with 
firmness and serenity, and that not from a stoical 
stupidity, but a just sense of Ood's providence, 
and a persuasion of his justice and goodness in 
all his dealings ; such an example, I say, as this 
is of more universal use, speaks truer to the 
heart than all the heroic precepts which the 
pedantry of philosophy has to offer. 

STERNE. 
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THE WISDOM OF PERSEVERING IN 
OUR ACTIVE DUTIES. 

Every man of underatandkig acknowledges some 
obligation to apply oar talents to the business of 
hnman life, or to the ends of our probation for the 
WOTld to come, as long as we are capable of exer- 
cising them. It is impossible seriously to doubt 
that our personal duties must be indispensable, as 
long as we have the means of fulfilling them. 

But when the doctrine is applied to practice, 
we are apt to take very different views of the 
subject. Though it is a truth fully established 
by experience, that it is best for every man, in the 
present life, and most for his advantage as an 
immortal being, to persevere in the active duties 
of his condition, as long as it is possible for him 
to discharge them ; there is nothing which men 
more generally allow to dwell on their thoughts 
tiirough life, than the idea, that a time shall come, 
long before they die, when they shall be able to 
relinquish their usual or professional occupations, 
and to spend the rest of their time, without labour 
or exertion, in the enjoyment of their private or 
domestic situations. Few in comparison are ever 
permitted to realize an idea which so many allow 
to occupy their imaginations. Of those who are 
enabled to relinquish their labours, if their lives 
are prolonged^ the greater part have reason to 
repent what Uiey have done. By the change 
produced on their habits, atad by want of use, 
their Acuities are gradually impaired, as the 
sources of theii^ activity are 'diminished ; and 
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they meet with chagrm and duwppbintmeiit^ 
where they expected to have found nothing but 
sattsfieiction or tranquillity. 

I do not say that those who have retired, from 
the buBtle of afiairs cannot employ, and employ 
faithfully, << the fragments" both of their health 
and their vigour. They have certainly much in 
their power, if they consecrate their leisure to real 
duties, and keep their talents occupied as they 
ought to be $ much which relates to the discipline 
of their own minds ; much which can be done in 
domestic life,, for the advantage of the old or of 
the young,, to whom they can give their attention 
or their time ; much by which they, can be useful 
to those whose characters they can influence, 
whose hands they can strengthen; whom they 
can assist in their difficulties,. or comfort in their 
sickness, or furnish with the means- either of 
prosperity or of religion. 

Those who apply the decline of life to such 
purposes as these, do not. retire in vain from the 
bustle of the world. If they embrace heartily 
the oppcHrtunities of usefulness they still possess, 
nothing is lost which they are capable of attain- 
ing. That which they do in secret for the glory 
of God, or for the advantage of their, fellow mor- 
tals, is sanctified by the prayer of faith, and shall 
be accounted to them as good service in '^ the 
day of Christ." 

But though I say this, I have no hesitation to 
add, that those who abide by their active occu- 
pations from a sense of duty, and who employ the 
last portion of their talents where they spent their 
vigour, have much better reason to expect that- 
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both their iMeftilneM and their persoDal comfort 
shall be contintted as long as they live. 

No good man's conscience will suggest to him 
that he ought to become weary of his labours. 
He who delights in the service on which his duty 
or his usefulness depends, can have no wish to 
relinquish it He is anxious to persevere in the 
duties which he can in any degree accomplish, 
even when he is conscious of his decline. He looks 
up to Oody to whom he thinks he shall soon 
return ; and though he knows that his summons 
to die cannot be distant, it continues to be the first 
wish of his heart that he may be found employing 
the last portions of his health and life in the 
duties of his proper place. 

A man who is able to preserve this happy tem- 
per of mind to the end, has a far better prospect, 
than other habits could afford him, of possessing 
the vigour of his faculties to his last hour ; and 
therefore of extending his labours and his useful- 
ness far beyond the ordinary term of human 
activity . He hears the voice of his Master, urging 
his duties and his fidelity on his conscience, till 
his strength is gone : and he does not lose the 
impression of it till the last spark of life expires. 

SIR HENRY WELLWOOD. 
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THE HERMIT OF THE ATHYRAS. 

While the seat of empire was yet at Byzantium, 
and that city was the centre, not only of domi- 
nion, but of learning and politeness, a certain 
herinit had fixed his residence in a cell, on the 
banks of fJie Athyras, at the distance of about 
ten miles from the capital. The spot was -retired, 
although so near the great city, and was pro- 
tected as well by woods and precipices as by the 
awful reverence with which, at that time, altt^ 
ranks beheld the character of a recluse. Indeed, 
the poor old man, who tenanted the little hol- 
low, at the summit of a crag, beneath which 
the Athyras rolls its impetuous torrent, was not 
famed for the severity of his penances, or the 
strictness of his mortifications. That he was 
either studious, or protracted his devotions to a^ 
late hour, was evident, for his lamp was often^ 
VOL. 1. cc 
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Been to stream through the trees which shaded 
his dwelling, when accident called any of the 
peasants from their beds at unseasonable hours. 
Be this as it may, no miracles were imputed to 
him; the sick rarely came to petition for the 
benefit of his prayers, and though some both 
loved him and had good reason for loving him, 
yet many undervalued him for the want of that 
very austerity which the old man seemed most 
desirous to avoid. 

It was evening, and the long shadows of the 
Thracian mountains were extending still farther 
and farther along the plains, when this old man 
was disturbed in his meditations by the approach 
of a stranger. ** How far is it to Byzantium?*' 
was the question put by the traveller. *^ Not far 
to those who know the country," replied the 
hermit; '' but a stranger would not easily find 
his way through the windings of these woods, 
and the intricacies of the plains beyond them. 
Do you see that blue mist which stretches aloqg 
the bounding line of the horizon as far as the 
trees will permit the eye to trace it ? That is the 
Propontis : and higher up, on the left, the city of 
Constantinople rears its proud head above the 
waters. But I would dissuade thee, stranger, 
from pursuing thyjourney farther to-night. Thou 
mayest rest in the village, which is half way 
down the hill ; or if thou wilt share my supper 
of roots, and put up with a bed of leaves, my cell 
is open to thee." — " I thank thee, father," replied 
the youth; " I am weary with my journey, and 
will accept thy proffered hospitality." They 
ascended the rock together. The hermit's cell 
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VTBB the work of nature. It penetrated far into 
the rock, and in the innermost recess was a little 
chapel, furnished with a crucifix and a human 
skull, the objects of the hermit's nightly ftocl # 
daily contemplation, for neither of them receiyed 
his adoration. That corruption had not as yet 
crept into the Christian church. The hermit now 
lighted up a fire of dry sticks (for the nights are 
very piercing in the regions about the Hellespont 
and the Bosphorus), and then proceeded to pre- 
pare their vegetable meal. While he was thus 
employed, his young guest surveyed, with sur- 
prise, the dwelling which he was to inhabit for the 
night. A cold rock-hole on the bleak summit of 
one of the Thracian hills, seemed to him a com- 
fortless choice for a weak and solitary old man. 
The rude materials of his scanty furniture still 
more surprised him. A table fixed to the ground, 
a wooden bench, an earthen lamp, a number of 
rolls of papyrus and vellum, and aheap of leaves 
in a comer, the hermit's bed, were all his stock. 
'' Is it possible/' at length he exclaimed, '* that 
you can tenant this comfortless cave, with these 
^anty accommodations, through choice ? Go with 
me, old man, to Constantinople, and receive from 
me those conveniences which befit your years."— 
'^ And what art thou going to do at Constanti- 
nople, my young friend f* said the hermit; "for 
thy dialect bespeaks thee a native of more south- 
em regions. Am I mistaken, art thou not an 
Athenian?*' — ** I am an Athenian," replied th& 
youth, '* by birth, but I hope I am not an Athe"* 
nian in vice. I have left my degenerate birth- 
place in quest of happiness. I have learned from 
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my master Speusippus, a genuine aMerter of the 
much belied doctrines of Epicnrus, that as a 
future state is a mere phantom and yagary of the 
brain, it is the only true wisdom to enjoy life 
while we have it. But I have learned from him 
also, that virtue alone is true enjoyment. . I am 
resolved, therefore, to enjoy life, and that too 
with virtue, as my companion and guide. Mj 
travels are begun with the design of discovering 
where I can best unite both objects : eojoymeni 
the most exquisite,, with virtue the most perfect. 
You perhaps may have reached the latter, my 
good father ^ the former you haye certainly miss- 
ed. To-morrow I shall continue my search. At 
Constantinople I shall laugh and sing with the 
gay, meditate with the sober, drink deeply of 
every unpolluted pleasure, and taste all the fonn- 
tfthis of wisdom and philosophy. I have heard 

« much of the accomplishments of the women of 
Byzantium. With ua females are mere house- 

* hold slaves.; here> I am told, they have minds, 
I almost proHHse myself that I shall marry and 
settle at Constantinople, where the loves and 
graces seem alone to reside, and where even the 
women have minds. My good father,, how the 
wind roars about this aerial nest of youcs,, and 
here you sit during the long cold nights, all 
alone, cold and cheerless,, when Constantinople 
is just at your feet,, with all its joys, its comforts, 
and its elegancies. I perceive that the philo- 
sophers of our sect, who succeeded Epicurus, 
were right, when they taught that there might 
be virtue without enjoyment, and that virtue- 
without eiyoyment it not worth the having.'' 
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The face of the yoath kindled with animation as 
he spake these words, and he visibly enjoyed the 
consciousness of superior intelligence. The old 
man sighed and was silent. As they ate their 
frugal supper, both parties seemed involved in 
deep thought. The young traveller was dream- 
ing of the Byzantine women : his host seemed 
occupied with far different meditations. ^^ So 
you are travelling to Constantinople in search of 
happiness f at length exclaimed the hermit ; *^ I 
too have been a suitor of that divinity, and it may 
be of use to you to hear how I have fared. The 
history of my life will serve to fill up the interval 
before we retire to rest, and my experience may 
not prove altogether useless to one who is about 
to go the same journey which I have finished. 

** These scanty hairs of mine were not always 
gray, nor these limbs decrepid :. I was. once> like 
thee^ young, fresh, and vigorous, full of delightful 
dreams and gay anticipations. Life seemed a 
garden of sweets, a path of roses ; and I thought 
I had but to choose in what way I would be 
happy. I will pass over the incidents of my boy- 
hood, and come to my matuver years. I had 
scarcely seen twenty summers, when I formed 
one of t^ose extravagant and ardent attachments, 
of which youth is so susceptible. It happened 
that, at that time, I bore arms under the emperor 
Theodosius, in his expedition agjainst the Goths, 
who had overrun a part of Thrace. In our return 
from a successful campaign, we staid some time 
in the Greek cities, which border on the £uxine. 
In one of these cities I became acquainted with a 
^male, whoae form was not more elegant thai; 
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her mind was cultivated, and her heart untainted. 
1 had done her family some trivial services, and 
her gratitude spoke too warmly to my intoxicated 
brain to leave any doubt on my mind that she 
loved me. The idea was too exquisitely pleasing 
to be soon dismissed. I sought every occasion 
of being with her. Her mild persuasive voice 
seemed like the music of heaven to my ears, after 
the toils and roughness of a soldier's life. - 1 had 
a friend too, whose converse, next to that of the 
dear object of my secret love, was most dear to 
me. He formed the third in all our meetings, 
and beyond the enjoyment of the society of these 
two, I had not a wish. I had never yet spoken 
explicitly to my female friend, but I fondly hoped 
we understood each other. Why should I dwell 
on the subject? I was mistaken. My friend 
threw himself on my mercy. I found that he, 
not I, was the object of her affections. Young 
man, you may conceive, but i cannot describe 
what 1 felt, as I joined their hands. The stroke 
was severe, and, for a time, unfitted me for the 
duties of my station. I suffered the army to 
leave the place without accompanying it: and 
thus lost the rewards of my past services, and 
forfeited the favour of my sovereign. This was 
another source of anxiety and regret to me, as 
my mind recovered its wonted tone. But the mind 
of youth, however deeply it may feel for a while, 
eventually rises up from dejection, and regains 
its wonted elasticity. That rigour by which ihe 
spirit recovers itself from the depths of useless 
regret, and enters upon new prospects with its 
accustomed ardour, is only subdued by time. I 
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now applied myself to the study of pliilosophy, 
under a Greek master, and all my ambition was 
directed towards letters. But ambition is not 
quite enough to fill a young man's heart. I stiU 
felt a void there, and sighed as I reflected on the 
happiness of my friend. At the time when I 
visited the object of my first love, a young Chris- 
tian woman, her frequent companion, had some- 
times taken up my attention. She was an Ionian, 
by birth, and had all the softness and pensive 
intelligence which her countrywomen are said to 
possess when unvitiated by the eorruptions so 
prevalent in that delightful region. You are no 
stranger to the contempt with which the Greeks 
then treated, and do still, in some places, treat 
tiie ChristiaBs. This young woman bore that 
contempt with a calmness which surprised me. 
There were then but few converts to that religion 
kn those parts, and its profession was therefore 
more exposed to ridicule and persecution from its 
strangeness. Notwithstanding her religion, I 
thought I could love this interesting and amiable 
female, and, in spite of my former mistake, I had 
the vanity to imagine I was not indifferent to her. 
As our intimacy increased, I learned, to my 
astonishment, that she regarded me as one in- 
volved in ignorance and error : and that, although 
she felt an affection for me, yet she would never 
become my wife, while I remained devoted to 
« the religion of my ancestors. Piqued at this dis- 
covery, I received the books, which she now for 
the first time put into my hands, with pity and 
contempt. I expected to find them nothing but 
the repositories of a miserable and deluded super- 
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stition, more presuming than the mystical leaves 
of the Sibyls, or the obscure triads of Zoroaster. 
How was I mistaken ! There was much which I 
could not at all comprehend ; but in the midst of 
this darkness, the effect of my ignorance, I dis- 
cerned a system of morality, so exalted, so exqui- 
sitely pure, and so far removed from all I would 
have conceived of the most perfect virtue, that all 
the philosophy of the Grecian world seemed worse 
than dross in the comparison. My former learn- 
ing had only served to teach me that something 
wfts wanting to complete the systems of philo- 
sophers. Here that invisible link was supplied, 
and I could even then observe a harmony and 
consistency in the whole which carried irresistible 
conviction to my mind. I will not enlarge on 
this subject. Christianity is not a mere set of 
opinions to be embraced by the understanding. 
It is the work of the heart as well as the 'head. 
Let it suffice to say that, in time, I became a 
Christian, and the husband of Sapphira. 

KIRKE WHITE. 



MARGARET. 



Margaret had arranged every thing after her 
frugal dinner was finished, and she sat down to 
work at her cottage window. She had worked 
some time, when her little girl, who was then 
playing near her, asked her to walk out. ** Wait 
a little while, my love," said Margaret ; ** wait 
till I have finished my work, and we will go." 
The little girl was shortly repaid for the patience 
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with which ghe sat down near her mother, quietly 
waiting till she was ready. They were soon on 
the smooth seashore. It was a clear calm after- 
noon in October ; the cloads, which had rendered 
the morning wet and gloomy, had passed away, 
and the sun shone brightly on the gently agitated 
waves, which bore every now and then to the 
sparkling pebbly shore (and left there frequently) 
their fringe of surf and seaweeds. They lingered 
long by the seaside, for Margaret thought there 
was a distant chance of her husband's boat return- 
ing earlier than usual. *' My father will not come 
yet, mother," said her little girl, " if you are 
looking for him." — " No, he will not, my dear," 
answered Margaret, who had stood, forgetful of 
every thing else, gazing on the sea ; ** We will 
go home." They returned, and Margaret sat 
again with her work, by the open window, sing- 
ing cheerfully to her child. At last she found 
that her eyes became a little wearied, and the 
light was growing dim ; on looking out of the 
window, she perceived that the sun was sinking 
into the western waves: no little snowy sail, 
however, appeared in the distance ; she put her 
child to bed; she left the bedroom door partly 
open, and sang very softly; the smiling child 
soon fell asleep, hearing "only, for a short time, 
her mother's sweet voice. Margaret ceased sing- 
ing, for it became darker. The sun had quite 
set, and a long broken line of crimson light alone 
blended with the dark lead-coloured ocean ; the 
same hue melted into the dusky sky. It grew 
darker and darker : Margaret leaned her whole 
head out of the window, and strained her sight ; 

VOL. I. D D 
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but abe coald now Bee nothing. Turning hei 
heud partly round, Bhe listened ; but even the 
faint breeze, vhich hod cuiled tbe waves ao 
slightly, had died away; tbe dull Budden dash 
of the heavy billows, aa they fell upon the shore, 
was alone heard by her. " What a delightful 
evening," anid the aSertiouate tvife, as she saw 
tbe bright beacon flame sparkle into light : " Oh, 
he will soon be borne." She shut the window, 



aecond chapter of Jeremiah, and her eye wan- 
dered over the page, till it rested on the twenty- 
fifth verae. " Yet thou sayeat, because I am 
Innocent, surely his anger will turn from nks; 
behold, I will plead with thee, because Ihoa 
sayest, I have not sinned." She slopped and 
sighed deeply ; for she remembered that she had, 
but a few days before, felt a sort of false pride 
and confidence in herself, because, in recalling 
her past life, she did not remember having com- 
mitted any crime. " J bad quite forgotten," ahe 
said (« herself, " I had qoite forgotten how often 
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I had been ungrateful to Qod ; how often I have 
been unjust to my neighbour, and ill tempered ; 
and how far I have fallen short of the diTine 
example, which my Saviour has given me/' 

She continued, sad and thoughtful, regarding 
nothing, till, as the abstraction of her mind slowly 
dissipated, she was roused by the unwearied 
clicking of the clock, which, with that faint 
noise, we are unable to account for, in a dying 
fire, alone broke upon the perfect stillness of 
every thing around her ; her eyes had been un- 
consciously fixed upon the dial; she had only 
now noticed the lateness of the hour, and starting 
up, she again made up the fire, and opened the 
window. The beacon no longer twinkled brightly, 
she saw only a dull red spot, which grew gra- 
dually fainter, and at last entirely vanished. 
Snatching up the candle, she went out, but a 
lurid halo encircled its flame as she held it over 
her head and looked around ; a deep fog was 
becoming thibker, she could hardly distinguish 
the blaze which brightened her cottage windows : 
slowly and sadly she returned, listening as she 
walked back ; but no voice, no step was heard. 
Many, many fears rushed over her mind ; and no 
hope, that she could be of any use to her husband 
came with those fears : in a storm, she could 
have depended upon the beacon being seen : she 
could now do nothing ; her cottage could not be 
left with her unprotected child; and with the 
fear of not being able to return through the fog, 
she could not carry out her child with her, when 
even to guide her own steps would be a task of 
difficulty and danger. The surges sounded more 
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faintly, and she remembered that the tide wa& 
going out, and that the rocks near the shore, lit 
low tide, presented dangers which she dreaded 
to think of. '* Oh ! he will perish," she cried ; 
** and I can do nothing. — Nothing 2" she added, 
as she looked at the open Bible; '' Oh, yes,*' 
she said, *' there is one who is a present hope in 
time of trouble.*' In an instant, she recollected 
her superstition in consulting the Word of Grod 
before as a mere book of fate. ** Ought I,'* said 
she, '' when reading this book, to have doubted ? 
What is the proof of my religion, my faith in 
God's goodness, when I thus allow my hopes to 
die away ? Does it not say, *■ Commune with 
your own heart, and be still?' * Be not afraid, 
only believe.' — I do, I do believe," she said, and 
calmly knelt down. She prayed long and fer- 
vently, and, on rising up, felt her mind composed 
and prepared, gently repeating to herself, *' only 
believe." Taking the candle, she entered her 
child's room : she gazed at its little smiling lips, 
the eyes just shining through their long dark eye- 
lashes; and the rosy cheek, which pressed the 
swelling pillow beneath it ; and was quite happy. 
Margaret was still looking at her sleeping child, 
when his voice was heard at the cottage door. 

ANONYMOUS. 



THE VISION OF THEODORE. 

Son of Perseverence, whosoever thou art, whose 
curiosity has led thee hither, read and be wise. 
He that now calls upon thee is Theodore, the 
Hermit of Teneriffe, who, in the fifty-seventh 
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year of his retreat, left this instruction to nuan- 
kind, lest his solitary hours should be spent in 
vain. 

I was once what thou art now, a groyeller on 
the earth, and a gazer at the sky; I trafficked 
and heaped wealth together; I loved and was 
favoured ; I wore the robe of honour, and heard 
the music of adulation; I was ambitious, and 
rose to greatness ; I was unhappy, and retired. 
I sought for some time, what I at length found 
here, a place where all real wants might be easily 
supplied, and where I might not be under the 
necessity of purchasing the assistance of men by 
the toleration of their follies. Here I saw fruits 
and herbs and water, and here determined to 
wait the hand of death, which, I hope, when at 
last it comes, will fall lightly upon me. 

Forty-eight years had I now passed in forget- 
fulness of all mortal cares, and without any incli- 
nation to wander farther than the necessity of 
procuring sustenance required; but as I stood 
one day beholding the rock that overhangs my 
cell, I found in myself a desire to climb it ; and 
when I was on its top, was in the same manner 
determined to scale the next, till, by degrees, I 
conceived a wish to view the summit of the moun- 
tain, at the foot of which 1 had so long resided. 
This motion of my thoughts I endeavoured to 
suppress, not because it appeared criminal, but 
because it was new ; and all change, not evidently 
for the better, alarms a mind taught by experi- 
ence to distrust itself. I was often afraid that 
my heart was deceiving me, that my impatience 
of confinement rose from some earthly passion, 
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and that my ardour to survey the works of nature 
was only a hidden longing to mingle once again 
in the scenes of life. I therefore endeavoured to 
settle my thoughti» into their former state, but 
found their distraction every day greater. J was 
always reproaching myself with the want of hap- 
piness within my reach; and at length began to 
question whether it was not laziness rather than 
caution that restrained me from climbing to the 
summit of Teneriffe. 

I rose therefore before the day, and began my 
journey up the steep of the mountain : but I had 
not advanced far, old as I was, and burdened 
with provisions, when the day began to shine 
upon me ; the declivities grew more precipitous, 
and the sand slided from beneath my feet; at 
last, fainting with labour, I arrived at a small 
plain almost enclosed by rocks, and open only to 
the east. I sat down to rest awhile, in full per- 
suasion that, when I had recovered my streng&, 
I should proceed on my design ; but when once I 
had tasted ease, I found many reasons against 
disturbing it. The branches spread a shade over 
my head, and the gales of spring wafted odours 
to my bosom. 

As I sat thus, forming alternately excuses for 
delay, and resolutions to go forward, an irresisti- 
ble heaviness suddenly surprised me ; 1 laid my 
head upon the bank, and resigned myself to 
sleep; when, methought, I heard the sound as 
of the flight of eagles, and a being of more than 
human dignity stood before me. While I was 
deliberating how to address him, he took me by 
the hand with an air of kindness, and asked me 
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Bolemnly, but without severity, " Theodore, whi- 
ther art thou going ?"— " I am climbing," answered 
I, '' to the top of the mountain, to enjoy a more 
extensive prospect of the works of nature."-— 
'* Attend, first," said he, " to the prospect which 
this place affords, and what thou dost not under- 
stand I will explain. I am one of the benevolent 
beings who watch over the children of the dust, 
to preserve them from those evils which will not 
ultimately terminate in good, and which they do 
not, pj their own faults, bring upon themselves. 
Look round, th^Kifore, withcfut fear : observe^ 
contemplate, and be instructed." 

Encouraged by this assurance, I looked, and 
b^eld a mountain higher than Teneriffe, to the 
summit of which the human eye could never 
reach : when I had tired myself with gazing 
upon-iti height, I turned my eyes towards its 
foot, which I could easily discover, but was 
amazed to find it without foundation, and placed 
inconceivably in emptiness and darkness. Thus 
I stood terrified and' confused ; above were tracts 
instable, and below was total vacuity. But my 
protector, with a voice of admonition, cried out, 
'^ Theodore, be not afirighted, but raise thine 
eyes again ; the Mountain of Existence is before 
thee, survey it, and be wise." 

I then looked with more deliberate attention, 
and observed the bottom of the mountain to be a 
gentle rise, overspread with flowers ; the middle 
to be more steep, embarrassed with crags, and 
interrupted by precipices, over which hung 
branches loaded with fruits, among which were 
scattered palaces and bowers. The tracts which 
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my eyes could reach nearest the top were gene- 
rally barren ; but there were among the clefts of 
the rocks a few hardy evergreens, which, though 
they did not give much pleasure to the sight or 
smell, yet seemed to cheer the labour and facili- 
tate the steps of those who were clambering 
among them. 

Then, beginning to examine more minutely the 
different parts, I observed, at a great distance, a- 
multitude of both sexes issuing into view from 
the bottom^ of the tnouqlt^. Their first q^oi^ 
I dmld not accurately discern i but, as ^yWtrf 
moment approached nearer, I found tlbat they 
amused themselyes with gathering flowers under 
the superintendence of a modest virgin in a white 
robe, who seemed not over solicitous to confiitiM, 
them to any settled place or certain track; ibr 
she knew that the whole ground was smo<Nli and 
solid, and that they could not easily be hurt or 
bewildered. When, as it often happened, they 
plucked a thistle for a flower, Innocence, so was 
she called, would smile at the -mistake. Happy, 
said I, are they who are under so gentle a govern- 
ment, and yet are safe. But 1 bad no opportunity 
to dwell long on the consideration of their felicity, 
for I found that Innocence continued her attend- 
ance but a little way, and seemed to consider 
only the flowery bottom of the mountain as her 
proper province. Those whom she abandoned 
scarcely knew that they were left, 'before they 
perceived themselves in the hands of Education, 
a nymph more severe in her aspect and imperious 
in her commands, who confined them to certain 
paths, in their own opinion too narrow and too 
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rough. These they were continually solicited 
to leave, by Appetite, whom Education could 
never fright away, though she sometimes awed 
her to such timidity, that the effects of her pre- 
sence were scarcely perceptible. Some went 
back to the first part of the mountain, and seemed 
desirous of continuing busied in plucking flowers, 
but were no longer guarded by Innocence ; and 
such as Education could not force back, pro- 
ceeded up the mountain by some miry road, in 
which they were seldom seen, and scarcely ever 
regarded. 

As Education led her troop up the mountain, 
nothing was more observable than that she was 
frequently giving them cautions «to beware of 
Habits ; and was calling out to one or other at 
every step, that a Habit was ensnaring them; 
that they would be under the dominion of Habit 
before they perceived their danger; and that 
those whom Habit should once subdue, had little 
hope of regaining their liberty. 

Of this caution, so frequently repeated, I was 
very solicitous to know the reason, when my 
protector directed my regard to a troop of pig- 
mies, which appeared to walk silently before 
those that were climbing the mountain, and each 
to smooth the way before her follower. I found 
that I had missed the notice of them before, both 
because they were so minute as not easily to be 
discerned, and because they grew every moment 
nearer in their colour to the objects with which 
they were surrounded. As the followers of Edu- 
cation did not appear to be sensible of the pre- 
sence of these dangerous associates, -or ridiculing 

VOL. I. E E 
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their diminutive size, did not think it possible 
that human beings should ever be brought into 
subjection by such feeble enemies, they generally 
heard her precepts of vigilance with wonder; 
and, wh^n they thought her eye withdrawn, 
treated them with contempt. Nor could I myself 
think her cautions so necessary as her frequent 
inculcations seemed to suppose, till I observed 
that each of these petty beings held secretly a 
chain in her hand, with which she prepared to 
bind those .whom she found witbin hiMP power. 
Yet these ftabits, under the eye of Olucation, 
went quickly forward^ and seemed very little to 
increase .in bulk or strength ; for though they 
were always willing to join with Appetite, yet 
when Education kept them apai% from'lier, they 
would very punctually obey command^ and make 
the narrow roads in which they were confined 
easier and smoother. 

It was observable that their staturr-was never 
at a stand, but continually growing or decreasing, 
yet not always in the same proportions : nor could 
I forbear to express my admiration, wh^n I saw- 
in how much less time they generally gained than 
lost bulk. Though they grew slowly in the road 
of Education, it might, however, be perceived 
that they grew ; but if they once deviated at the 
call of Appetite, their stature soon became gigan- 
tic ; and their strength was such, that Education 
pointed out to her tribe many that were led in 
chains by them, whom she could never more 
rescue from their slavery. She pointed them 
out, but with little effect; for all her pupils 
appeared confident of their own superiority to 
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the strongest Habit, and some seemed in secret 
to regret that they were hindered from following 
the triumph of Appetite. 

It was the peculiar artifice of Habit not to 
suffer her power to be felt at first. Those whom 
she led, she had the address of appearing only to 
attend, but was continually doubling her chains 
upon her companions, which were so slender in 
themselves, and so silently fastened, that while 
the attention was engaged by other objects, they 
were not easily perceived. Each link grew 
tighter as it had been longer worn ; and when by 
continual additions they became so heavy as to 
be felt, they were very frequently too strong to 
be broken. 

When Education had proceeded in this manner 
to the part of the mountain where the declivity 
began to grow craggy, she resigned her charge 
to two powers of superior aspect. The meaner 
of them appeared capable of presiding in senates 
or governing nations, and yet watched the steps 
of the other with the most anxious attention, and 
was visibly confounded and perplexed if ever she 
suffered her regard to be drawn away. The other 
seemed to approve her submission as pleasing, 
but with such a condescension as plainly showed 
that she claimed it as due ; and, indeed, so great 
was her dignity and sweetness, that he who would 
not reverence, must not behold. 

** Theodore,*' said my protector, " be fearless, 
and be wise ; approach these powers, whose do- 
minion extends to all the remaining part of the 
Mountain of Existence.*' I trembled, and ven- 
t)ired to address the inferior nymph, whose eyes. 
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though piercing and awful, I was not able to 
sustain. " Bright power," said I, " by whatever 
name it is lawful to address thee, tell me, thou 
who presidest here, on what condition thy pro- 
tection will be granted?*' — *» It will be granted," 
said she, '' only to obedience. I am Reason ; of 
all subordinate beings the noblest and the great- 
est; who, if thou wilt receive my laws, will 
reward thee like the rest of my votaries, by con- 
ducting thee to Religion.'' 

Charmed by her voice and aspect, I professed 
my readiness to follow her. She then presented 
me to her mistress, who looked upon me with 
tenderness. I bowed before her, and she smiled. 

When Education delivered up those for whose 
happiness she had been so long solicitous, she 
seemed to expect that they should express some 
gratitude for her care, or some regret at the. loss 
of that protection which she had hitherto afforded 
them. But it was easy to discover, by the alac- 
rity which broke out at her departure, that her 
presence had been long displeasing, and that she 
had been teaching those who felt in themselves 
no want of instruction. They all agreed in re- 
joicing that they should no longer be subject to 
her caprices, or disturbed by her documents, but 
should be now under the direction only of Reason, 
to whom they made no doubt of being able to 
recommend themselves by a steady adherence to 
all her precepts. Reason counseled jthem, at 
their first entrance upon her province, to enlist 
themselves among the votaries of Religion ; and 
informed them, that if they trusted to her alone, 
they would fin4 the same fate with her other 
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admirers, whom she had not been able to secure 
against Appetites and Passions; and who, baring 
been seized by Habits in the regions of Desire, 
had been dragged away to the caverns of Despair. 
Her admonition was vain, the greater number 
declared-against any other direction ; and doubted 
not but by her superintendence they shoald climb 
with safety up the Mountain of Existence. 

" My power,f* said Reason, " is to advise, not 
to compel ; I have already told you th6 danger 
of your choice. The path seems now plain and 
even ; but there are asperities and pitfalls, over 
which Religion only can conduct you. Look 
upwards and you perceive a mist before you, 
settled upon the highest visible part of the moun- 
tain ; a mist, by which my prospect is terminated, 
and which is pierced only l^ the eyes of Religion. 
Beyond ^t are the temples of Happiness, in which 
those who climb the precipice by her direction, 
after the toil of their pilgrimage, repose for ever. 
I know not the way, and therefore can only con- 
duct you to a better guide. Pride has sometimes 
reproached me with the narrowness of my view ; 
but, when she endeavoured to extend it, could 
only show me, below the mist, the bowers of 
Content ; even they vanished as I fixed my eyes 
upon them: and those whom she persuaded to 
travel towards them were enchanted by Habits, 
and engulfed by Despair, a cruel tyrant, whose 
caverns are beyond the darkness on the right 
side and on the left, from whose prisons none 
can escape, and wlu)m I cannot teach you to 
ft void." 

Such was the declaration of Reason to those 
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who demanded her protection. Some that recol* 
lected the dictates of Educatioh, finding them 
now seconded by another authority, submitted 
with reluctance to the strict decree, and engaged 
themselves among the followers of Religion, who 
were distinguished by the uniformity of their 
march, though many of them were women ; and 
by their continual endeayours to moye upwards 
without appearing to regard the prospects which 
at every step courted their attention. 

All those who determined to follow either 
Reason or Religion, were continually importuned 
to forsake the road, sometimes by Passions^ and 
9ometimes by Appetites, of whom both had reason 
to boast the success of their artifices ; for so many 
were drawn into by-paths, that any way was 
more populous than the right. The attacks of 
the. Appetites were more impetuous, those of the 
Passions long continued. The Appetites turned 
their followers directly from the true way, but 
the Passions marched at first in a path nearly in 
the same direction with that of Reason; but 
deviated by slow degrees, till at last they entirely 
changed their course. Appetite drew aside the 
dull, and Passion the sprightly. Of the Appe* 
tites. Lust was the strongest; and of the Pas* 
^ sions. Vanity. The most powerful assault was 
to be feared, when a Passion and an Appetite 
joined their enticements ; and the path of Reason 
was best followed, when a Passion called to one 
side and an Appetite to the other. 

These seducers had the greatest success upon , 
the followers of Reason, over whom they scarcely 
ever failed to prevail, except when they counter- 
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Bcled one another. Th«y had not the Rame tri- 
ampbs oyer the'votaries of Religioa; for thongh 
the; were ofLen led aside for a time. Religion 
conuuonl; recalled them by he> emisBary Coneci- 
ence, before Hubit had any time to enchain them. 
But they that professed to obey Reason, if once 
they forsook her, Beldom returned ; for she had 
no messenger to summon them but Pride, who 
generally betrayed her confidence, ai;d employed 
all her skill to support Passion; and if erer she 
did her duty, was found unable to prevail, if 

he great danger to the fol- 
BB only from Habit ; e.very 
>»t resisted ; nor did they 
n the; inadvertently quitted 
by the direction of Consci- 

, _, given time to Habit to draw 

her chain behind them, and bar up the way by 
which they had wandered. Of some of those 
the condition was justly to be pitied, who turned 
at every call of Conscience, and tried, but with- 
out efl'ect, lo burst the chains of Habit; saw 
Religion walking forward at a distance, saw 
ber with reverence, and longed to join her; but 
vrere. whenever they approached her, withheld 
by Habit, and langnisbed In sordid bondage, 
which the; conid not escape, though they scorned 
and hated it. 

It was evident that the Habits were so far 
from growing weaker by these repeated conteBta, 
, that if they were not totally overcome, every 
struggle enlarged their bulk and increased their 
strength; and a Habit opposed and victorious 
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WM more than tnice as strong as before the 
contest. The manner in irhich those xho were 
weary of their tynnay endeavoured to escape 
from (hem, appeared by the eient to be generally 
wrong t they tried to loose their chaina one by 
one, and to retreat by the same degrees as they 
advanced ; but before the deliverance was com- 
pleted. Habit always threw new chaiaa upon -her 
fugitive J nor did any escape ber but those who, 
by an effort sudden and 
■hackles at once, and left hi 
even of these many rushed 
ward, and hindered by the 
ping where Ihej were safe, 
their own vehemence, Md 
again to that power from w 
be BO dearly bought, and 
little felt, except when it wi 
Some, however, there aln 
they found. Habit prevailic 
upon Reason or Religion for assistance ; each of 
them willingly came to the succour of ber sup- 
pliant; but neither with the same streugtb, nor 
the same success. Habit, insolent with her power, 
would often presume to parley with Reason, and 
offer to loose some of her chaius if the rest might 
remain. To this. Reason, who was never certain 
of victory, fre()uently consented; but always 
found her conceaaion destructive, and saw the 
captive led away by Habit to his former slavery. 
Religion never submitted to treaty, but held out 
her band with certainty of conquest; and if the 
capLve to whom she gave it did not quit his hold, 
always led bim away in trinmi^, and placed him 
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in the direct path to the Temple of Happinesei, 
where Reason never, failed to congratulate his 
deliyerance, and encouraged his adherence to 
that power to whose timely succour he yras in- 
debted for it. 

When the traveller was again placed in the 
road of Happiness, 1 saw Habit again gliding 
before him, but reduced to the stature of a dwarf, 
without strength and vnthout activity ; but when 
the Passions or Appetites, which had before 
seduced him, made their approach, Habit would 
on a sudden start into size, and with unexpected 
violence push him towards them. The wretch 
thus impelled on one side, and allured on the 
other, too frequently quitted the road of Happi- 
ness; to which, after his second deviation from 
it, he rarely returned: but if, by a timely ca,U 
upon Religion, the force of Habit was eluded, 
her attacks grew fainter, and at last her corres- 
pondence with the enemy was entirely destroyed.. 
She .then began to employ those restless faculties 
in compliance with the power which she could 
not overcome ; and as she grew again in stature 
and in strength, cleared away the asperities of 
the road to Happiness. 

From this road I could not easily withdraw 
my attention, because all who travelled it ap- 
peared cheerful and satisfied; and the farther 
they proceeded, the greater appeared their alac- 
rity, and the stronger their conviction of the 
wisdom of their guide. Some, who had never 
deviated but by short excursions, had Habit in 
the middle of their passage vigorously supporting 
them, and driving off their Appetites and Pas- 
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ffioM which ftttenipted to intemipt their progress. 
Others^ who had entered this road late, or bad 
long forsaken it, were toiling on without her 
help, at least, and commonly against her endea- 
vours. But I observed, when they approached 
to the barren, top, that few were able to proceed 
without some support from Habit : and that those, 
whose habits were strong, advanced towards the 
mists with little emotioB, and entered them at last 
with calmness and confidence ; after which, they 
were seen only by the eye of Religion ; and though 
Reason looked after them with the most earnest 
curiosity, she could only obtain a faint glimpse, 
when her mistress, to enlarge her prospect, raised 
her irom the ground ; Reason, however, discerned 
that they were safe, but Religion saw that they 
Were happy. 

" Now, Theodore,** said my protector, '' with- 
draw thy view from the regions of obscurity^, and 
see the fate of those who, when they were dis- 
missed by Education, would admit no direction 
but that of Reason. Survey their wanderings, 
and be wise." 

I looked then upon the road of Reason, which 
was, indeed, so far as it reached, the same with 
that of Religion; nor had Reason discovered it 
by her instruction. Yet when she had once been 
taught it, she clearly saw that it was right ; and 
Pride had sometimes incited her to declare that 
she discovered it herself, and persuaded her to 
offer herself as a guide to Religion ; whom, after 
many vain experiments, she found it her highest 
privilege to follow. Reason was, however, at 
last wen instructed in part of the way, and ap- 
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peared to teach it with some saccess, when her 
precepts were not misrepresented by Passion, or- 
her influence overborne by Appetite. But neither 
of these enemies was she able to resist. When 
Passion seized npon her votaries, she seldom 
attempted opposition ; she seemed indeed to con- 
tend with more vigour against Appetite, but was 
generally overwearied in the contest : and if either 
of her opponents had confederated with Habit, 
her authority was wholly at an end. When Habit 
endeavoured to captivate the votaries of Religion, 
she g^ew by slow degrees, and gave time to escape ; 
but in seizing the unhappy followers of Reason, 
she proceeded as one that had nothing to fear, 
and enlarged her size, and doubled her chains 
without intermission, and without reserve* 

Of those who forsook tiie directions of Reason, 
some were led aside by the whispers of Ambition^ 
who was perpetually pointing to stately palaces, 
situated on eminences on either side, recounting 
the delights of affluence, and boasting the secu- 
rity of power. They were easily persuaded to 
follow her, and Habit quickly threw her chiuns 
upon them ; they were soon convinced of the folly 
of their choice, but few of them attempted to 
return. Ambition led them forward from preci-* 
pice to precipice, where many fell, and were seen 
no more. Those that escaped were, after a long 
series .of hazards, generally delivered over to 
Avarice, and enlisted by her in the service of 
Tyranny, where they continued to heap up gold, 
till their patrons or their heirs pushed tiiem head* 
long at last into the caverns of Despair. 
Others were enticed by Intemperance to ramble 
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in search of those fruits that hung oyer the rocks; 
and filled the air with their fragrance. I observed 
that the Habits which hovered about these soon 
grew to an enormous size ; nor were there any 
who less attempted to return to Reason, or sooner 
sunk into the gulfs that lay before them. When 
these first quitted the road, Reason looked after 
them with a frown of contempt, but had little 
expectations of being able to reclaim them ; for 
the bowl of intoxication was of such qualities as 
to make them lose all regard but for the present 
Aioment : neither Hope nor Fear could enter their 
retreats; and Habit had so absolute a power, 
that even Conscience, if Religion had employed 
her in their favour, would not have been able to 
force an entrance. 

There were others whose crime it was rather 
to neglect Reason than to disobey her ; and who 
retreated from the heat and tumult of the way, 
not to the bowers of Intemperance, but to the 
maze of Indolence. They had this peculiarity in 
their condition, that they were always in sight of 
the road of Reason, always wishing for her pre- 
sence, and always resolving to return to-morrow. 
In these was most eminently conspicuous the sub- 
tlety of Habit, who hung imperceptible shackles 
upon them, and was every moment leading them' 
farther from the road, which they always ima- 
gined that they had the power of reaching. They 
wandered on from one double of the labyrinth to 
another, with the chains of Habit hanging secretly 
upon them, till, as they advanced, the flowers 
grew paler, and the scents fainter ; they proceeds 
ed in their dreary march without pleasure in 
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their progress, yet without power to retam ; and 
had this aggravation above all others, that they 
were criminal but not delighted. The drunkard 
for a time laughed over his wine ; the ambitious 
man triumphed in the miscarriage of his rival ; 
but the captives of Indolence had neither supe- 
riority nor merriment. .Discontent loured in their 
looks, and sadness hovered round their shades ; 
yet they crawled on reluctant and gloomy, till 
they arrived at the depth of the recess, varied 
only with poppies and nightshade, where the 
dominion of Indolence terminates, and the hope- 
less wanderer is delivered up to Melancholy : the 
chains of Habit are riveted for ever ; and Melan- 
choly, having tortured her prisoner for a time, 
consigns him at last to the cruelty of Despair. 

While I was musing on this miserable scene, 
my protector called out to me, '' Remember, Theo- 
dore, and be wise; and let not Habit prevail 
against thee." I started, and beheld myself sur- 
rounded by the rocks of Teneriffe ; the birds of 
light were singing in the trees, and the glances 
of the morning darted upou me. Johnson. 



SUPERSTITION AND RELIGION. 

I HAD lately a very remarkable dream, which 
made so strong an impression on me, that I re- 
member it every word ; and, if you are not better 
employed, you may read the relation of it, as 
follows : — 

Methoaght I was in the midst of a very enter- 
taining set of company, and extremely delighted 
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in attendiBS to a lirely cooversatiop^ when, on a> 
sadden, I perceived one of the most shocking* 
figures imagination can.frame advancing towards 
me. She was dressed in black, her skin was 
contracted into a thousand wrinkles, her eyes 
deep sunk in her head, and her complexion pale 
and livid as the countenance of death. Her look» 
were filled with terror and unrelenting severity, 
and her hands armed with whips and scorpions. 
As soon as she came near, with a horrid firowa 
and a voice that chilled my very blood, she bid 
me follow her. I obeyed ; and she led me through 
rugged paths, beset with briars and thorns, into 
a deep solitary valley. Wherever she passed, 
the fading verdure withered beneath her 9teps ; 
her pestilential breath infected the air with ma- 
lignant vapours, obteured the lustre of the sun, 
and involved the fair face of heaven in universal 
gloom. Dismal bowlings resounded through the 
forest, from every baleful tree the night raven 
uttereid his dreadful note, and the prospect was 
filled with desolation and horror. In the midst 
of this tremendous scene my execrable guide ad- 
dressed me in the following manner. 

'' Retire with me, O rash unthinking mortal, 
from the vain allurements of a deceitful world, 
and learn that pleasure 'was not designed the 
portion of human life. Man was bom to mourn 
and to be wretched ; this is the condition of all 
below the stars; and whoever endeavours to 
oppose it acts in contradiction to the will of 
Heaven. Fly then from the fatal enchantments 
of youth and social delight, and here consecrate 
the solitary hours to lamentation and woe. Misery 
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is the duty of all sabluoary beings, and eyery 
enjoyment is an offence to the Deity, who is to 
be worshipped only by the mortification of every 
jsense of pleasure and the everlasting exercise 
of sighs and tears." 

This melancholy picture of life quite sunk .my 
spirits, and seemed to annihilate every principle 
^ joy within me. I threw myself beneath a 
blasted yew, where the winds blew cold and 
dismal round my head, and dreadful apprehen* 
Bions chilled my heart. Here I resolved to lie, 
till the hand of death, which t impatiently in- 
voked, should put an end to the miseries of a 
life so deplorably wretched. In this sad situa- 
tion I espied on one hand of me a deep muddy 
river, whose heavy waters rolled on in slow sul- 
len murmurs. Here I determined to plunge, and 
was just upon the brink when I found myself sud- 
denly drawn back. I turned about, and was 
surprised by the sight of the loveliest object I 
had ever beheld. The most engaging charms of 
youth and beauty appeared in all her form ; efful- 
gent glories sparkled in her eyes, and their awful 
Splendours were softened by the gentlest looks 
of compassion and peace. .At her approach, the 
frightful spectre, who had before tormented me, 
vanished away, and with her all the horrors she 
had caused. The gloomy clouds brightened into 
cheerful sunshine, the groves recovered their ver- 
dure, and the whole region looked gay and 
blooming as the garden of Eden. I was quite 
transported at this unexpected changd, and re- 
viving pleasure began to glad my thoughts, when, 
with a look of inexpressible sweetness, my beau- 
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teous deliverer thus «ttered her divine instruct 
tions. 

'< My name is Religion. I am the offsprmg of 
Truth and Love, and the parent of Benevolence, 
Hope, and Joy. That monster, from whose power 
I have freed yon, is called Superstition ; she is 
the child of Discontent, and her followers are 
Fear and Sorrow. Thus different as we are, she 
has often the insolence to assume my name and 
character, and seduces unhappy mortals to think 
us the same ; till she, at length, drives them to 
the borders of despair, that dreadful abyss into 
which you were just going to sink. 

^' liOok ronnd and survey the various beauties 
of the globe, which Heaven has destined for the 
seat of the human race, and consider whether 
a world thus exquisitely framed could be meant 
for the abode of misery and pain. For what end 
has the lavish hand of Providence diffused such 
innumerable objects of deUght, but that all might 
rejoice in the privilege of existence, and be. filled 
with gratitude to the beneficent author, of it? 
Thus to eiyoy the blessings he has sent, is virtue 
and obedience; and to reject them, merely as 
means of pleasure, is. pitiable ignorance or absurd 
perverseness. Infinite goodness is the source of 
created existence ; the proper tendency of every 
rational being, from the highest order of raptured 
seraphs to the meanest rank of man, is to rise 
incessantly from, lower degreeai of happiness to 
higher. They have each faculties assigned them 
for various orders of delights." 

<< What V cried I, << is this the language of 
Religion ? Does she lead her votaries through 
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flowery paths, and bid them pass an nnlaborious 
life? Where are the painful toils of Tirtue, the 
mortifications of penitents, the self«denying exer- 
cises of saints and heroes f* 

^' The true enjoyments of a reasonable being/' 
answered she mildly, ** do not consist in un- 
bounded indulgence or luxurious ease, in the 
tumults of passions, the languor of indolence, or 
the flutter of light amusements. Yielding to 
Immoral pleasures corrupts the mind, liying to 
animal or trifling ones debases it ; botli in their 
degree disqualify it for its genuine good, and 
consign it over to wretchedness. Whoever would 
be really happy must make the diligent and 
regular exercise of his superior powers his chief 
attention, adoring the perfections of his Maker, 
expressing good will to his fellow creatures, cul- 
tivating inward rectitude. To his lower faculties 
he must allow such gratifications as will, by 
refreshing him, invigorate his nobler pursuits. 
In the regions inhabited by angelic natures, un- 
mingled felicity ever blooms ; joy flows there with 
a perpetual and abundant stream, nor needs there 
any mound to check its course. Beings conscious 
of a frame of mind originally diseased, as all the 
human race has cause to be, must use Uie regimen 
of a stricter self-government. Whosoever has 
been guilty of voluntary excesses must patiently 
submit both to the painful workings of nature 
and needful severities of medicines in order to 
his cure. Still he is entitled to a moderate share 
of whatever alleviating accommodations this fair 
mansion of his merdiful parent affords consistent 
with his recovery. And in proportion as this 
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recovery adrances, the liveliest joy will spring 
from his secret seftse of an amended and imjirov- 
ing heart. — So far from the horrors of despair is 
the condition even of the gnilty. — Shndder, poor 
mortal, at the thought of the gnlf into which 
thou wast bat now going to plunge. 

** While the most faulty have every encourage- 
ment to' amend, the more innocent soul will be 
supported with stiH sweeter consolations under 
all its experience of human infinnities ; supported 
by the gladdening assurances that every sincere 
endeavour to outgrow them shall be assisted^ 
accepted, and rewarded. To such a one the 
lowliest self abasement is but a deep laid foun- 
dation for the most elevated hopes; since they 
who faithfully examine and acknowled^ge what 
they are shall be enabled, tinder my conduct, to 
become what they desire. The Christian and the 
hero are inseparable ; and to the aspirings of 
unassuming trust and 'filial confidence are set no 
bounds. To him who is animated with the view 
of obtaining approbation of the Sovereign of the 
universe, no difficulty is in^rmbuntable. Sectlre 
in this pursuit of every needful aid, his conflict 
with the severest pains and trials is little nK>re 
than the vigorous exercise of a mind in leealth. 
His patient dependance on that Providence wiiich 
looks through all eternity, his silent resignation, 
his ready accommedation of his thoughts and 
behaviour to its inscrutable ways, is at once the 
most excellent sort of self-denial, and a source 
of the most exalted transports. Seciety is the 
true sphere of human virtue. ' In social, aetive 
life, difficulties will perpetually be toet with; 
restraints of many kinds will be necessary ; and 
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Studying to behave right in respect of these, is a 
discipline of the human heart, useful to others, 
and improving to itself. Suffering is no duty, 
but where it is necessary to avoid guilt or to do 
good ; nor pleasure a crime, but where it strength- 
ens the influence of bad inclinations, oit lessens 
the generous activity of virtue. The happiness 
allotted to man, in his present state, is indee^ 
faint and low, compared with his immortal pros- 
pects and noble capacities ; but yet, whatever 
portion of it the distributing hand of Heaven 
offers to each individual is a needful support and 
refreshment for Uie present moment, so far as it 
may not hinder the attaining of its final desti- 
nation. 

" Return then with me from continual misery 
to moderate enjoyment and grateful alacrity. 
Return from the contracted views of solitude to 
the proper duties of a relative and dependant 
being. Religion is not confined to cells and 
closets, nor restrained to sullen retirement. These 
are the gloomy doctrines of Superstition, by which 
sh^ endeavours to break those chains of benevo- 
lence and social affection that link the welfare 
of every particular with that of the whole. Re- 
member, that the greatest honour you can pay to 
the Author of your being is by such a cheerful 
behaviour as discovers a mind satisfied with his 
dispensations.'' 

Here my preceptress paused, and I was going 
to express my acknowledgments for her discourse, 
when a ring of bells from the neighbouring vil- 
lage and a new risen sun, darting his beams 
through my windows, awakened me. 

MRS. CARTER. 
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KNOWLEDGE NOT NECESSARILY 
PRODUCTIVE OF HAPPINESS. 

I BEGIN to haye doabts whether wisdom be alone 
safficient to make us happy. Whether every step 
we make in refinement is not an inlet into new 
disquietudes. A mind too vigorous and active 
serves only to consume the body to which it is 
joined, as the richest jewels are soonest found to 
wear their settings. 

When we rise in knowledge, as the prospect 
widens, the objects of our regard become more 
obscure, and the unlettered peasant, whose views 
are only directed to the narrow sphere around 
him, beholds nature with a finer relish, and tastes 
her blessings with a keener appetite, than the 
philosopher whose mind attempts to grasp a uni- 
yersal system. 

As I was some days ago pursuing this subject 
among a circle of my fellow slaves, an ancient 
Guebre of the number, equally remarkable for 
his piety and wisdom, seemed touched with my 
conversation, and desired to illustrate what I had 
been saying with an allegory taken from the 
Zendavesta of Zaroaster : *' By this we shall be 
taught,^' says he, " that they who travel in pur- 
suit of wisdom, walk only in a circle ; and after 
all their labour, at last return to their pristine 
ignorance; and in this also we shall see that 
enthusiastic confidence or unsatisfying doubts 
terminate all our inquiries. 

^* In early times, before myriads of nations 
covered the earth, tiie whole human race lived 
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together in one valley. The simple inhabitants, 
snrronnded on every side by lofty mountains, 
knew no other world but the little spot to which 
they were confined. They fancied the heavens 
bent down to meet the mountain tops, and formed 
an impenetrable wall to snrround them. None 
had ever yet ventured to climb the steepy cliff,' in 
order to explore those regions that lay beyond 
it ; they knew the nature of the skies only from 
a tradition, which mentioned their being made of 
adamant; traditions make up the reasonings of 
the simple, and serve to silence every inquiry. 

*^ In this sequestered vale, blessed with all the 
spontaneous productions of nature, the honeyed 
blossom, the refreshing breeze, the gliding brook, 
and golden fruitage, the simple inhabitants seem- 
ed happy in themselves, in each other ; they de- 
sired no gp'eater pleasures, for they knew of none 
greater; ambition, pride, and envy were vices 
unknown among them; and from this peculiar 
simplicity of its possessors, the country was called 
The Valley of Ignorance. 

^ ^' At length, however, an unhappy youth, more 
aspiring than the rest, undertook to climb the 
mountain's side, and examine the summits which 
were hitherto deemed inaccessible. The inbei- 
bitants from below gazed with wonder at his 
intrepidity, some applauded his courage, others 
censured his folly ; still, however, he proceeded 
towards the place where the earth and heavens 
seem to unite, and at length arrived at the wish* 
ed-for height with extreme labour and assiduity. 
. " His first surprise was to find the skies not^ 
as he expected, within bis reach, but still as far 
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off a8 before ; hU amazement inoreaaed when he 
saw a wide extended region lying on the oppo- 
site side of the mountain, bat it lose to astonish* 
ment when he beheld a country at a distanoe 
more beautiful and alluring than even that he 
had just left behind. 

'* As he continued to gaze with wonder, a 
genius, with a look of infinite modesty, approach- 
ing, offered to be his guide and instructor. The 
distant country which you so much admire, says 
the angelic being, is called The Land qf CerktuUtf; 
in that charming retreat, sentiment contributes to 
refine every sensual banquet : the inhabitants are 
blessed with every solid enjoyment, and still 
more blessed in a perfect consciousness. of their 
own felicity ; ignorance in that country is wholly 
unknown, aU there is satisfaction without allay^ 
for every pleasure first undergoes the examination 
of reason. As for me I am called the Genius of 
Demonstration, and am stationed here in order to 
conduct every adventurer to that land of happi- 
ness through those intervening regions you see 
overhung with fogs and darkness, and horrid 
with forests, cataracts, caverns, and various other 
shapes of danger. But follow me, and in time I 
may lead you to that distant desirable land of 
tranquillity. 

^' The intrepid traveller immediately put him- 
self under the direction of the genius, and both 
journeying on together with a slow but agreeable 
pace, deceived the tediousness of the way by con- 
versation. The beginning of the journey seemed 
to promise true satisfaction ; but as they proceeded 
forward, the skies became more gloomy^ and the 
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way more intricate ; fhey often inadvertently ap- 
proached the brow of some irightful precipice^ or 
the brink of a torrent, and were obliged to mea* 
snre back their former way ; the gloom increasing 
as they proceeded, their pace became' more' slow; 
they paused at every step, frequently stumbled, 
bnd their distrust and timidity increased. The 
-Genius' of Demonstration now therefore advised 
his pupil to grope upon hands and feet, as a me- 
thod though more slow, yet less liable to error. 

*' In this manner they attempted to pursue their 
Joomey for some time, when they were overtaken 
by another genius, who, with a precipitate pace^ 
seemed travelling the same way. He was in- 
stantly known by the other to be Th^ Geniu» qf 
ProbMUy, He wore two wide extended wings 
at his back, which incessantly waved, without 
increasing the rapidity of his motion ;- his coun- 
tenance betrayed a confidence that the ignorant 
might mistake for sincerity, and he had but one 
eye, which was' fixed in the middle of his fore- 
head. 

'^ ^ Servant of Hormizda,^ cried he, approaching 
the mortal pilgrim, ' if thou art travelling to the 
Idmd qf 'Certainty, how is it possible to arrive 
there under the guidance of a genius who pro- 
t^eds forward so slowly, and is so little acquainted 
with' the way? Follow me, we shall soon perform 
the journey to where every pleasure aivaits our 
arrival.' 

^' The peremptory tone in which this genius 
spoke, and the speed with which he moved for- 
ward, induced the traveller to change his con- 
ductor, and^ leaving his modest companion behind^ 
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he proceeded forward with his more confident 
director, seeming not a little pleased at the in- 
creased Telocity of his motion. 

'' But soon he found reasons to repent. When- 
ever a torrent crossed their way, his guide taught 
him to despise the obstacle by plunging him in ; 
whenerer a precipice presented) he was directed 
to fling himself forward. Thus each moment 
miraculously escaping, his repeated escapes only 
served to increase his temerity. He led him 
therefore forward, amidst infinite difficulties, till 
they arrived at the borders of an ocean, which 
appeared unnavigable from the black mists that 
Isff upon its surface. Its unquiet waves were of 
the darkest hue, and gave a lively representation 
of the various agitations of the human mind. 

." The Genius of Probability now confessed his 
teiii^rity, owned his being an improper guide to 
The Ltmd isf Certainty^ a country where no mortal 
had ever been permitted to arrive; but at the 
same time offered to supply the traveller with 
another conductor, who should carry him to the 
Land qf Confidence, a region where the inhabitants 
lived with the utmost tranquillity, and tasted 
almost as much satisfaction as if in the Land of 
Certainty. Not waiting for a reply, he stamped 
tliree times on the ground, and called forth The 
Demon of Error, a gloomy fiend of the servants of 
Arimanes. The yawning earth gave up the re- 
luctant savage, who seemed unable to bear the 
light of the day. His stature was enormous, his 
colour black and hideous, his aspect betrayed a 
thousand varying passions, and he spread forth 
pinions that were fitted for the most rapid flight. 
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The traveller at first was shocked at the spectre ; 
but finding him obedient to superior power, he 
assumed his former tranquillity. 

<<< I have called you to duty/ cries the genius 
to Ihe demon, ' to bear on your back a son of mor^ 
tality over The Ocean qf Doubts into The Land qf 
Confidence: I expect you'll perform your com- 
mission with punctuality. And as for you,' con- 
tinued the genius, addressing the traveller, ' when 
once I have bound this fillet round your eyes, let 
no voice of persuasion, nor threat the most terri- 
fying, persuade yoti to unbind it in order to look 
round ; keep the fillet fast, look not at the ocean 
below, and you may certainly expect to arrive at 
a region of pleasure.' 

'' Thus saying, and the traveller's eyes being 
covered, the demon, muttering curses, raised him 
on his back, and instantly, upborne by his strong 
pinions, directed his fiigfat among the clouds. 
Neither the loudest thunder, nor the most angry 
tempest, could persuade the traveUer to unbind 
his eyes. The demon directed his flight down- 
wards, and skimmed the surface of the ocean ; a 
thousand voices, some with loud invectives, others 
in the sarcastic tones of contempt, vainly endea- 
voured to persuade him to look round; but he 
still continued to keep his . eyes covered, and 
would in all probability have arrived at the happy 
land, had not flattery effected what other means 
could not perform. For now he heard himself 
welcomed on every side to the promised land, 
and a universal shout of joy was sent forth at 
his safe arrival ; the wearied traveller, desirous 
of seeing the long vnshed for country, at length 
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pulled the fillet from his eyes, and Vidntiired to 
look round him. But he had unloosed the band 
too soon ; he was not yet above half way over. 
The demon, who was atill hotfrering in the air^ 
and had produced those sounds only in-order ta 
deeeive, was now. freed from his commission; 
wherefore throwing the astonished traveller from 
his back, the unhappy youth fell headlong iato- 
tite subjacent Ocean of Ihmbts, from whence^ he 
never after was seen to rise.'' goldmeith. 



A MOTHER'S FUNERAL. 

My dear mother died when I was four years old.. 
I remember dtat she held out her hand to me jtist 
before she kissed me for the last time ; «nd it 
was so very thin and white ; her eyes toa looked 
larger than they ever seemed, and of a.detefier 
blue : she turned round to my father that «i<ght, 
and said, '* Let Charles sit up a little longer this, 
evening, my love.'' My father only looked at 
her; I wondered he did not answer; but I 
believe it was because he could ^notvpeak just 
then, for I saw him crying ^behind the bed .cur-^ 
tains soon after. When I woke the next mondng, 
they told me mama' was deadr I did not pay 
much attention to what they said, for I did not 
know what it meant to be dead; I did not think 
the morning ieemed at all gloomy ; for the sun- 
was^ shining- as brightly as ever, 'B2id when I 
vfent out into our'field,the4arks were* singing as 
theeyftelly as e^i^ nothing seemed dull. I was 
sKtilig ander. a large hawthorn tree/ at tiie end of 
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our fieldy and watduog a gokLfincli which was 
dancing among the slender branches; while, 
every now and then, a little shower of white 
blossoms came flying down to the ground. I was 
always very fond, of peeping np, from nnder a 
tree, and observing how many little shady arbours 
v^ere formed among the boughs ; and how trans- 
parently green and bright the leaves appeared, 
when seen froni quite beneath. The merry gold- 
finch had just flown away, when Elizabeth came 
out ; and I began to think about my mother 
again : << What does *• dead' mean, Elizabeth ?" 
I asked ; '' for Jenny says mama is dead.'' My 
sister only began to weep ; but at last she said, 
'^ Dead, means," she looked round and hesitated ; 
but she saw the hawthorn blossoms on the grass, 
and said, '' these flowers are dead, Charles ; 
those on the tree, which have that beautiful pink 
colour, blushing over them, are the most fresh ; 
those, which look dark in the centre, are dying.: 
after a few days, these, which are now white on 
the ground, will have wasted away, and will not 
be seen any more: some of the blossoms are 
shaken by very rough winds; and your mama 
died as they do.'' — Here Elizabeth wept again: 
^' but all these," she added, '^ after hanging on 
the tree some time, must fall off and die ; as per* 
sons who are as old as grandpapa tnt»< die.'' 
Elizabeth told me a great deal more, and ex<* 
plained why mama was different from the haw- 
thorn blossoms; because she had a soul, which 
.always lives; and she told me, that if I obeyed 
God, I might see my mother again (after I was 
dead) in heaven. I was very happy to hear that ) 
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because I had begun to fear that she would never 
be seen again, like the dead flowers. I supposed 
then that my eldest sister, Magdalen, was dead ; 
for I had never se^i her since she had left her 
home, to stay widi her aunt in Devonshire ; and 
no one had talked about her for many months. I 
just remember that she was very good natured, 
and much prettier than Elizabeth ; she had bright 
gold coloured hair, which hung down nearly to 
her little waist, in such large shining curls. She 
was a very merry girl, and always made my 
father and mother laugh when she was with 
them. 

I wished I could see my mother, but I hardly 
knew whether she had not wasted away into 
nothing, as I saw the fallen hawthorn blossoms 
had. A few days after, I was so surprised to 
see a large long box carried down stairs one 
morning, covered with black cloth. I went up 
to the men, and asked what they were carrying, 
which seemed so heavy ? One of them, a silly 
looking lad, answered, '^ Your mother's coffin, 
little master." I ran down stairs to tell my 
father, and asked what that silly looking lad 
meant ; but he was not in his study. I went to 
the window, and looking out, I saw the men 
carrying something : I guessed it must be the 
same box, only it was hidden by a long black 
sheet, edged with white ; my father and Eliza- 
beth were walking after them very slowly. I 
ran out without my hat, and asked my father to 
take me with them. I did not overtake him till 
he reached the. churchyard. An old woman 
came, and said, ^< You had better come home 
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with me again, Master Charles \** but I hid my- 
self within the long cloak which my father woref 
and, taking hold of his hand, said, ^* No, no, 
mayn't I stay with you, father V* He had not 
noticed me before, bat now he pressed my hand 
more closely within his, and said to the poor 
woman, very mildly : *' I will keep him with 
me."' We entered the church, and I trembled 
all over; every one looked so grave, and a load 
tnournful bell tolled just over my head, which I 
had not heard before. 

My father was very attentive to the service ; 
but I saw that he always looked at the coffin, and 
moved his head quickly whenever it was moved. 
I could not think what the great pit was made 
for in the churchyard. I had guessed, from what 
I heard the clergyman say, that my mother*s 
body was in the coffin ; but I did not guess they 
were going to bury the coffin in the ground, 
because the hawthorn blossoms were not buried, 
and the grass in the churchyard was jast as green 
as that in the field. My father stood at one end 
of the grave, with his head uncovered ; he never 
once moved his eyes, but his face was very pale, 
and his lips shook. I was frightened, and only 
just peeped my head out of his long cloak. 
Elizabeth stood very near him, but a thick veil 
hung down over her face, and through it I saw 
she held her handkerchief before her eyes. When 
the coffin sounded at the bottom of the grave, my 
father started and shivered, just as if he had 
been cold ; it was odd, I thought then, for the 
weather was mild and warm ; I did not know 
that he shivered from grief; soon after this my 
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father walked away; I wondered why lie should 
go, and leave my mother s body in the deep darlt 
hole ; I had half a mind to stay, but my poor 
father looked so mournful that I slowly accom- 
panied him home. — I had cried a iittle once or 
twice, but I had never missed my mother so much 
till when I passed her room door, aS'I.went up 
stairs to bed ; I ran up faster than Jenny, and I 
could not help going in ; it was almost dark, the 
cold air came in through the open windows ; the 
carpets were all taken up, and the room looked 
very desolate. My mother's favourite litde work 
table was pushed up in a corner, and on it lay a 
tumscrew and some scre'vfs : in the middle of the 
room were two odd looking stands, like those 
which they put the coffin on in the church, and 
some sawdust was thinly strewed on the floor. 
I was standing in this room, almost ready to cry^ 
and thinking of my dear, dear mother, and th«t 
I should perhaps grow up to be a man, and never 
see her again till I died. I had never felt so 
very, very miserable as I then did ; I have never 
felt so miserable since. It grew darker and 
darker, still I was standing in the middle of the 
room. I began by degrees to be afraid of moving ; 
and I put both my hands before my eyes, that I 
might not see any thing, for every thing looked 
so melancholy. All at once I heard something 
pass rustling by my head ; and then I heard it 
flutter against tiie window. I did not consider 
one moment; but I burst out into a loud fit of 
crying. Jenny heard me, she had been looking 
about, for she could not think where I had gone. 
When she came in I ran to her, and began to 
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make more noise : I would not tell her why I 
cried out, nor would I go away with her ; but I 
•eeaned as if her presence only gave me the 
liberty of crying more riolently. I would not 
be pacMed, when Eliasabeth came into the room. 
She spoke to me : I turned round, taking away 
Jenny*8 apron, behind which I had hidden my 
fiAce. I minded all Elizabeth told me directly, 
for she spoke just Uke my mother. '' Act like a 
manly boy, my dear Charles," she said ; '' and 
tell me calmly why you are so frightened.'' ** Oh ! 
there it is, there it is,'^ I cried loudly, for, during 
the time my sister bad spoken so quietly, I heard 
the loud fluttering again. Elizabeth guessed 
instantly what had frightened me ; she went up 
to the window, and, coming again to me, took 
my hand, to lead me to the window. '^ Oh ! 
no, no," I cried out, but at last I let her draw 
me forward. I kept my eyes covered at first by 
aty hands, but at last I opened them, finger by 
finger, and saw a large moth, beating its' wings 
against the window, and seeming quite as terrified 
as I had been. Elizabeth sat by my bedside 
that night (she always heard me say my prayers 
after my mother died), and talked to me till I fell 
asleep. When Iwoke the next morning, I went 
up to the window ; the first thing I saw was the 
ehurch ; I remembered that my mother's body 
had been lying out all night, and ran as fast as I 
oonld to the churchyard. The dark pit was not 
to be seen, nor could I find where it had been for 
some time. On the spot was a sort of mound 
raised > up, like many others in the churchyard, 
eevered with fresh turf, and bound together with 
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osieis. Ose litHe cowslip was growing «p among 
the graM; the soft pale green stem of this flowec 
was no longer than a long blade of grass ; but I 
was quite glad to see it^.and every morning I 
went to look if the buds were blown, and when 
the weather was yery dry I always watered it; 
After it left off blowing I never forgot it f but 
loved its little crumpled half-hidden leaves better 
than all the brightest summer flowers : now there 
are more than thirty cowslips on my mother's 
grave. A cowslip was her favourite flower. 

ANONYMOUS. 



ON OUR PASSAGE THROUGH LIFE. 

A REVERIE. 

I DO not much love the tribe of dreaming writers. 
There is something very unnatural in supposing 
such products of understanding) such a regular 
series of ideas, generally abstruse and allegorical 
enough to put the comprehension of a waking 
reader upon the stretch, to be the effects of wild 
imagination, at those hours when She is most 
unassisted by reason and memory. Yet it is pity 
a lively fancy should be balked, and confined 
to the dull road of essay writing, merely to avoid 
such a trifling absurdity in the phrase. It might 
certainly be changed, with great propriety, into 
that of a reverie, which, by people that indulge 
their imaginations, is often carried on a very con* 
siderable time, with as gay a variety of circum- 
stances and as lively colouring as the poppy- 
dipped pencil of Morpheus could ever produce; 
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Be it allowed me then to say, that one afternoon 
this snnmier I fell into a deep reverie^i lulled by 
Ihe whispering of groves, the soft descent of a 
refreshing «hower, and the musical repetitions of 
a thrush ; the air around me was perfumed with 
jessamines and woodbines ; and I found myself 
perfectly in a poetical situation. The volume I 
had in my hand should of right, to be sure, have 
been Ovid or Petrarch ; but it was Sunday, and 
the genteel reader must excuse me if I own that 
it contained the book of Ecclesiastes. 
. The soothing scene about me had at length 
suspended my reading ; but my thoughts were 
still filled with many - beautiful images of the 
nothingness and vanily of human life. There is 
something. so bounded and so shadowy in our 
existence that the celestial beam of understanding, 
which shows us what it is, must give us almost 
a disgust of life itself, were not our affections 
attached to it by so many tender ties, as call 
back our proud thoughts every moment. '* Most 
miserable state I" continued I, in a melancholy 
soliloquy, *^ what wretchedness are we conversant 
in, to what mean objects are we bound down, how 
little a way can we see round us, how much less 
can we comprehend through what a wild of errors 
iies the narrow path of truth ! Narrow and long ! 
Long ? Why then it is not, m6thinks, so strange 
.that one should not step to the end of it at once. 
>Wellj suffice it that our progress be gradiial, but 
what a thick dark hedge is here on either side ! 
How much pleasanter would it be to break 
through it, and view the fair varieties of the 
univierse as we pass along! Suppose it quite 
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away. In the midst of this vast trackless plain 
how will yoa now distinguisH your path ? This 
brink of a precipiee that yon are to pass along*, 
does not yonr head torn at it ? Do not yon wish 
again for your safe boundary ? Well, but here 
the path is safe and open : amuse yourself, look 
around you. I do not like my own path. Yonder 
is one much fairer, passing over a much nobler 
eminence. I like my own path less than ever. I do 
not yet see far enough. O thou spirit of disorder 
and confusion,x;anst thou not be contented to move 
in the way allotted thee ? Deviate then into ruio. 
Many a winding walk presents itself on each 
hand; art thou willing to venture? — No, let us 
pursue this safer vulgar path. Must we have dirt 
and cloudy weather too ? — You must : it belongs 
to this portion of the universe. This rain that 
displeases you here, is nourishing sweet herbs 
and delicious fruits, that will refresh you a few 
furlongs hence. Behold now the advantage oi 
these despicable things you are hedged in with ; 
tiiese thorns that sometimes pull you back, are 
often crowned with gay and fragrant blossoms, to 
make the tedious journey seem less irksome ; 
those thick trees, that bar your wandering view, 
are dressed in a soft verdure diat relieves your 
eye, and enables it sometimes to take a better 
glimpse through the branches on objects that it 
could not dwell upon till it becomes stronger. 
Beneath a cypress lay a gloomy philosopher, who 
called out in a dismal tone, '' Whoever you are, 
foolish passenger, know your own misery : it is 
impossible to have any rational enjoyment in thia 
your despicable state: banish the thought of 
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comfort. You are a parcel of wretches : to be 
happy is none of your business ; to be cheerful is 
an absurdity. These blossoms are transient as 
the spring ; those vile fruits you gather as you 
pass along ought not to detain your attention one 
moment from those gems that glitter on your 
heads, which are your only real treasure. Those 
wretched fruits what are they?" " They are 
what support us from one state to another/' said 
a plain man, who passed by^ >' and our stock of 
gems is gradually decreasing if we keep but 
steadily in the right path, and gently and patiently 
remove the thorns and briers that molest us as 
we move towards the country of diamonds." 
Immediately my reverie transported me into a 
fair. Long streets of booths, crossing each other 
at right angles, formed very regular squares,- of 
which some were handsome, and some very ugly, 
from the different structures of the booths. Seve- 
ral market-women were carrying away bundles 
and baskets marked with the names of the various 
proprietors. I met a hag of a very untoward 
look, bent almost double with the weight of 
years, her brow wrinkled, and her complexion 
weather beaten. The sight of her displeased me, 
but she was not to be avoided. ^^ Here," said 
she, offering me a filthy basket, covered at the 
top with thorns, '^ take your purchase, and make 
much of it." ^* My purchase," said I, stepping 
back. *' Nay," said she, ** even take it," and 
flung it at my head. But as she turned away, a 
smile, that began to brighten on her solemn face, 
discovered to me that she was the good fairy 
Experience. I sat down with the encouragement 
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this discovery gave me, and began to examine her 
basket. The thorns it was covered with cost me 
a good deal of time to disentangle, and take them 
out with safety to my fingers, but I recollected 
them distinctly every one to be such as had per- 
plexed me and torn my clothes as I passed along 
the narrow path, and which one by one I bad 
gently broken off the boughs while I pursued 
my journey. These were the very individual 
thorns and briers ; and, while I was wondering 
how they should come to be so collected, I came 
to the bottom, where I found a row of inestimable 
pearls, equal in number to the briers, large, even, 
round, and of exquisite polish. Beside them 
lay a scrap of paper, with these words written 
on it : — 

'* Philosophy and evenness of temper are pearls, 
which we purchase at the price of those vexations 
and crosses in life that occur to us every day. 
Nothing in this world is to be had for nothing. 
Every difficulty we surmount is the purchase of 
some advantage. Qo through the fair and see." 

I perceived a good genius standing near me, 
and desired him to be my cicerone. We went 
through the booths, and examined the purchases. 
Here the coin paid down for health and ease, and 
freedom from perplexity, was stamped with care 
and prudence : the coppermoney of mere plodding 
perseverance was the price of wealth, honour, 
learning, and accomplishments. In one place 
there was a sort of Monmouth Street, where 
people were bartering old bad habits for new 
ones, every way more becoming, but seemed to 
think their bargains very hard; and the Xfiiy 
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article of fitting them on occasioned such a vari< 
ety of wry faces as would have given great 
diversion to a grotesque painter. It was a me- 
lancholy amusement to see how people mistook 
in the value they set upon things, how often they 
passed by, with a slighting air, those goods 
which at first they might have had for a trifie ; 
and never knew the worth of them till they were 
engaged to other bidders, or the price was raised 
very high, or themselves, perhaps, gone so far off 
before they took the fancy of returning, that they 
could not find their way back without a guide ; 
and in the whole place there was but one guide 
to be met with, and she of so forbidding an 
aspect, and so disagreeable a conversation, as 
made her a very undesirable companion. She 
severely reproved their folly, and obliged them 
to throw away the bargains on which they had 
most set their heart, and then led them back to 
the fair, by a rough roundabout way, to buy 
those t|iey had formerly slighted; by the time 
they had got there she began to wear a gentle 
aspect, and they found so much advantage in the 
change of their purchases, that, notwithstanding 
all her rude treatment, they acknowledged Re- 
pentance as a very useful friend. 

Leisure, I found, was a metal, that proved 
more or less valuable according to the image 
stamped upon it, and, as I saw what admirable 
curiosities it purchased in the hands of good 
managers, I was quite provoked to see what 
quantities of it were flung away : but this was 
nothing. I saw many fine people throw away 
handfuls of diamonds, that they might have their 
fingers at liberty to catch butterflies. 
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In lome parts <^ the fair every body seemed to 
be playing at cross purposes : the most ralaable 
gems were squandered away for trifles; which yet 
they could not purchase, and trifles offered for 
Jewels of the highest price. I saw my friend 
Fosco, the antiquarian y among a multitude of the 
same class, who brought such a quantity of time 
and industry as would have purchased any thing 
in the whole place, and poured it out before a 
cabinet of copper coins, which still, after all) 
wanted one or two of being perfect I saw others 
of gayer appearance buy a shadow, a flower, a 
feather, at still a higher price. At last, to my 
infinite rexation, a less shadowy figure stood 
before me, and a summons to attend some yisiteni 
that were just alighted put an end to my reyerie. 

MESS TAI£OT. 



THE 

PROPER EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. 

I WAS yesterday pursuing the hint which I men- 
tioned in my last paper, and comparing together 
the industry of man with that of other creatures ; 
in which I could not but observe, that notwith* 
standing we are obliged by duty to keep ourselves 
in constant employ, after the same manner as 
inferior animals are prompted to it by instinct, 
we fall very short of them in this particular^ 
We are here the more inexcusable, because there 
is a greater variety of business to which we may 
apply ourselves. Reason opens to us a large 
field of ailairs, which other creatures are not 
capable of. Beasts of prey, and I believe all 
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Other kinds, in tiieir natural state of being, divide 
their time between action and rest. They are 
always at work, or asleep. In short, their waking 
hours are wholly taken tip in seeking after their 
food or in consuming it. The human species 
only, to tiie great reproach of our natures, are 
illed with c<Haplaints that '' the day hangs heavy 
on them," that '' they do not know what to do 
wi& themselves," that <^ they are at a loss how 
to pass away their time," with many of the like 
shameful murmurs, which we often find in the 
mouths of those who are styled " reasonable 
beings." How monstrous are such expressions 
among creatures who have the labours of the 
mind, as well as those of the body, to furnish 
them with proper employments ; who, besides the 
business of their proper callings and professions, 
can apply themselves to the duties of religion, to 
meditation, to the reading of useful books, to 
discourse ; in a word, who may exercise them- 
selves in the unbounded pursuits of knowledge 
and virtue, and every hour of their lives make 
themselves wiser or better than they were be* 
fore ! 

After having been taken up for some time in 
this course of tiiought, I diverted myself with a 
book, according to my usual custom, in order to 
unbend my mind before I went to sleep. The 
book I made use of on this occasion was Lucian, 
where I amused my thoughts for about an hour 
among the dialogues of the dead, which in all 
probability produced the following dream. 

I was conveyed, methought, into the entrance 
of. flie* infernal regions^ where I saw Rhadaman- 
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thus, one of the jadgee of the dead, seated in his 
tribunal. On his left hand stood the keeper of 
Erebus, on the right the keeper of Elysium. I 
was told he sat upon women that day, there 
being several of the sex' lately arrived) who had 
not yet their mansions assigned them. I was 
surprised to hear him ask every one of them the 
same question, namely, *^ What they had been 
doing V Upon this question being proposed to 
the whole assembly, they stared one upon ano*> 
ther, as not knowing what to answer. He then 
interrogated each of them Separately. '^ Madam.'' 
says he to the first of them, ^' you have been upon 
the earth above fifty years ; what have you been 
doing there all this while?'' ^' Doing!'' says 
she, *^ really I do not know what I have been 
doing : I desire I may have time given me to 
recollect/' After about half an hour's pause, she 
told him she had been playing at crimp; upon 
which Rhadamanthus beckoned to the keeper on 
his left hand, to take her into custody. ** And 
you, madam," says the judge, '' that look with 
such a soft and languishing air, I think you set 
out for this place in your nine and twentieth 
year, and what have you been doing all this 
while ?" '^ I had a great deal of business oh 
my hands," says she, " being taken up the first 
twelve years of my life in dressing a jointed 
baby, and all the remaining part of it in readinig 
plays and romances." ** Very well," says he, 
" you have employed your time to good purpose. 
Away .with her !" The next was a plain country 
womauk *' Weil, mistress," says Rhadamanthus, 
-" and what have you been doing?" << An*t 
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please your worship/' says she, ^^ I did not live 
quite forty years ; and in that time brought my 
husband se^en daughters, and made him nine 
thousand cheeses, and left my eldest girl with 
him, to look after his house in my absence, and 
who, I may venture to say, is as pretty a house- 
wife as any in the country." Rhadamanthus 
smiled at the simplicity of the good woman, and 
ordered the keeper of Elysium to take her into 
his care. " And you, fair lady," says he, ^* what 
hare you been doing these five and thirty years V* 
'^ I have been doing no hurt, I assure you, sir," 
says she. << That is well," said he ; << but what 
good have you been doing?" The lady wa^ in 
great confusion at this question, and not knowing 
what to answer, the two keepers leaped out to 
seize her at the same time ; the one took her by 
-the hand to convey her to Elysium, the other 
caught hold of her to carry her away to Erebus. 
But Rhadamanthus observing an ingenuous mo- 
desty in her countenance and behaviour, bid them 
both to let her loose, and set her aside for a 
reexamination when he was more at leisure. An 
old woman, of a proud and sour look, presented 
■herself at the bar, and being asked what she 
had been doing? " Truly," says she, " I have 
•lived three score and ten years in a very wicked 
world, and was so angry at the behaviour of a 
parcel of young flirts, that I passed most of my 
last years in condemning the follies of the times ; 
I was every day blaming the silly conduct of 
-people about me, in order to deter those I con- 
versed with from falling into the like errors and 
miscarriages." ^' Very well,*' says Rhadamatt- 

VOL. I. K K 
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thus, ** but did yon keep fhe same watchful eye 
oyer your own actions f' " Why, troly/' says 
she, *' I was so taken up with publishing the 
faalts of other*, that I had no time to consider 
my own." '* Madam/' says Rhadamanthns, '' be 
pleased to file off to the left, and make room for 
the yenerable matron that stands behind you." 
'' Old gentlewoman/' says he, *' I think you are 
fourscore. Yon have heard the question, what 
have yon been doing so long in the world?" 
*' Oh, sir,*' says she, '^ I baye been doing what 
I should not have done, but I had made a firm 
resolution to have changed my life, if I had not 
been snatched off by an untimely end." ^* Ma- 
dam," says he, "you will please to follow your 
leader:" and spying another of the same age, 
interrogated her in the same form. To whichthe 
matron replied, ^' I have been the wife of a hus- 
band who was as dear to me in his old age as in 
his youth. I have been a mother, and very happy 
in my children, whom I endeavoured to bring up 
in every thing, that is good. My eldest son is 
blessed by the poor, and beloved by every one 
that knows him. I lired within my own family, 
and left it more wealthy than I found it." Rha- 
damanthus, who knew the value of the old lady, 
smiled upon her, in such a manner, that the 
keeper of Elysium, who knew his office, reached 
out his hand to her. He no sooner touched her 
but the wrinkles vanished, her eyes spaikled, 
her cheeks glowed with blushes, and she ap- 
peared in full bloom and beauty. A young 
woman observing that this officer, who conducted 
the happy to Elysimn, was so great a beautifier. 
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longed to be in his hands ; so that, pressing 
through the crowd, she was the next that ap^ 
peared at the bar ; and being asked what she 
had been doing the five and twenty years that 
she had passed in the world, '^ I have endea# 
voured/' says she, '' ever since I came to years 
of discretion, to make myself lovely, and gain 
admirers. In order to do it I passed my time in 
bottling np May dew, inventing white washes, 
mixing colours, cutting out patches, consulting 
my glass, suiting my complexion, tearing off my 
tucker, sinking my stays — .'' Rhadamanthus, 
without hearing her out, gave the sign to take 
her off. Upon the approach of the keeper of 
Erebus, her colour faded, her face was puckered 
up with wrinkles, and her whole person lost in 
deformity. 

I was then surprised with a distant sound of a 
whole troop of females that came forward, laugh* 
ing, singing, and dancing. I was very desirous 
to know the reception they would meet with, 
and withal was very apprehensive that Rhada# 
manthus would spoil their mirth : but at their 
nearer approach the noise grew so very great 
that it awakened me. 

I lay some time, reflecting in myself on the odd* 
ness of this dream, and could not forbear asking 
my own heart what I was doing i I answered 
myself that I was writing Guardians* If my 
readers make as good a use of this work as I 
design they should, I hope it will never be 
imputed to me as a work that is vain and 
unprofitable. 

I shall conclude this paper with recommending 
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to them the same short self examinatioii. If 
every one of them frequently lays his hand upon 
his heart, and considers what he is doin^^, it will 
dieck him in all the idle, or what is worse, the 
▼icioos moments of life, lift np his mind when it 
is running on in a series of indifferent actions, 
and encourage him when he is engaged in thosf 
which are Tirtuous and laudable. In a word, it 
will very much alleviate that guilt which the 
best of men have reason to acknowledge in their 
daily confessions of '^ leaving undone those things 
which they ought to have done, and of doing 
those things which they ought not to have done*' 

ADDISON. 



f» 



THE LAW OF AMASIS. 

IIerodotus tells us, that Amasis, king of Egypt, 
established a law commanding that every Egyp-. 
tian should annually declare, before the governor 
of the province, by what means he maintained 
Jiimself ; which if he omitted to do, or if, on such 
examination, he gave not a satisfactory account 
of his way of living, he should be punished vnth 
death. 

Happening to meet with this passage one 
night lately, it suggested some ideas as to the 
wisdom of such an institution, and I amused 
myself for half an hour before I went to bed with 
reflecting on the effects it might have, if intro- 
duced into this island. These thoughts recurred 
in my sleep, and produced a dream of which I 
shall endeavour to give some accoqnlt, after pre- 
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iBising that, when I awakened in the morning it 
was some time before I could with certainty 
determine whether my imagination had trans- 
ported me to Egypt, or if the objects it had pre- 
sented to my view in my sleep were the conse- 
quences of the promulgation of a similar law in 
our country. 

Upon the appointed day I fancied that I 
accompanied the whole inhabitants of the pro- 
vince to. the palace of the governor. On our 
arrival we were shown into a hall of vast extent, 
at one end of which, on something like a throne, 
sat the governor, surrounded by clerks, whose 
business it was to take down the account which 
every person in his turn should give. Silence 
being proclaimed, we were directed to approach 
the throne one by one, in a certain order, to give 
an account of our way of living, and to say by 
what means each of us maintained himself. This 
summons appeared the more awful, as the law 
of Amasis, like many other good institutions, 
had been allowed to go into disuse, and, after 
being neglected for ages, was now revived on 
account of some recent enormities, which called 
forth the attention of government. I fancied too 
that the law was so far altered, that instead of 
death m all cases, the governor was authorized 
to inflict such punishment upon the delinquents 
as their offences should seem to merit. 

The first whose lot it was to answer the awful 
question was a handsome young man, clothed in 
a garment of bright scarlet, embroidered with 
gold. He approaclied the throne with an assured 
qountenance, and, with a look of self-approbation, 
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informed the goyernor, that he lived by the most 
hoDoorable of all professions ; that his sole busi- 
ness was to kill and destroy his own species, to 
butcher men who had never injured him, whom 
perhaps he had never seen before, or for whom ho 
entertained the highest esteem and regard. For 
doing this, said he, my country gives me a daily 
allowance, on which I live with ease and com- 
fort. 

At this account I observed a momentary blush 
to cross the face of the governor. He dismissed 
the young man ,with a look in which I could 
discern marks of dissatisfaction, not with the 
individual before his eyes, but with those absurd 
and unjust measures of government which were 
supposed to make such institutions necessary. 

The o£Scer was succeeded by a young man 
still more gaily dressed. As he approached the 
throne, I could perceive in his countenance marks 
of anxiety and apprehension, which he seemed 
desirous to conceal by an appearance of ease and 
indifference. When the usual questions were 
put to him, he hesitated for some time ; but at 
length was obliged to declare that he was the 
son of an honest and industrious tradesman ; that 
despising the occupation of his father, he left his 
house and removed to Memphis, where, by the 
splendour of his appearance, he contrived to get 
into the society of persons of high distinction; 
and that he supported the expense of this mode 
of life by playing with those persons for large 
sums of money at games, in which, by some labour 
and constant attention, he had attained a superior 
degree of excellence. The governor having heafd 
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him to an end, sentenced the unfortunate youth 
to be sent back to the house of bis father, to 
assist him in his labour. The father, who was 
present in the hall, at the same time received 
orders to keep his son in close confinement, till 
he had acquired a habit of application, and a 
8u£Scient degree of skill in the business to which 
he was now to apply himself. 

He was followed by a person not unlike him 
in ipanner and appearance, though somewhat 
more advanced in years. The account this per- 
son game of himself was nearly in these words : 
*' I was bom to an independent fortune, to which 
I succeeded at the age of eighteen by the death 
of my father. From that moment my sole object 
was the enjoyment of my fortune, of which I 
thought I should never be able to see an end. I 
joined in every party of pleasure, and indulged 
in every species of eicpensive dissipation. At 
the end of seven years I found my fortune gone, 
and the only comfort that remained for me was,, 
that I had spent it in a manner suitable to my 
-rank, and in the society of the first and noblest 
persons in Egypt. Happily for me, those great 
persons conceived that it would be unbecoming 
to expose one who had passed so many hours in 
their company to poverty and want ; at the same 
time they justly considered that it nnght degrade 
-t^ person who could boast of once having been 
their equal and companion to subsist on the 
botinty of private individuals. They tlnprefore 
humbly besought our mighty sovereign to bestow 
upon me an office at once honourable and lucra* 
tive. To this request he was pleased to lend a 
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faToarable ear. The emoluments of my office 
are considerable; bat I am obliged to give a 
portion of them to a creature who performs the 
duties of it, and upon the remainder I can still 
afford to live in luxury not much inferior to that 
of my former affluence.'^ Upon hearing this 
account, the governor inquired into the character 
of the deputy, and finding he was a worthy and 
respectable citizen, who had long done the busi- 
ness of a laborious and important office for the 
small pittance allowed him by the gentleman 
before him, he pronounced a sentence which to 
me appeared highly equitable. He ordered that 
the deputy should in future draw the whole 
emoluments, paying only to the principal the 
same allowance which formerly the deputy had 
received. 

The next person who approached the throne 
addressed the governor with an unembarrassed 
and steady countenance in the following words : 
/' By some fortunate circumstances,*' said he, ** I 
was early in life introduced into the society of 
many persons of the first distinction. At their 
tables I acquired a taste for good living, which I 
•came to consider as the first of all enjoyments ; 
but possessing no fortune, this passion might 
have proved a curse instead of a blessing, had I 
not happily discovered a method of gratifying it, 
at once easy and agreeable. By my intercourse 
with the great, I soon discovered that it was in 
my power to give, in rettim for the dainties of 
their table, something which to them was more 
precious, while it cost me nothing. At the board 
of Sethos I • harangue in praise of learning and 
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learned men, well knowing that, amidst all his 
opulence and splendour, the chief ambition of 
Sethos is to be considered as a man of letters. At 
the elegant repasts of Osoroth, I join him in de- 
claiming against the luxury of modem times, 
while each of his company, with equal solicitude, 
looks around for some new delicacy to provoke 
a satiated appetite. At the house of the rich 
Susennes, whose vanity lies in the splendour of 
his entertainments, and in the excellence of his 
table, I openly praise every dish that is served 
up, and tell Susennes that his wine of Persia is 
the finest in the world, and that his gardens 
produce fruits of unrivalled excellence. In this 
vocation or calling of mine, as it may be termed, 
there is one circumstance which, it must be con- 
fessed, is sometimes a little unpleasant.' When 
at the table of one great friend I happen to 
deliver sentiments and opinions diametrically 
opposite to those I had supported the day before 
at another place, a pert visitor may be so rude 
as to remark this sudden change, or by a broad 
grin to shovfT that it has not passed unobserved. 
But nevertheless,'' continued he, <* I contrive to 
liv§ happily, and to enjoy ail the advantages of a 
great fortune, without the trouble and embarrass- 
ment of it." '< Live then,'' said the governor, 
with a look of ineffable contempt, *' if you can 
submit to live on such terms." 

Upon the removal of this gentleman, appeared 
•a tall, thin, meagre figure, which stalked up with 
wonderful dignity to the presence of the governor,^ 
and thus addressed him : ^< I am the representa- 
tive of the noblest and most ancient family in 
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Egypt. My forefathers were the companioDB of 
the Tictories of SesoBtris and Semiramis. It is 
true, that, owing to the princely generosity of my 
great ancestors, I am at present obliged to honour 
some wealthy inhabitants of this province, so far 
as to receive from them the means of subsistence. 
Emboldened, perhaps, by this circumstance, one 
of these persons lately presumed to ask my 
daughter in marriage, telling me that their hearts 
had long been united by every tie of the most 
tender affection. But I drove tlie vile plebeian 
from my presence : and had I not been prevented, 
would have sacrificed him to my just indigna- 
tion." 

At the close of this narrative, the governor 
hesitated for a moment, and then ordered the 
guards to conduct this noble personage to the 
hospital set apart for the reception of lunatics. 

A gentleman, whose train and whose appear- 
ance bespoke his consequence, now approached 
the throne, with a look and manner polished and. 
at the same time assured. '^ I presume,'^ said 
he to the governor, " you are not unacquainted 
with the name of Zoroes. In that council which 
the wisdom of our sovereign has established for 
the government of his Ethiopian dominions I 
hold a distinguished place ; a situation which I 
owe to my own talents, having neither the influ-^ 
ence of hereditary Wealth, nor the pride of illus^ 
trioQS ancestry to support me. But in the college 
of the priests at Memphis I was early taught 
qualities by which to compensate the want of 
'those advantages; penetration to discover the 
'Weaknesses, and plitticy to conciliate the affeo« 
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tioDs of men. In that seminary, likewise^ I 
acquired a power of eloquence to lead the pas* 
sions, a subtlety of argument to confound the 
judgment. Endowed with such accomplishments, 
I obtained a seat in that council, which by the 
superiority of my talents I have since been ena. 
bled to guide. Amidst the divisions with which 
that council has been agitated, amidst the factions 
with which our province has been torn, the art 
of Zoroes has drawn from those divisions and 
those factions his power, his emoluments : he has 
wielded to his purposes the furious zeal of the 
multitude, and the jarring interests of their lead- 
ers ; and has risen, by. his command over the 
fluctuating opinions of mankind, to rank, to 
office, and to wealth. '^ The governor looked 
sternly at him, and his face reddened with in- 
dignation : *< I am not, indeed,'' said he, << a 
stranger to the name of Zoroes ; I have heard of 
such a man, who lives on the mischiefii of faction, 
who foments divisions that he may increase his 
own consequence, and creates parties that he 
may guide them in the blindness of their course; 
who sows public contention that he may reap 
private advantage, and thrives amidst the storms 
that wreck the peace of his country.'' He gave 
the signal to the guards, who hurried Zoroes to 
his fate. His punishment was cruel, but some- 
what analagous to his character and his crimes. 
He was exposed in an island of the Nile to the 
crocodiles that inhabit it. 

After witnessing this disagreeable exercise of 
justice, it was with pleasure I beheld a beautiful 
female, dressed with equal elegance and splen- 
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dour, tripping towards the throne, and seemingly 
pleased with the admiration of the surrounding 
multitude. In a sweet accent, though with a 
manner rather infantine, she informed thegoTemor 
that some months ago she had married a man of 
fourscore, who had nothing to recommend him 
but his immense wealth, of which she had pre- 
viously stipulated that she should have the abso- 
lute disposal. '^ You see," said she, '' the use 
I make of it. These jewels are esteemed the 
finest in the province ; and I hope soon to possess 
a set still more precious." The governor, without 
hearing more of her prattle, pronounced a sen- 
tence which I confess 1 thought somewhat severe. 
He ordered her to be stripped of all her costly 
ornaments, and to be sent home in a plain gar- 
ment to the house of her husband, with instruc- 
tions that, during the remainder of his days-, she 
should be constrained to live constantly with 
him, and permitted to see no other company 
whatever. 

While I was commiserating the hard fate of 
the fair unfortunate, the crier pronounced my 
own name, in a deep and hollow tone of voice. 
This alarmed me so much, that I awakened in 
DO small cousternation, and was very well pleased 
to find myself quietly in my own bed in the town 
of Edinburgh. Of all men living a lounger must 
ever be the most puzzled to give fui account of 
his life, conversation, and mode of living ; and 
therefore, however wise the law of Amasis may 
be, I fairly own that I was happy to find I was 
not subject to it. abercromby. 
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THE ADVENTURE OF OBIDAH. 

Obidah, the BOD of Abeosina, left the caravausera 
early in the morning, and pursued his journey- 
through the plains of Indostan. He was fresh 
and TigorouB with rest; he was animated with 
hope; he was incited by desire; he walked 
swiftly forward over the Talleys, and saw the 
hills gradually rising before him. As he passed 
along, his ears were delighted with the morning 
0ong of the bird of Paradise, he was fanned by 
the last flutters of the sinking breeze, and sprin- 
kled with dew by groves of spices ; he sometimes 
contemplated the towering height of the oak, 
monarch of the hills ; and sometimes caught the 
gentle fragrance of the primrose, eldest daughter 
of the spring : all his senses were gratified, and 
all care was banished from his heart. 

Thus he went on till the sun approached his 
meridian, and the increasing heat preyed qpon 
bis strength ; he then looked round about him 
for some more commodious path. He saw, on 
his right hand, a grove that seemed to wave its 
shades as a sign of invitation ; he entered it, and 
found the coolness aud verdure irresistibly plea- 
sant. He did not, however, forget whither he 
was travelling, but found a narrow way, bor- 
dered with flowers, which appeared to have the 
same direction with the main road, and was 
pleased that, by this happy experiment, he had 
found means to unite pleasure with business, and 
to gain the rewards of diligence without svfibriag 
lis fatigues. He therefore still continued to walk, 
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for a time, without the least remisdon of his 
ardoar, except that he was sometiiues tempted 
to stop by the music of the birds, whom the heat 
had assembled in the shades; and sometimea 
amused himself with plucking the flowers, that 
covered the banks on either sides, or the fruits 
that hung upon the branches. At last the green 
path began to decline from its first tendency, and 
to wind among hills and thickets, cooled with 
fountains, and murmuring with waterfalls. Here 
Obidah paused for a time, and began to consider 
whether it were longer safe to forsake the known 
and common track; but remembering that the 
heat was now in its greatest violence, and that 
the plain was dusty and uneven, he resolved to 
pursue the new path, which he supposed only 
to make a few meanders, in compliance with the 
varieties of the ground, and to end at last in the 
common road. 

Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed 
his pace, though he suspected that he was not 
gaining ground. This uneasiness of his mind 
inclined him to lay hold on every new object, 
and give way to every sensation that might sooth 
or divert him. He listened to every echo, he 
mounted every hill for a fresh prospect, he turned 
aside to every cascade, and pleased himself ^th 
tracing the course of a gentle river that rolled 
among the trees, and watered a large region vnth 
innumerable circumvolutions. In these amuse- 
ments the hours passed away uncounted, his 
deviations had perplexed his memory, and he 
knew not towards what point to travel. He 
stood pensive and. confused, afraid to go forward 
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lest he should go wroDg^ yet conscioud that the 
time of loitering was now past. While he was 
thus tortured with uncertainty, the sky was over* 
spread with clouds, the day vanished from before 
him, and a sudden tempest gathered round his 
head. He was now roused by his danger to a 
quick and painful remembrance of his folly ; he 
now saw how happiness is lost when ease is con* 
suited ; he lamented the unmanly impatience that 
prompted him to seek shelter in the grove, and 
despised the petty curiosity that led him on from 
trifi& to trifle. WJbile he was thus reflecting, the 
air grew blacker,, and a elap of .thunder broke 
his meditation. 

He now resolved to do what remained yet in 
his power, to tread ^back the ground, which he 
liad passed, and try to find some issue where 
the wood might open into the plain. He pros- 
trated himself on the ground, and commended 
his life to the Lord of nature. He rose with 
eonfidence and tranquillity, and pressed oa with 
ilk sabre in his hand, for the beasts of the desert 
were in motion, and on every hand were heard 
the mingled howls of rage and fear, and ravage 
4uid expirafion ; all the horr<H-s of darkness and 
solitude surrounded him ! the winds roared in 
the woods, and the torrents tumbled from the 
hills— 

Work'd into sndden rage by wintry showers, . 
Down tlie steep hill the roarine torrent pours \ 
The mountain shepherd hears uie distant noise. 

Thus forlorn and distressed^ he wand^ed 
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through the wild, without knowing whither he 
was going, or whether he was every moment 
drawing nearer to safety or to destruction. At 
length not fear but labour began to overcome 
him ; his breath grew short, and his knees trem- 
bled ; and he was on the point of lying down in 
resignation to his fate, when he beheld through 
the brambles the glimmer of a taper» He ad- 
vanced towards the light, and finding that it pro- 
ceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called 
humbly at the door, and obtained admission. The 
old man set before him such provisions as he had 
collected for himself, on which Obidah fed with 
eagerness and gratitude. 

When the repast was over — " Tell me," said 
the hermit, *' by what chance thou hast been 
brought hither ? I have been now twenty years 
an inhabitant of the wilderness, in which I never 
saw a man before." Obidah then related the 
occurrences of his journey, without any conceal- 
ment or palliation. 

*' Son," said the hermit, " let the errors and 
follies, the dangers and escape, of this day, sink 
deep into thy heart. Remember, my' son, that 
human life is the journey of a day. We rise in 
the morning of youth, full of vigour and full of 
expectation; we set forward with spirit and 
hope, with gaiety and with diligence, and travel 
on a while in the straight road of piety towards 
the mansions of rest. In a short time we remit 
our fervour, and endeavour to find some mitiga- 
tion of our duty, and some more easy means of 
obtaining the same end. We then relax our 
vigour, and resolve no longer to be terrified with 
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crimes at a distance, but rely upon our own con* 
stancy, and venture to approach what we resolve 
never to touch. We thus enter the bowers of ease, 
and repose in the shades of security. Here the 
heart softens, and vigilance subsides ; we are then 
willing to inquire whether another advance cannot 
be made, and whether we may not, at least, turn 
our eyes upon the gardens of pleasure. We ap- 
proach them with scruple and hesitation; we 
enter them, but enter timorous and trembling, 
and always hope te pass through them without 
losing the road of virtue, which we for a while keep 
in our sight, and to which we propose to return. 
But temptation succeeds temptation, and one 
compliance prepares us for another ; we in time 
lose the happiness of innocence, and solace our 
disquiet with sensual gratifications. By degrees 
we let fall the remembrance of our original inten- 
tion, and quit the only adequate object of rational 
desire. We entangle ourselves in business, im> 
merge ourselves in luxury, and rove through the 
labyrinths of inconstancy, till the darkness of old 
age begins to invade us, and disease and anxiety 
f>b8tnict our way. We then look back upon our 
lives with horror, with sorrow, with repentance; 
and wish, but too often vainly wish, that we had 
not forsaken the ways of virtue. Happy are 
they, my son, who shall learn from thy example 
not to despair, but shall remember, that though 
the day is past, and their strength is wasted, 
there yet remains one effort to be made: that 
reformation is never hopeless, nor sincere endea- 
vours ever unassisted ; that the wanderer may at 
length return after all his errors: and that he 
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who implores strength and courage from above, 
shall find danger and difficulty ^ve way before 
him. Go now, my son, to thy repose; commit 
thyself to the care of Omnipotence ; and, when 
the morning calls again to toil, begin anew thy 
joomey and thy life." johnsom. 



PRIDE NOT MADE FOR MAN. 

Thebe is no passion which steals into the heart 
more imperceptibly, and covers itself under more 
disguises than pride. For my own part, I think 
if there is any passion or vice which I am wholly 
a stranger to, it is this ; though at the same time, 
perhaps, this very judgment which I form of my- 
self proceeds in some measure from this corrupt 
principle. 

I have been always wonderfully delighted with 
that .sentence in Holy Writ — ** Pride was not 
made for man." There is not, indeed, any single 
view of human nature, under its present condition, 
which is not sufficient to extinguish in us all the 
secret seeds of pride; and, on the contrary, to 
sink the soul into the lowest state of humility, 
and what the schoolmen call 8elf-annihilation4 
Pride was not. made for man, as he is, 

1. A sinful, 

2. An ignorant, 

S. A miserable being. 

There is nothing in his understanding, in his 
will, or in his present condition, that can tempt 
any considerate creature to pride and vanity. 

These three very reasons why he should not be 
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proud, are notwithatanding the reaBons why he 
is 80. Were he not a sinful creature, he would 
not be subject to a passion which rises from the 
depniTity of his nature ; were he not an ignorant 
creature, he would see tliat he has nothing, to be 
proud of; and were not the whole species miser- 
able, he would not have those wretched objects 
of compassion before his eyes, which are the occa- 
sions of this passion, and which make one man 
▼alue himself more than another. 

A wise man will be contented tliat Ids glory 
be deferred until such time as he shall be truly 
glorified ; when Ids understanding shall be clear- 
ed, his will rectified, and his happiness assured ; 
or, in other words, when he shall be neither sin- 
ful, nor ignorant, nor miserable. 

If there be any thing which makes human 
nature appear ridiculous to beings of superior 
faculties, it must be pride. They Imow so well 
the vanity of these imaginary perfections that 
swell the heart of man, and of those little super- 
numerary advantages, whether in birth, fortune, 
or title, which one man enjoys above another, 
tliat it must certainly very much astonish, if it 
does not very much divert them, when they see a 
mortal puffed up, and valuing himself above his 
neighbours on any of these accounts, at the same 
time that he is obnoxious to all the common 
calamities of the species. 

To set this thought in its true light, we will 
fancy, if you please, that yonder mole-hill is 
inhabited by reasonable creatures, and that every 
pismire (his shape and way of life only excepted) 
is endowed with human passions. How should 
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we Bmile to hear one give us an account of the 
pedigrees, diBtinctions, and titles that reign among 
them ! Observe how the whole swarm divide and 
make way for the pismire that passes through 
them ! You must understand that he is an emmet 
of quality, and has better blood in hi» veins than 
any pismire in the mole-hill. Do not you see 
how sensible he is of it, how slow he marches 
forward, how the whole rabble of ants keep Aeir 
distance? Here yeu may observe one placed upon 
a little eminence-, and looking dovm on a long 
row of labourers. He is the richest insect on 
this side the hillock; he has a walk of half a 
yard in length, and a quarter of an inch in 
breadth ; he keepa a hundred menial servants, 
and has at least. fifteen barley-conis ia his gta,^ 
nary. He is now chiding and beslaving' the 
emmet that stands before .him; and who, for al^ 
that we can discover, is as good an emmet as 
himself. 

But here comes an insect of figure! Do not 
you take notice of a little white straw that he 
carries in his mouth? That straw, you must 
understand, he would not part vnth for the long- 
est tract about the mole-hill : did you but know 
what he has undergone to purchase it ! See how 
the ants of all qualities and conditions swarm 
about him ! Should this' straw drop out of his 
mouth, you would see all this numerous circle of 
attendants follow the next that took it up, and 
leave the discarded insect, or run over his back 
to come at his successor. 

If now you have a mind to see all the ladies of 
the moljB-hill, observe first the pismire that listena 
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to the emmet on her left hand, at the same time 
that she seems to turn away her head from him. 
He tells this poor insect that she is a goddess, 
that her eyes are brighter than the sun, that life 
and death are at her disposal. She belieyes him, 
and gives herself a thousand little airs upon it. 
JMtarjc the vanity of the pismire on your left hand : 
Bhe can scarce crawl with age ; but you must 
know she values herself upon her birth ; and, if 
you mind, spurns at. every one that comes within 
her reach. The little nimble coquet that is run- 
ning along by the side of her is a wit : she has 
broke many a pismire's, heart Po but observe 
what a drove of lovers are running after her. 

We will here finish this imyaginary scene ; but 
first of all, to draw the parallel closer, will sup- 
pose, if you please, that death comes down upon 
the mole-hill, in the shape of a cock-sparrow, 
who picks up, without distinction, the pismire 
of quality and his flatterers, the pismire of sub- 
stance anfi his day-labourers, the white-straw 
o£Scer and his sycophants, with all the goddesses, 
wits, and beauties of the mple-hill. 

May we not imagine that beings of superior 
natures and perfections regard all the instances 
of pride and vanity, among our species, in the 
same kind pf view, when they take a survey of 
those who inhabit the earth ; or, in the language 
of a& ingenious French poet, of those pismires 
that people this heap of dirt,, which human vanity 
has divided in climates and regions. 

AUDISON. 
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THE SAILORS WIDOW. 

The coast of Cornwall is in many parts most 
ragged, inhospitable, and treacherous. The bar- 
ren rocks, that rise to an immense height above 
the ocean, have often, as it were, their little, 
but more dangerous dependencies, that stand 
apparently isolated in the sea, but whose con- 
necting links may be clearly discerned at low 
water. They are frequently so distant as to lure 
the pilot to attempt to pass between those points 
of danger and the main land ; but sad is then the 
fate of his good vessel and its crew, for the wreck 
is certain ; a misfortune of more frequent occur- 
rence is that in which the darkness and the tem- 
pest appear to league with the rocks, and to be 
the ready slaves of destruction and death. 

The fate of the noble vessel, the Mary of Lon- 
don, will be long remembered in Penzance. She 
had made her voyage to New York, and was 
returning with a full cargo to recompense her 
owner and her crew. Their dangers were nearly 
at an end, and, strolling upon the deck, the home- 
bound seamen were conversing on those topics 
so dear to the long absent — their wives, their 
parents, their children, their friends. Suddenly 
the weather changed ; the storm rose ; the clouds 
grew darker and darker ; all hands were at work ; 
and all were ready to combat, for they had often 
conquered, the tempest in its wrath. 

It was now midnight, and so dark that the 
crew could not discern an object at the distance 
of a yard ; not a single star shone in the heavens ; 
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and the white surf, which the boundiqg wave 
now and then flung toward the sky, was Sie only 
thing that could be distinguished from the deep 
blackness which was aboye and around. The 
lightning and the thunder had both ceased, but 
the wind beat furiously against the vessel, and 
drove her wildly forward between the billows 
that spent their rage upon her hulk. The sails 
had long been furled ; the guns had been thrown 
overboard, save the solitary one that every minute 
told the tale of distress to nought but the unheed- 
ing and pitiless element. The pilot had lashed 
the helm, for he was ignorant of his course ; and 
the vessel proceeded on, amid the splash of the 
waves and the roaring of the tempest, whose 
mercy was its pnly hope. 

The seamen were scattered about the deck ; 
many of them were tried and weatherbeaten 
veterans, who gazed upon the elemental war as 
on a scene of which habit had made them fear- 
less; others conversed in whispers, at every 
pause which the tempest made ; some had given 
themselves up to despair, and had lain quietly 
down to await the result ; few, and but a few, 
had determined to die like cowards, or like 
brutes, and had drowned their reason, to pre- 
pare for the body's death : one man was on his 
knees lifting up his soul to that God, to whom 
he knew the tempest was but as the gentle south 
wind. 

Suddenly the pilot, who stood with his arms 
folded beside the useless rudder, exclaimed—-^ 
<* Captain, I see a light!'' The words passed 
round the vessel like" electric fluid; ahd the S)ea- 
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men gazed intently in every direction; but all 
was dark. ** It must have been a mistake/' said 
the captain ; *^ or perhaps it was a shooting star." 
The pilot, however, persevered in declaring that 
he had seen a glimmer ahead. While they were 
deliberating as to what course they were to pur- 
sae, the seamen had gathered round, and were 
listening in breathless ansiety to the conversa- 
tion. 

The captain had just ordered one of his men 
to go aloft, and be upon the look out, when they 
heard a distant rumbling sound, like the splash 
of waters in some rocky cave. There was a 
pause, and a look of horror. In another instant 
the sound became fearfully audible ; and a loud 
shriek of <<the breakers! the breakers!" was 
echoed by every voice ; in a moment the vessel 
dashed upon the rocks. 

The morning had not dawned when I was 
awakened by the news of the wreck, I hastily 
dressed myself, and hurried down to the beach: 
It was covered with the dead bodies of, the ship's 
crew, and the many other fatal proofis of the 
night's misfortune. The rocks on which the 
vessel had gone to pieces, were so near io the 
main land, that a high cliff, communicating with 
it, must have been actually touched by her bow« 
sprit at the moment she struck; and if the moon 
had shone in her brightness, or the stars had not 
been all hidden by the dense clouds, it is more 
than probable that the lives of the hapless crew 
would have been Saved. — Above the cliffs was a 
shepherd's hut, from the lattice of which had 
glimmered the light that the pilot had seen. At 
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the iABtant) the shepherd, with a candle in his 
hand) was passing the window to his rest, uncon* 
scioifs of the fate that at the moment awaited so 
many of his fellow creatures. The howling of 
the tempest had so completely drowned the voices 
of the sufferers, that he had not heard their 
shrieks, but had slept calmly, while the poor 
wretches sunk beneath the wares that knew no 
pity, and that gave no moment for preparation 
ere they destroyed,— that struggled with their 
victims, so as to take from them every reflection, 
every thought, but of the momentary effort that 
left them an easier prey. 

Among the cottagers who had busied themselves 
in collecting together the various articles that 
the retired waves had left upon the strand, there 
were not wanting many to seek if there were any 
living among the dead. Three only of the whole 
crew were found alive, and these were restored 
almost from the very grave by the perseverance 
of the benevolent surgeon of the neighbouring 
village. 

The corpse of the captain was discovered, and 
his faithful dog dead beside it. The day after 
the melancholy occurrence, the bodies of twenty- 
four seamen were interred in the village church- 
yard. Hundreds of men and women attended 
the funeral, and there seemed to be but one feel- 
ing of deep sorrow among them all. There were 
present no immediate friends of the decui — no 
fkther to look for the last tune on the corpse of 
bis son, — no son to weep as the dust of the grave- 
yard was heaped over the dust of the being who 
ga/re him life — no widow to depart from the sad 
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sight into a desolate world, her prop broken, aod 
her main link to life untied — but there were many 
to monm over those who had thus perished, when 
their hopes were most high, and their prospects 
most bright. 

Among the various articles that floated to the 
shore, was a trunk, that was publicly opened for 
the purpose of ascertaining who had been its ill 
fated owner. It contained, among other things, 
a bundle of letters carefully wrapped together. 
They had been but little iiyured, and when dried 
I was enabled to peruse them. They were the 
letters of a wife to her husband, written in all 
that calm confidence and affection which can only 
be the fruit of virtuous love. From their contents 
I discovered that the writer had been but a short 
time married, and that the voyage was the first 
her husband had made. It appeared also, from 
many allusions, that their marriage had taken 
place without the consent of her friends. In 
some of them she spoke of the child she expected 
to bring into the world; and in others, of its 
birth: one letter contained a small portion of its 
hair. The letters were all exceedingly interest- 
ing ; they had evidently been written by a person 
deeply under the influence of religion ; for every 
one of them contained a prayer to that God who 
governs the deep, aind who rules the land, that 
whether on sea or on shore, He would be the 
protector of her husband. It was plain also, 
that the writer was labouring under severe pecu- 
niary distress; with the occasional stetemente of 
her distress, there was mingled a feeling of deli- 
cacy, as if she alluded to it merely to express 
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her dependance on Him who will not see the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their 
bread. Those letters were peculiarly affecting 
when they in any way referred to her child. The 
mother would frequently tell the father how easily 
she could trace the features of her husbaud in 
the countenance of her babe ; and dwell with the 
greatest delight on the anticipation of what he 
would say to his boy when he had returned from 
his Toyage, to clasp the little one, for the first 
time, in a father's arms. It was evident that the 
sentiments and feelings of the wife were those of 
the husband ; for many of the letters, which were 
written in reply to others, contained encourage- 
ments to perseyere in fighting the good fight of 
faith, by which a crown of glory was to be won. 

I read those letters with feelings of peculiar 
sorrow and sympathy, and in those feelings a 
great many of my friends participated. Their 
exertions added to my own, succeeded in raising 
a sum of money for the widow of the shipwrecked 
seaman ; and it was enclosed to her a short time 
after her melancholy loss. 

In the course of a few months my business 
obliged me to Tisit the metropolis; and imme- 
diately on my arrival, with a melancholy plea- 
sure, I proceeded to the lodging of the poor 
young widow ; and was admitted into her humble 
apartment. She was in the act of dressing her 
infant, and I instantly perceived that she had 
added a little border of black crape to the cap of 
the orphaned babe. I introduced myself to her 
as Mr. — of Penzance. She rose from her 
seat and welcomed me with that smile of grateful 
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pleasure which may be the fourfold reward pre- 
mised in Scripture to the comforter of the af- 
flicted. 

Her story was very interesting. After having 
related to me some circumstances connected with 
her situation and her marriage, she spoke of her 
feelings when she heard of her husband's death. 
*' I had long expected my husband home," she 
continued, " and every day, from morning until 
night, and from night till morning, I had listened 
in the hope of hearing his footsteps on the stair ; 
as I looked, with those feelings which none but 
a mother and a wife can know, upon my baby's 
face, and asked myself to which of the two he 
would first give his embrace. On the night I 
received the information that my child was an 
orphan and I was a widow, I was sitting by my 
flreside, and expecting him every moment. My 
little one was sleeping in his cradle ; and, as I 
had done every day for weeks before, I had laid 
his clothes before the fire to air, in order that he 
might change them when he came home. I had 
but one shilling in the world, and that shilling I 
bad kept untouched for many days, that I might 
be enabled to procure him something to eat or to 
drink on his return. ^ heard a footstep, but I 
knew it was not his, and a gentle knock upon 
the door ; when the clerk of the owner of my 
husband's vessel came in. I thought his visit 
was to inform me of the arrival of the vessel: 
with a slowness of apprehension that made the 
blow fall heavier, I understood none of his hints ; 
and it was vrith some difficulty that the young 
gentleman could make me conscious of the dread* 
ful event. 
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'^ When my reason retarned, I fell upon my 
knees and poured out my whole «oul in commur 
nion with my Creator. Blessed be his name, he 
gave me strength to bear the calamity that I 
thought had left me no other friend — blessed be 
his name, he enabled me to remember, that ' whom 
he loveth he chasteneth,' and that often 

Behind a ftx>wuing Providence 
He hides a smiling face. 

I flew to my Bible, and I sought su^d found 
consolation in the word of Him, who hath pro- 
mised to be a father to my fatherless babe. 

'* I calmly took his clothes from before the fire, 
and laid them carefully in the drawer; kissed 
my little one ; and prayed to God more tranquilly 
than I had before done. I did not want even for 
earthly friends ; the members of our society had 
heard of, and pitied my misfortune, and they 
visited me in my distress. In a few days after- 
ward I received the subscription of the benevo- 
lent friends, although strangers, at Penzance. It 
will enable me to form some plan of support for 
myself and my orphan, and the God of mercy 
will bless my exertions." anonymous. 



ALCANDER AND SEPTIMIUS. 

Athens, even long after the decline of the Roman 
empire, still continued the seat of learning, polite- 
ness, and wisdom. The emperors and generals, 
who in these periods of approaching ignorance 
still felt a passion for science, from time to time 
added to its buildings, or increased its professor- 
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shipf. Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, was .of the 
namber ; he repaired those schools which bar- 
barity was sufferiog to fall into decay, and 
continued those pensions to men of learning which 
avaricious goyemors had monopolized to them- 
selves. 

In this city, and about this period, Alcander 
and Septimius were fellow students together. The 
one the most subtle reasoner of all the Lyceum ; 
the other the most eloquent speaker in the aca- 
demic grove. Mutual admiration soon begot an 
acquaintance, and a similitude of disposition made 
them perfect friends. Their fortunes were nearly 
equal, their studies the same, and they were 
natives of the two most celebrated cities in the 
world ; for Alcander was of Athens, Septimius 
came from Rome. 

In this mutual harmony they lived for some 
time together, when Alcander, after passing the 
first part of his youth in the indolence of philoso- 
phy, thought at length of entering into the busy 
world, and as a step previous to this, placed his 
affections on Hypatia, a lady of exquisite beauty. 
Hypatia showed no dislike to his addresses. 
The day of their intended nuptials was fixed, 
the previous ceremonies were performed, and 
nothing now remained but her being conducted 
in triumph to the apartment of the intended 
bridegroom. 

An exultation in his own happiness, or his 
being unable to enjoy any satisfaction without 
making his friend Septimius a partner, prevailed 
upon him to introduce his mistress to his fellow 
student, which he did with all the gaiety of a 
man who found himself equally happy in friend- 
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ship and love. Bat this was an interview fatal 
to the peace of both. Septimiua no sooner saw 
her, but he was smit with an involuntary passion. 
He used every effort, but in vain, to suppress 
desires at once so imprudent and unjust He 
retired to his apartment in inexpressible agony ; 
and the emotions of his mind in a short time 
became so strong, that they brought on a fever, 
which the physicians judged incurable. 

During this illness Alcander watched him with 
all the anxiety of fondness, and brought his mis- 
tress to join in those amiable offices of friendship* 
The sagacity of the physicians, by this means, 
soon discovered the cause of their patient's dis- 
order; and Alcander, being apprized of their 
discovery, at length extorted a confession fVom 
the reluctant dying lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to describe 
the conflict between love and friendship in the 
breast of Alcander on this occasion ; it is enough 
to say, that the Athenians were at this time 
arrived to such refinement in morals, that every 
virtue was carried to excess. In short, forgetful 
of his own felicity, he gave up his intended 
bride, in all her charms, to the young Roman. 
They were married privately by his connivance ; 
and this unlooked-for change of fortune wrought 
as unexpected a change in the constitution of the 
now happy Septimius* In a few days he was 
perfectly recovered, and set out with his fair 
partner for Rome. Here, by an exertion of those 
talents of which Ike was so eminently possessed, 
he in a few years arrived at the highest dignities 
of the state, and was constituted the city judge, 
or praetor. 
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Meanwhile Alcandet iiot only felt the pain of 
being separated from his friend and miistress, 
but a prosecution was also commenced against 
him by the relations of Hypatia, for his having 
basely given her up, as was suggested, for money. 
Neither his innocence of the crime laid to bis 
charge, nor his eloquence in his own defence, 
was able to withstand the influence of a powerful 
party. 

He was cast, and condemned to pay an enor- 
mous-, fine. Unable to raise so large a sam at 
the time appointed, his possessions were confis- 
cated, himself stripped of the habit of freedom, 
exposed in the marketplace, and sold as a slave 
to -the highest bidder. 

A mercfhant of Thrace becoming his purchaser, 
Alcander, with some other companions of distress, 
was carried into the region -of desolation and 
sterility. His stated employment was to follow 
the herds of an imperious master, and his skill in 
hunting was all that was allowed him to stipply 
a precarious subsistence. Condemned to hope- 
less servitude, every morning waked him to 
renewal of famine or toil, and every change of 
season served but to aggravate his unsheltered 
distress. Nothing but death or flight was left 
him, and almost certain death was the conse- 
quence of his attempting to fly. After some 
years of bondage, however, an opportunity of 
escaping offered ; he embraced it with ardothr, 
and traveling by night, and lodging in caverns 
by day, to shorten a long story, he at last arrived 
in Rome. The -day of Alcander's arrival, Sep- 
timius sat in the forum administering Justice; 
and hither our wanderer came, expecting to be 
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faistastly known and publicly acknowledged. 
Here he stood the whole day among the crowd, 
watching the eyes of the jadge, and expecting to 
be taken notice of, but bo much was he altered by 
a long succession of hardships, that he passed 
entirely without notice ; and in the evening, when 
he was going up to the -praetor's chair, he was 
brutally repulsed by the attending Hctors. The 
attention of the poor is generally driven from one 
ungrateful object to another. Night coming on, 
he now found himself under a necessity of seeking 
a place^ to lie in, and yet knew not where to 
apply. All emaciated and in rags as he was, 
none of the citizens would harbour so much 
wretchedness, and sleeping in the streets might 
be attended with interruption or danger ; in 
short, he was obliged to take up his lodging in 
one of the tombs without the city, the usual retreat 
of guilty poverty, or despair, 

in this mansion of horror, laying his head upon 
an invefted urn, he forgot his miseries for awhile 
in sleep; and virtue found on this flinty couch 
more ease than down can supply to the guilty. 

It was midnight, when two robbers came to 
make this cave their retreat, but happening to 
disagree about the division Of their plunder one 
of them stabbed the other to the heart, and left 
him weltering in blood at thie entrance. In these 
circumstances he was found next morning, and 
this naturally induced a further inquiry. The 
alarm was spread, the cave was examined, Al- 
cander was found sleeping, and immediately 
apprehended and accused of robbery and murder. 
The circumstances against him wer6 strong^ and 

VOL. I. 
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the wretchedness of his appearance confirmed 
suspicion. Misfortune and he were now so long 
acquaiDted, that he at last became regardless of 
life. He detested a world Where he had found 
only ingratitude, falsehood, and cruelty, and was 
determined to make no defence. Tins lowering 
with resolution, he Wj^s dragged, bound with 
cords, before the tribunal of Septimius. The 
proofs were positive against him, and be offered 
nothing in his own vindication ; the judge, there- 
fore, was proceeding to doom him to a most cruel 
and ignominious death, when, as if illumined by 
a ray from Heaven, he discovered, through all 
his misery, the features, though dim with sorrow, 
of his long lost, loved Alcander. It is impossi- 
ble to describe his joy and his pain on this strange 
occasion ; happy in once more seeing the person 
he most loved on^ earth, distressed at finding him 
in such circumstances. Thus agitated by con- 
tending passidns, he .flew.from his tribunal, and 
falling on the neck of his dear benefactor, burst 
into an agony of distress.. The attention of the 
multitude was soon, however, divided by another 
object. The robber, who had been really guilty, 
was apprehended selling his plunder^ and, struck 
with a panic, confessed his critue. He was 
brought bound to the same tribunal, and acquitted 
every other person of any partnership in his guilt. 
Need the sequel be related ? Alcander was ac- 
quitted, shared the friendship and the honours of 
his friend Septimius, lived afterwards in happi- 
ness and ease, and left it to be engraved on his 
tomb, ' That no circumstances are so desperate 
which Providence may not relieve." 

GOLDSMITH. 
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THE VISION OF CARAZAN. 

Carazan, the merchant of Bagdad, was eminent 
thongboat all the East for his a?arice and his 
wealth : his origin was obscure as that of the 
sparky which by the collision of steel and adamant 
is strack ont of darkness : and the patient labour 
of persevering diligence alone had made him rich. 
It was remembered, that when he was indigent, 
he was thought to be generous ; and he was still 
acknowledged to be inexorably just. But whe- 
ther in his dealings with men he discovered a 
perfidy which tempted him to put his trust in 
gold, or whether in proportion as he accumulated 
wealth he discovered his own importance to in- 
crease, Carazan prized it more as he used it less ; 
be gradually lost the inclination to do good as he 
acquired the power : and as the hand of time 
scattered snow upon his head, the freezing influ- . 
ence extended to his bosom. 

But though the door of Carazan was never 
opened by hospitality, nor his hand by compas- 
sion, yet fear led him constantly to the mosque at 
the stated hours of prayer ; he performed all the 
rites of devotion with the most scrupulous punc- 
tuality, and had thrice paid his vows at the 
temple of the prophet. That devotion which 
arises from the love of God, and necessarily in- 
cludes the love of man, as it connects gratitude 
with beneficence, and exalts that which was 
moral to divine, confers new dignity upon good- 
ness, and is the object not only of affection but 
reverence. On the contrary, the devotion of the 
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selfiflhy whether it be thought to avert the punish- 
ment which every one wishes to be inflicted, or 
to insure by the complication of hypocrisy with 
gailty never fails to excite indignation and abhor- 
rence. Carazan^ therefore, when he had locked 
his door, and taming ronnd with a look of cir- 
cumspective suspicion, proceeded to the mosque, 
was followed by every eye with silent malignity ; 
the poor suspended their supplication when he 
passed by ; and though he was known to every 
man, yet no man saluted him. 

Such had long been the life of Carazan, and 
such was the character which he had acquired, 
when notice was given by proclamation that he 
was removed to a magnificent building in the 
centre of the city, that his table should be spread 
for the public, and that the stranger should be 
welcome to his bed. The multitude soon rushed 
like a torrent to his door, where they beheld him 
distributing bread to the hungry, and apparel to 
the naked, his eye softened with compassion, and 
his cheek glawing with deli^^t. Every one 
gaz^d with astonishment .at the prodigy | and 
the murmur of innumerable voices increasing Uke 
the sound of approaching thunder, Carazan beck-, 
oned with his hand; attention suspended tha 
tumult in. a moment^ and he thus gratified the 
curiosity which had procured, him audience : 

^^ To Him who touches the mountains and they, 
smoke-^the Almighty and the most Merciful, be. 
everlasting honour ! he has ordained sleep to be 
the minister of instruction, and his visions have 
reproved me in the night As I was sitting, 
alone in my harem, with my lamp burning before- 
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pe, compQtiiig. the product of my mercfaaildise, 
and exalting in the increase of my wealth, I fell 
into a deep sleep, and the hand of him who 
dwells in the third heaven was upon me. I 
beheld the angel of death coming forward like a 
whirlwind, and he smote me before I could 
deprecate the blow. At the same moment I felt 
myself lifted from the ground, and transported 
with astonishing rapidity through th^ regions of 
the air. The earth was contracted to an atom 
beneath ; and the stars glowed round me with a 
lustre that obscured the sun. The gate of Para- 
dise was now in sight ; and I was intercepted 
by a sudden brightness which no human eye 
could behold : the irrevocable sentence was now 
to be pronounced : my day of probation was past : 
and from the evil of my life nothing could be 
taken away, nor could any thing be added to the 
good. When I reiected that my lot for. eternity 
was cast, which not all the powers of aature 
could reverse, my confidence totally forsook me ; 
and while I stood trembling and silent, covered 
with confusion and chilled with horror, I was 
thus addressed by the radiance that stood before 
me : — 

' ^' ^ Catazan, thy worship has not been accepted, 
because it was not prompted by the love of G-od^ 
neither can thy righteousness be rewarded^ he* 
cause it was not produced by love of man : for 
thy sake only hast thou rendered to every man 
his due ; and thou hast approached the Almighty 
pnly for thyself. Thou hast not looked up with 
griUitiide, nor around thee with kindness. Around 
thee thou hast indeed beheld vice and folly ; but 
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if yice and folly could jaitify thy panimonyy 
would they not condemn the bounty of Heaven f 
If not upon the foolish and the vicious, where 
shall the sun diiSuse his light, or the clouds 
distil their dew? Where shall the lips of the 
Spring breathe fragrance, or the hand of autumn 
diflfuse plenty ? Remember, Carazan, that thou 
hast shut compassion from thine heart, and 
grasped thy treasures with a hand of iron : thou 
bast lived for thyself; and, therefore, henceforth, 
for ever thou shalt subsist alone. From the light 
of heaven, and from the society of all beings, 
shalt thou be driven ; solitude shall protract the 
lingering hours of eterni^, and darkness aggra- 
vate the horrors of despair/ 

'< At this moment I was driven by some secret 
and irresistible power through the glowing system 
of creation, and passed innumerable worlds in a 
moment. As I approached the verge of nature, 
I perceived the shadows of total and boundless 
vacuity deeper before me, a dreadful region of 
eternal silence, solitude, and darkness ! Unutter- 
able horror seized me at the prospect, and this 
exclamation burst from me with all the vehe« 
mence of desire : * Oh ! that I had been doomed 
for ever to the common receptacle of impenitence 
and guilt ! there society would have alleviated 
the torment of despair, and the rage of fire could 
not have eicluded the comfort of light. Or if I 
had been condemned to reside in a comet, that 
would return but once in a thousand years to the 
regions of light and life, the hope of these periods, 
however distant, would cheer ^e in the dread 
interval of cold and darkness, and the vicissitudes 
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would divide eternity into time/ Whild thia 
thought passed over my mind, I lost sight of the 
remotest star, and the last glimmering of light 
was quenched in utter darkness. The agonies 
of despair every moment increased, as every 
moment augmented my distance from the less 
habitable world. I reflected with intolerable 
anguish that when ten thousand thousand years 
had carried me beyond the reach of all but that 
Power who fills infinitude, I should still look 
forward into an immense abyss of darkness, 
through which I should still drive without sue* 
cour and without society, farther and farther 
still, for ever and for ever. I then stretched out 
my hand towards the regions of existence, with 
an emotion that awakened me. Thus have I 
been taught to estimate society, like every other 
blessing, by its loss. My heart is warmed to 
liberality ; and I am zealous to communicate the 
happiness that I feel to those from whom it is 
derived ; for the society of one wretch whom, in 
the pride of prosperity, I would have spurned 
from my door, would, in the dreadful solitude to 
which I was condemned, have been more highly 
prized than the gold of Africa or the gems of 
Oolconda.^ 

At this reflection upon his dream Carazan 
became suddenly silent, and looked upward in 
ecstasy of gratitude and devotion. The multitude 
were struck at once with the precept and ex- 
ample ; and the caliph, to whom the event was 
related, that he might be liberal beyond the 
power of gold, commanded it to be recorded fot 
the benefit of posterity* hawkesworth. 
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THfi 
HANDSOME AND THE DEFORMED LEG. 

There are two sorts of people Ib the world, who, 
with equal degrees of health and wealth, and the 
other comforts of life, become, the one faiCppy, 
and the other miserable. This arises very much 
from the different views in which they consider 
things, persons, and events, and the effect of 
those different views upon their minds. 

In whatever situation men can be placed they 
may find conveniences and inconveniences ; in 
whatever company, they may find persons and 
conversation more or less pleasing ; at whatever 
table, they may meet with meats and drinks of 
better and worse taste, dishes better and worse 
dressed ; in whatever climate^ they will find good 
and bad weather ; under whatever government, 
they may find good and bad laws, and good and 
bad administration of those laws; in whatever 
poem, or work of genius, they may see faults 
and beauties; in almost every face and every 
person, they may discover fine features and de*- 
fects, good and bad qualities. 

Under these circumstances, th^ two sortu of 
people above mentioned fix their attention ; those 
who are disposed to be happy, on the conveni- 
ences of things, the pleasant parts of conversation, 
the well dressed dishes, the goodness of the 
wines, the fine weather, &c. and enjoy all with 
cheerfulness : those who are to be unhappy, 
think and speak only of the contraries. Hence 
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they are contiDually disconteDted with them- 
selves, and, by their remarks, sour the pleasures 
of society, offend personally many people, and 
make themselves every where disagreeable. If 
this turn of mind was founded in nature, such 
unhappy persons would be the more to be pitied ; 
but, as the disposition to criticise, and to be dis- 
gusted, is, perhaps, taken up originally by imita- 
tion, and is, unawares, grown intoii habit, which, 
though at present strong, may nevertheless be 
cured when those who have it are convinced of 

* ■ ■ * 

its bad effects on their felicity ; I hope this little 
admonition may be of service to them, and put 
them on changing a habit which, though in the 
exertise it is chiefly an act of imagination, yet 
has serious consequences in life, as it brings on 
real griefs and misfortunes; for, as mkny are 
offended by, and nobody loves, this sort of people, 
no one shows them more than the most common 
civility and respect, and scarcely that ; and this 
frequently puts them out of humour, and draws 
them into disputes and contentions. If they aim 
at obtaining some advantage in rank or fortune, 
nobody wishes them success, or will stir a step, 
or speak a word, to favour their pretensions. If 
they incur public censure or disgrace, no one 
will defend or excuse, and many join to aggravate 
their misconduct, and render them completely 
odious. If these people will not change this 
bad habit, and condescend to be pleased with 
what is pleasing, without fretting themselves and 
others about the contraries, it is good for others 
to avoid an acquaintance with them, which is 

VOL. I. p p 
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always disagreeable, and sometimes very incon- 
yenient, especially when one finds one's self en- 
tangled in their quarrels. 

An old philosophical friend of mine was grown, 
from experience, very cautions in this particular, 
and carefully aroided any intimacy with such 
people. He had, like other philosophers, a 
thermometer, to show him the heat of the weather, 
and a barometer, to mark when it was likely to 
prove good or bad ; but there being no instrument 
invented to discover, at first sight, this unpleasing 
disposition in a person, he, for that purpose, 
made use of his legs, one of which was remark- 
ably handsome, the other, by some accident, 
crooked and deformed. If a stranger, at the 
first interview, regarded his ugly leg more than 
his handsome one, he doubted him. If he spoke 
of it, and took no notice of the handsome leg, 
that was sufficient to determine my philosopher 
to have no further acquaintance with him. Every 
body has not this two legged instrument ; but 
every one, with a little attention, may observe 
signs of that carping, fault-finding disposition, 
and take the same resolution of avoiding the 
acquaintance of those infected with it. I there* 
fore advise those critical, querulous, discontented, 
unhappy people, that if they wish to be respected 
and beloved by others, and happy in themselves, 
they should leave off looking at the ugly leg. 

FRA.NKUN. 
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THE 

WONDERS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 

I HATB lately applied myself with much satisfiic- 
tion to the curious discoveries that have been 
made by the help of microscopes, as they are 
related by authors of our own and other nations. 
There is a great deal of pleasure in prying into 
this world of wonders, which nature has laid out 
of sight, and seems industrious to conceal from 
us. Philosophy had ranged over all the visible 
creation, and began to want objects for her inqui- 
ries, when the present age, by the invention of 
glasses, opened a new and inexhaustible maga« 
zine of rarities, more wonderful and amazing 
than any of those which astonished our fore- 
fathers. I was yesterday amusing myself with 
speculations of this kind, and reflecting upon 
myriads of animals that swim in those little seas 
of juices that are contained in the several vessels 
of a human body. While my mind was ihus 
filled with that secret wonder and delight, I 
could not but look upon myself as in an act of 
devotion, and am very well pleased with the 
thought of the great heathen anatomist, who 
calls his description of the parts of a human 
body, " A Hymn to the Supreme Being.'' The 
reading of the day produced in my imagination 
an agreeable morning's dream, if I may call it 
sudi; for I am still in doubt whether it passed 
in my sleeping or waking thoughts. However 
it was, I fiutcied that my good genius stood at 
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my bed's head, and entertained me with the 
following discourse ; for, upon my rising, it 
dwelt so strongly upou me, that I writ down the 
substance of it, if not the very words. 

'^ If,'' said he, *' you can be so transported 
with thDse productions pf nature which are dis- 
covered to you by those artificial eyes that are 
the works of human invention, how great will 
your surprise be, when you shall have it in your 
power to model your own eye as you please, 
and adapt it to the bulk of objects, which, with 
Ml these helps, are by infinite degrees too minute 
for your perception! We, who are unbodied 
spirits, can sharpen our sight to what we think 
fit, and make the least work of the creation 
distinct and visible. This gives us such ideas 
as cannot possibly enter into your present con- 
ceptions. There is not the least particle of 
matter which may not furnish one of us sufficient 
employment for a whole eternity. We can still 
divide it, and still open it, and still discover new 
wonders of Providence, as we look into the 
different texture of its parts, and meet with beds 
of vegetables, minerals, and metallic mixtures, 
and several kind of animals that lie hid, and as 
it were lost, in such an endless fund of matter. 
I find you are surprised at this discourse ; but, 
as your reason tells you there are infinite parts 
in the smallest portion of matter, it will likewise 
convince you that there is as great a variety of 
secrets, and as much room for discoveries, in a 
particle no bigger than the point of a pin, as in 
the globe of the whole earth. Your microscopes 
bring to sight shoals of living creatures in a 
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$poonful of vinej^ar ; but we, who can distioguish 
them in their different magnitudes, see among 
them several huge leviathans that terrify the 
little fry of animals about them, and take their 
pastime as in an ocean, or the great deep/' 

I could not but smile at this part of his 
relation, and told him, '< I doubted not but he 
could give me the history of several invisible 
giants, accompanied with their respective dwarfs, 
in case that any of these little beings are of a 
human shape/' " You may assure yourself," 
said he> *' that we see in th^se little animals 
different natures, instincts, and modes of life, 
which correspond to what you observe in crea- 
' tures of bigger dimensions. We descry millions 
of species subsisting on a green leaf, which your 
glasses represent only in crowds and swarms. 
What appears to your eye but as hair or down 
rising on the surface of it, we find to be woods 
and forests, inhabited by beasts of prey, that are 
as dreadful in those their little haunts as lions 
and tigers in the deserts of Libya.'' I was much 
delighted with his- discourse, and could not for- 
bear telling him, '^ That I should be wonderfully 
pleased to see a natural history of imperceptibles, 
containing a true account of such vegetables and 
animals as grow and live out of sight." <' Such 
disquisitions," answered he, ** are very suitable 
to reasonable creatures; and you may be sure 
there are many curious spirits among us, who 
employ themselves in such amusements. For as 
our hands, and all our senses, may be formed to 
what degree of strength and delicacy we please, 
in the same manner as our sight, we can mak^ 
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what experimentB we are inclined to, how small 
aoever the matter be in which we make them. I 
hare been present at the dissection of a mite, and 
have seen the skeleton of a flea. I have been 
shown a forest of numberless trees, which bare 
been picked out of an acorn. Your microscope 
can show yon in it a complete oak, which con* 
tains another tree : and so proceed firom tree to 
tree, as long as yon would think fit to continue 
yonr disquisitions. It is almost impossible," 
added he, ** to talk of things so remote from 
common life, and the ordinary notions which 
mankind receive from blunt and gtoss organs of 
senie, without appearing extravagant and ridicu- 
lous. Vott have often seen a dog opened, to 
observe the circulation of the blood, or make any 
other inquiry ; and yet would be tempted to 
laugh if I shpuld tell you that a circle of much 
greater philogophers than any of the Royal Society 
were present at the cutting up of one of those 
little animals which we find in the blue of a 
plumb : that it was tied down alive before them; 
and that they observed the palpitations of the 
heart and the course of the blood, the working of 
the muscles, and the convulsions in the several 
limbs, with great accuracy and improvement." 
*' I mast confess," said I, "for my own part, I 
go along with you in all your discoveries with 
great pleasure; but it is certain, they are too 
fine for the gross of mankind, who are more 
struck with the description of every thing that is 
great and bulky. Accordingly we find the best 
judge of human nature setting forth his wisdom, 
not in the formation of those minute animals, 
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though indeed no less wonderful than the other, 
but in that of the leviathan and behemoth, the 
horse and the crocodile/^ ** Your obserTation/' 
said he, ^' is very just, and I must acknowledge, 
for my own part, that although it is with much 
delight that I see the traces of Providence in 
these instances, I still take greater pleasure in con- 
sidering the works of the creation in their immen- 
sity than in their minuteness. For this reason, I 
rejoice when I strengthen my sight so as to make 
it pierce into the most remote spaces, and take a 
view of those heavenly bodies which lie out of 
the reach of human eyes, though assisted by 
telescoi>es. What you look upon as one confused 
white in the milky way, appears to me a long track 
of heavens, distinguished by stars that are ranged 
in proper figures and constellations. While you 
are admiring the sky in the starry night, I am 
entertained with a variety of worlds and suns 
placed one above another, and rising up to such 
an immense distance, that no created eye can see 
the end of them." 

The latter part of his discourse flung me into 
such an astonishment, that he had been silent for 
some time before I took notice of it : when on a 
sudden I started up, and drew my curtains, to 
look if any one was near me, but saw nobody, 
and cannot tell to this moment whether it was 
my good genius or a dream that left me. 

AODISOM. 
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THE HISTORY OF ABOUZAID, THE SON 

OF MORAD. 

Among the emirs and visiers, the sons of yalonr 
and of wisdom, that stand at the comers of the 
Indian throne, to assist*the councils, or conduct 
the wars of the posterity of Timur, the first place 
was long held by Morad, the son of Hanuth* 
Morad having signalized himself in many battles 
and sieges, was rewarded with the goyemment of 
a province, from which the fame of his wisdom 
and moderation was wafted to the pinnacles of 
Agra, by the prayers of those whom his adminis- 
tration made happy. The emperor called him 
into his presence, and gave into his hand the 
keys of riches and the sabre bf command. The 
voice of Morad was heard from the cliffs of 
Taurus to the Ionian ocean, every tongue fal- 
tered in his presence, and every eye was cast down 
before him. 

Morad lived many years in prosperity ; every 
day. increased his wealth and extended bis influ- 
ence, the sages repeated his maxims, the captains 
of thousands waited his commands, Competition 
withdrew into the cavern of Envy, and Discontent 
trembled at her own murmurs. But human 
greatness is short and transitory as the odour of 
incense in the fire. The sun g^ew weary of 
gilding the palaces of Morad, the clouds of sor- 
row gathered around his head, and the tempest of 
hatred roared about his dwelling. 

Morad saw ruin hastily approaching. The 
first that forsook him were his poets ; their ex- 
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ample was followed by all those whom he had 
rewarded for contribnting to his pleasured, and 
only a few whose virtue had entitled them to 
favour were now to be seen in his hall or cham- 
bers. He felt his danger, and prostrated himself 
at the foot of the throne. His accusers were 
confident and loud, his friends- stood contented 
with frigid neutrality, and the voice of truth was 
overborne by clamour. He was divested of his 
power, deprived of his acquisitions, and con* 
demned to pass the rest of his life on his here** 
ditary estate. 

Morad had been so long accustomed to crowds 
and business, supplicants and flattery, that he 
knew not how to fill up his hours in solitude ; he 
saw with regret the sun rise to force on his eye a 
new day, for which he had no use ; and envied 
the savage that wanders in the desert, because 
he has no time vacant from the calls of nature, 
but is always chasing his prey, or sleeping ip 
his den. 

His discontent in time vitiated his constitution, 
and a slow disease seized upon him. He refused 
physic, neglected exercise, and lay down on his 
couch, peevish and restless, rather afraid to die 
than desirous to live. His domestics, for a time, 
redoubled their assiduities : but finding that no 
officiousness could soothe, nor exactness satisfy, 
they soon gave way to negligence and sloth, and 
he that once commanded nations often languished 
in his chamber without an attendant. 

In this melancholy state he commanded mes- 
sengers to recall his eldest son, Abouzaid, from 
the army. Abouzaid was alarmed at the account 

VOL. I. Q Q 
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of his fiitther*8 licknefls, and hastened by long jour« 
oeys to bis place of residence* Morad was yet 
living, and felt his strength retam at the embraces 
of his son, then commanding him to sit down at his 
bedside, ** Aboosaidy^'sayshe,*' thy father has no 
more to hope or fear from the inhabitants of the 
earthy the cold hand of the angel of death is now 
iip<m him, and the voracious grave is howling 
for his prey. Hear, therefore, the precepts of 
ancient eiperience; let not my last instructions 
issue forth in vain. Thou hast seen me happy 
and calamitous, thou hast beheld my exaltation 
and my fall. My power is in the hands of my 
enemies, my treasures have rewarded my aeons* 
en ; but my inheritance the clemency of the em* 
peror has spared, and my vrisdom his anger could 
not take away. Cast thine' eyes round thee, and 
whatever thou beholdest will in a few hours be 
thine ; apply thine ear to my dictates, and these 
possessions will promote thy happiness. Aspire 
not to public honour, enter not the palaces of 
kings ; thy wealth will set thee above insult, let 
thy moderation keep thee below envy. Content 
thyself with private dignity, diffuse thy riches 
among thy friends, let every day extend thy 
beneficence, and suffer not thy heart to be at rest 
till thou art loved by all to whom thou art known. 
In the height of my power I said to defamation, 
who will hear thee ? and to artifice, what canst 
thou perform 7 But, my son, despise not thou the 
malice of the weakest, remember that venom sup* 
plies the want of strength, and that the lion may 
perish by the puncture of an asp." 

Morad expired in a few hours. Aboucaid, 
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after the monthf of moarnuig, determined to 
regulate hU conduct by his father's precepts^ 
and cultivate the lore of mankind by erery art 
of kindness and endearment. He wisely con* 
sidered, that domestic happiness was first to be 
secured, and that none have so much power of 
doing good or hurt as those who are present in 
the hour of negligence, hear the burst of thought* 
less merriment, and obsenre the starts of un*> 
guarded passion. He therefore augmented the 
pay of all hia attendants, and requited every 
exertion of uncommon diligence by supernume- 
rary gratuities. While he congratulated himself 
upon the fidelity and affection of his family, he 
was in the night alarmed with robbers, who, 
being pursued and taken, declared that they had 
been admitted by one of his servants ; the servant 
immediately confessed that he unbarred the door, 
because another not more worthy of confidence 
was entrusted with the keys. 

Abouzaid was thus convinced that a dependant 
could not easily be made a friend ; and that while 
many were soliciting for the first rank of favour, 
all those would be alienated whom he disap- 
pointed. He therefore resolved to associate with 
a few equal companions, selected from among the 
chief men of the province. With these he lived 
happily for a time, till familiarity set them free 
from restraint, and every man thought himself at 
liberty to indulge his own caprice and advance 
his own opinions. They then disturbed each 
other with contrariety of inclinations and differ* 
ences of sentiments, and Abouzaid was necessi- 
tated to offend one party by concurrence, or both 
by indifference. 
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He afterwardf determined to avoid a close 
anion with beings so discordant in their nature, 
and to diffuse himself in a large circle. He 
practised the smile of universal courtesy, and 
invited all to his table, but admitted none to his 
retirements. Many who had been rejected in his 
choice of friendship now refused to accept his 
acquaintance; and of those whom plenty and 
magnificence drew to his table, every one pressed 
forward toward intimacy, thought himself over- 
looked in the crowd, and murmured because he 
was not distinguished above the rest. By de- 
grees all made advances, and all resented repulse. 
The table was then covered vnth delicacies in 
vain ; the music resounded in empty rooms, and 
Abouzaid was left to form in solitude some new 
scheme of pleasure or security. 

Resolving now to try the force of gratitude, 
he inquired for men of science, whose merit was 
obscured by poverty. His house was soon crowded 
With poets, sculptors, painters, and designers, 
who wantoned in unexperienced plenty, and em* 
ployed their powers in celebration of their patron. 
But in a short time they forgot the distress from 
which they had been rescued, and began to con- 
sider their deliverer as a wretch of narrow capa- 
city, who was growing great by works which he 
could not perform, and^hom they overpaid by 
condescending to accept his bounties. Abouzaid 
heard their murmurs and dismissed them, and 
from that hour continued blind to colours and 
deaf to panegyric. 

As the sons of art departed, muttering threats 
of perpetual infamy, Abouzaid, who stood at the 
gate, called to him Hamet the poet. " Hamet," 
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said he^ '^ thy ingratitade has put an end to my 
hopes and experiments : I have now learned the 
vanity of those labours that wish to be rewarded 
by -human benevolence ; I shall henceforth do 
good and avoid evil, without respect to the opi- 
nion of men; and resolve to solicit only the 
approbation of that Being whom alone we are- 
sure to please by endeavouring to please him/' 

JOHNSON, 



THE TRIAL OF MELANCHOLY. 

In one of my midnight rambles down the side of 
the Trent, the river which waters the place of 
my nativity, as I was musing on the various evils 
which darken the life of man, and which have 
their rise in the malevolence and ill nature of his 
fellows, the sound of a flute from an adjoining 
Gopse attracted my attention. The tune it played 
was mournful yet soothing. It was suited to the 
solenmity of the hour. As the distant notes came 
wafted at intervals op my ear, now with gradual 
swell, then dying away on the silence of the night, 
I felt the tide of indignation subside within me, 
and gave place to the solemn calm of repose. I 
listened for some time in breathless ravishment. 
The strain ceased, yet the sounds still vibrated 
on my heart, and the visions of bliss which they 
excited still glowed on my imagination. I was 
then standing in one of my favourite retreats. It 
was a little alcove, overshadowed with willows, 
and a mossy seat at the back invited to rest. I 
laid myself listlessly on the bank. The Trent 
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muriaared softly at my feet^ and the willows 
sighed as they waved over my head. It was the 
holy moment of repose, and I soon sunk into a 
deepwileep. The opemtions of fimey in a slum- 
ber, induced by a combination of circumstances 
so powerful and uncommon, could not fail to be 
wild and romantic in the extreme. Methought I 
found myself in an extensive area, filled with an 
immense concourse of people. At one end was 
a throne of adamant, on which sat a female, in 
whose aspect I immediately recognised a divinity. 
She was clad in a garb of asure, on her forehead 
she bore a sun, whose splendour the eyes of many 
^ere unable to bear, and whose rays illumine 
the whole space and penetrated into the deepest 
recesses of darkness. The aspect of the goddess 
at a distance was forbidding, but on a nearer 
approach it was mild and engaging. Her eyes 
were blue and piercing, and there was a fascina* 
tion in her smile which charmed as if by enchant* 
ment. The air of intelligence which beamed in 
her look made the beholder shrink into himself 
with the consciousness of .inferiority; yet the 
affability of her deportment, and the simplicity 
and gentleness of her manners, soon reassured 
him, while the bewitching softness which she 
could at times assume, won his permanent esteem. 
On inquiry of a bystander who it was that sat 
on the throne, and what was the occasion of so 
uncommon an assembly, he informed me that it 
was the Goddess* of wisdom, who had at last 
succeeded in regaining the dominion of the earth, 
which Folly had so long usurped. That she sat 
there in her judicial capacity, in order to try the 
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ueritB of many who were fupposed to be the 
secret emissaries of Folly* In this way I under- 
stood Envy and Malevolence had been sentenced 
to perpetual banishment, though several of their 
adherents yet remained among men, whose minds 
were too gross to be irradiated with the light of 
wisdom. One trial I understood was just ended 
. and another supposed delinquent was about to 
be put to the bar. With much curiosity I hurried 
forward to survey the figure which now approach* 
ed. She was habited in black, and veiled to the 
waist. Her pace was solemn and majestic, yet 
in every movement was a winning gracefulness. 
As she approached to the bar, I got a nearer 
view of her, when what was my astonishment to 
recognise in her the person of my favourite god- 
dess, Melancholy. AmaEed that she, whom I 
had always looked upon as the sister and com- 
panion of Wisdom, should be brought to trial as 
an emiflsary and an adherent to Folly, I waited 
in mute impatience for the accusation which could 
be framed against her. — On looking towards the 
centre of the area, I was much surprised to see a 
bustling little Cit of my acquaintance, who, by his 
hemming and clearing, I concluded was going to 
make the charge. As he was a self-important 
little fellow, full of consequence and business, 
and totally incapable of all the finer emotions of 
the soul^ I could not conceive what ground of 
complaint he could have against- Melancholy, 
who, I was persuaded, would never have deigned 
to take up her residence for a moment in his 
breast. When I recollected, however, that he 
had some sparks of ambition in his composition, 
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and that he was an enTions^ carping little mortal, 
who had formed the design of shouldering himself 
into notice by decrying the defects of others, 
while he was insensible to his own, my amaze** 
ment and my apprehensions vanished, as I per* 
ceived he only wanted to make a display of his 
own talent, in doing which I did not fear his 
making himself sufficiently ridiculous. 

After a good deal of irrelevant circumlocution, 
he boldly began the accusation of Melancholy. I 
shall not dwell upon many absurd and many 
invidious parts of his speech, nor upon the many 
blunders in the misapplication of words, such as 
f' deduce" for '' detract f* and others of a similar 
nature, which my poor friend committed in the 
course of his harangue, but shall only dwell upon 
the material parts of the charge. 

He represented the prisoner as the offspring of 
Idleness and DiscMtent^ who was at all times a 
sulky, sullen, and *^ eminentbf useless" member of 
the community, and not unfrequently a very dan- 
gerous one. He declared it to be his opinion 
that, in case she were to be suffered to prevail, 
mankind would soon become '^ too idle to go^*' and 
would all lie down and perish through indo- 
lence, or through forgetting that sustenance was 
necessary for the preservation of existence ; and 
concluded with painting the horrors which would 
attend such a depopulation of the earth, in such 
colours as made many weak minds regard the 
goddess with fear and abhorrence. 

Having concluded, the accused was called 
upon for her defence. She immediately, with a 
graceful gesture, lifted up the veil which con- 
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oealed her face, and discovered a countenance 
80 softy so lovely, and so sweetly expressive, as 
to strike the beholders with involuntary admi- 
ration, and which, at one glance, overturned all 
the flimsy sophistry of my poor friend the citizen ; 
and when the silver tones of her voice were 
heard, the murmurs, which until then had con- 
^ually arisen from the crowd, were hushed to 
a dead still, and the whole multitude stood trans- 
fixed in breathless attention. As near as I can 
recollect^ these were the words in which she 
addressed herself to the throne of wisdom :— 

'^ / shaU not deign to give a direct answer to the 
various insinuaiums which Have been thrown out 
against me by my accuser. Let it suffice, that I 
declare my true history, in opposition to that 
which has been so artfully fabricated to my dis- 
advantage. In that early age of the world, when 
mankind followed the peaceful avocations of a 
pastoral life only, and contentment and harmony 
reigned in every vale, I was not known among 
men; but when, in process of time. Ambition 
and Vice, with their attendant evils, were sent 
down as a scourge to the human race, I made 
my appearance. I am the offspring of Misfortane 
and Virtue, and was sent by heaven to teach my 
parents how to support their afflictions with mag* 
nanimity. As I grew up, I became the intimate 
friend of the wisest among men. I was the bosom 
friend of Plato, and other illustrious sages of 
antiquity, and was then often known by the name 
of Philosophy, though, in present times, when 
that title is usurped by mere makers of experi- 
ments, and inventors of blacking-cakes, I am 

VOL. I. R R 
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only known by the appellation of Melancholy, 
So far from being of a diBcontented disposition, my 
very essence is pious and tesigned omtentraent. 
I teach my Totaries to sapport e^ery Ticissitnde 
of fortune with calmness and fortitude. It is 
mine to subdue the stormy propensities of passion 
and vice, to foster and encourage the principles 
of beneyolence and philanthropy, and to cherish 
and bring to perfection the seeds of virtue and 
wisdom. Though feared and hated by those 
who, like my accuser, are ignorant of my nature^ 
I am courted and cherished by all the truly wise, 
the good, and the great; the poet woos me as 
the goddess of inspiration ; the true philosopher 
acknowledges himself indebted to me for his 
most expansive views of human nature ; the good 
man owes to me that hatred of the wrong and 
love of the right, and that disdain for the conse* 
quences which may result from the performance 
of his duties, which keeps him good; and the 
religious flies to me for U&e only clear and unen- 
cumbered view of the attributes and perfection of 
the Deity. So far from being idle, my mind is 
ever on the wing in the regions of fancy, or that 
true philosophy which opens the book of human 
nature, and raises the soul above the evils inci* 
dent to life* If I am useless, in the same degree 
were Plato and Socrates, Locke and Paley, use* 
less; it is true that my immediate influence is 
confined, but its efibcts are disseminated by means 
of literature over every age and nation ; and 
mankind, in every generation, and in every clime, 
may look to me as their illuminator, the original 
spring of the principal intellectual benefits they 
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possess. But as there is no good without its 
attendant evil, so I have an elder sister, called 
Frenzy, for whom I have often been mistaken, 
who sometimes follows close on my steps, and to 
her 1 owe much of the obloquy which is attached 
to my name ; though the puerile accusation which 
has been just brought against me turns on points 
which apply more exclusively to myself." 

She ceased, and a dead pause ensued* The 
multitude seemed struck with the fascination of 
her utterance and gesture, and the sounds of her 
Voice still seemed to vibrate on every ear. The 
attention of the assembly, however, was soon 
recalled to the accuser, and their indignation 
at his baseness rose to such a height as to 
threaten general tumult, when the Goddess of 
Wisdom arose, and, waving her hand for silence, 
beckoned the prisoner to her, placed her on her 
right hand, and with a sweet smile, acknow- 
ledged her for her old companion and friend. 
She then turned to the accuser, with a frown of 
severity so terrible, that I involuntarily started 
with terror from my poor misguided friend, and 
with the violence of the start I awoke, and, 
instead of the throne of the Goddess of Wisdom, 
and the v^ist assembly of people, beheld the first 
rays of the morning peeping over the eastern 
cloud ; and, instead of the loud murmurs of the 
incensed multitude, heard nothing but the soft 
gurgling of the river at my feet, and the rustling 
wing of the skylark, who was now beginning his 
first matin song, kirke white. 
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ROSINE. 

" Why are you so grave, my love ?" said Madame 
St. Alme. — ^'Rosine is the cause/' answered her 
husband. — "How have you displeased yourfather, 
Rosine?" Rosine did not speak, but she held 
down her head, and blushed deeply. " She has 
not displeased me/' said her father ; " she has 
made me feel happy in the possession of such a 
daughter; but she has grieved me too, for she 
wishes to leave us, and accompany M. du M ercie 
to England, that she may become a governess 
there." — " Come to me, my own best child," said 
Madame St. Alme ; " how can I part with you ?" 
— Rosine flung herself on her mother's bosom. 
" How can we all part with you ?" she added, as 
the rest of the children pressed round their mother 
and sisier. Rosine looked up into her mother's 
face, and said, " I am the eldest, dearest mother, 
and there are so many of these dear brothers and 
sisters — so many to increase the expenses of my 
father: you have both educated me with such 
care, that I think I could teach ; and you know 
1 have been accustomed to do so at home. If you 
can trust me," she said doubtingly, " so far from 
you, perhaps, I may be able to contribute to the 
support of some of these dear children." 

M. St. Alme was pastor of the village of Rossi-* 
niere, which is situated deep in the recesses of 
the mountains to the east of Lausanne. Rossi- 
niere is one of those spots where the primitive 
simplicity and hospitality of the Swiss have re- 
xpained etill uncorrupted; the inhabitants still 
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Welcome with delight the stranger to their cheer^ 
ful hearths, and decidedly refuse to be paid for 
the accommodation they afford. The parsonage 
of Rossiniere had, for some centuries, belonged 
to the St. Alme family, who had long held nearly 
the first place in the heart of almost eyery inha« 
bitant of the Tillage : the pastor had, from time 
immemorial, been looked up to as their friend^ 
and had been their consoler under all the afflic- 
tions of his grateful villagers. . Strangers might 
have talked of the ancient family of St. Alme ; but 
those who knew them talked only of their bene- 
volence and piety. 

The time drew near for Rosine's departure, 
and poor Rosine thought the time flew very 
swiftly : during the last woek of her stay, an- 
other temptation nearly shook her resolution. 
She had felt a slight preference (to which she 
never allowed herself to give way) for her cousin, 
a young officer in the Prussian service, who had 
lately been residing with his mother at Rossiniere* 
When her intention to leave Switzerland was 
declared, he discovered that he was deeply at- 
tached to her, and he was unable to conceal his 
affection. Adrien had no fortune, and could 
offer her no inducement to remain; but aft he 
parted firom her, he could not resist declaring 
his sentiments : Rosine promised she would not 
forget him, and her manner proved that she eoiUd 
not. 

The dreaded parting was over: without the 
power to weep, Rosine gazed at her family till 
«he could see them no longer ; she sat, lost in 
Agonizing thought, till at last the one chord of 
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her heart was toached^ and a gushing flood of 
tears relieyed her. 

As they passed a wood of beech trees, at a 
small distance from Rossiniere, Adrien sprang 
forward, waved his hand to her, and ranished 
instancy among the trees ; he had waited there 
to see Rosine for the last time : her sad smile 
was never forgotten by him. 

Rosine conld not be insensible to the kindness 
of M. du Mercie, who was the very person best 
calculated to sooth her ; he bad also left Swit« 
zerland when young, and had been, during the 
chief part of his life, the minister of a Protestant 
church, in London ; he was now leaving his 
country, he had reason to believe for the last 
time ; for be was very old, and had taken leave, 
for the last time, of all his relati<ms; he came 
over from England for that purpose, and was 
returning to die there. 

During their journey, Rosine saw much to g^- 
tify her curiosity, but little to astonish her, till 
she was standing on the deck of the vessel which 
conveyed her to England. *^ This,'' said she to 
her venerable companion — '^ this wonderful ocean 
am be compared to our mountains. Here is one 
of the Creator's works unpolluted; these vast 
waters roll on as they did when God first divided 
them : man is ever taught his own insignificance 
here." — *' Yes, Rosine," said the old clergyman, 
'< and the dignity — the great value of his soul, is 
ever declared to him here; for this mighty ocean 
will pass away into nothing, while the invisible 
soul must live for ever. God scans to have 
ordained that some of the creations of his hand 
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shall be, as it were, for a seasony images of his 
power ; the ocean^ the loftiest mountains mtty be 
compared to death— inyincible death ; neither are 
to be subdued by man; but they will be all 
finally swallowed up, while the soul can never 
die. Oh ! if persons, who trifle with their souls, 
would remember, that the invisible spirit, which 
they neglect, as of no value, is superior to every 
visible object; that the heavens and the earth 
must be consumed, but that there is a day of judg- 
ment — ^no day of annihilation — for the soul V* 

M. du Mercie had written to inquire for some 
situation which might suit Rosine ; and, on her 
arrival, she proceeded immediately to the house 
of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, who resided on their 
own estate, near the western coast of Sussex. 
They were delighted with her gentleness and 
simplicity, and even with the melancholy which 
would at times betray itself, notwithstanding all 
her efforts to become cheerful. She was happy, 
for she recollected a conversation which had 
passed between herself and M. du Mercie : he 
told her, that when he first left his own country 
he was very wretched ; that he gave way to his 
feelings, and, after remaining a short time in 
England, returned to Switzerland; ''but,'' he 
added, " I was unhappy there, for my conscience 
continually reminded me that I was neglecting 
my duty, and refusing opportunities of being 
useful to my family; this remembrance embit« 
tered every pleasure : I went again to England, 
and, in all the sadness I have since felt, the 
delightful assurance that I was doing my duty 
has consoled me." 
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Rosine was very eraccessful in ber exerrtions ; 
she won the lore and respect of all who knew 
her: with her little pupils she had the greatest 
influence ; and by her patience, and the proved 
sweetness of her temper, she rendered them, 
daily, more aimable and obedient. With one 
of Ihem, however, she wrought little apparent 
ehange : this girl had a violent temper ; and 
Rosine found that often, when she had begun to 
hope that Miranda had obtained some command 
over herself, she broke forth again into fits of 
passion more violent than before ; she would not 
bear to be jested with, and she continually found 
something to irritate her, where the offending 
person was totally unconscious of having offered 
an affront: never but once had she been angry 
with Rosine, and then she struck her. 

One autumn evening, Rosine, to gratify her 
pupils, accompanied them to visit a poor person 
in the neighbouring village : she found, on her 
return, that a slight cold, which had hardly been 
perceived before, had increased. She remained 
at home for a few days, and was soon much 
better ; still the cold seemed to linger. Mr. Stan- 
ley was absent about that time ; but, on his return, 
the extreme paleness of Rosine alarmed him, and 
he noticed it to his wife ; they both recommended 
her to have medical advice ; but Rosine assured 
them that she was not so tinwell as they ima- 
gined — that she could complain of nothing but 
the remains of her cold. One morning, however,, 
after ' she had been teaching the children, she 
C&inted away. Mrs. Stanley hesitated no longer, 
but instantly sent for a physician. Rosine was 
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ying down when Dr. Maynard arrived: after 
he had seen her, he went with Mrs^ Stanley into 
one of the parlonrs, to write a prescription, 
Miranda was sitting in a room beyond that which 
they entered ; the door was open, and, as it wad 
jnst growing dark, she was not observed ; she 
sat still, not wishing to disturb her mother by 
passing through the room, Miranda heard Mrs, 
Stanley talking, and she put her hands to her 
ears, for she disdained to listen ; but she just 
heard Rosine's name, and danger, mentioned; 
and her hands dropped. She sat breathless and 
immoveable, while tears of agony streamed down 
her face. Long after Dr> Maynard *s departure 
did she remain senseless, from grief, to every 
thing but what passed in her own mind, for be 
had declared Rosine was in a rapid consumption, 
and that her recovery was hopeless. At length, 
Miranda recollected herself, and, -starting up, 
stole quickly, but softly, to Rosine's chambers 
she tapped gently at the door, but the sick girl 
was asleep ; she entered the room, and, creeping 
to the bedside, pressed the end of part of Rosine^s 
dress to her lips. She sat down on the ground) 
behind the curtain, and, leaning her head «gainsl 
the bed, she continued weeping, till she fell, 
insensibly, into a sound sleep. Rosine, soon after, 
fiwoke^ she drew aside the curtain to rise, and 
discovered the sleeping child — her cheeks stained 
with tears, and her bosom still heaving, slightly, 
with the storm of grief that had so lately sub*- 
sided there. Rosine stooped down, and kissed 
ber. *^ Can you ever love me 1" said the poor 
girl, bursting again into tears (for she instantly 
VOL. I, s s 
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awoke), and kissing the extended hand of Rosine. 
" I hare never ceased to love yon, my sweet 
child/' she replied, '< nor have I ever donbted 
yonr affection for me; yon have been hurried 
awfiy by passion— you have forgotten yonrself ; 
but I understood your disposition, and I was 
sorry for you; 1 always loved you."—" Oh!" 
said Miranda, ** I will try to be so good, you 
shall never complain of me again,-^but ray obe- 
dience will be too late," she exclaimed, while 
the hope, which had lighted up her countenance, 
faded away : " We shall lose you — I know we 
Shall, — for they have told me so. But, no^ no, 
you will not die — ^you look very healdiy — you 
won't die?" she repeated, drawing still nearer to 
Rosine, and looking up, entreatingly, into her 
face. — " I do not understand you,'' said Rosine : 
** what— what have you heard, my love? Who 
fl>ld you I should die? Did Dr. Maynard tell 
you ?*' she inquired, anxiously. — << What hone I 
done?" cried Miranda; ''what «Aa/i I do? Ican*t 
answer— don't ask me." — Rosine attempted to 
detain her; but she rushed out of the room. 
Rosine rose up to shut the door after the agitated 
girl ; she then locked it, and, sitting dovni near 
the fire, she thought over what Miranda had told 
her. " Yes," she said at last, " I shall die ; she 
has told me what I ought to know ; all my dear- 
est earthly hopes are over. I shall never return 
home again ; I feel I shall die. Oh, my dear, 
dear parents ; my own Sophie ; my sweet cKil- 
dren ; this is a very severe trial ; we have parted 
for the last time. Poor Adrien," she added, ** I 
little thought I should never see you again ! But 
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this will not do/' said, sbe, ceasing to weep ; ** I 
»ffi weakening my mind— I am not preparing 
properly for death. I must seek strength/'-* 
Rosine did receive strength from her prayers, 
and such consolation as nothing but prayer could 
have supplied after such a shock. Was it not a 
severe shock for one, in the very morn of youth, 
to be told, in such a manner, that she was dying? 
for one, who was alone among strangers, in a 
strange country?^-*' It is not the fear of death 
alone,'' she thought, '^that so depresses me, 
although I am very young to die ; but it is dying 
far away from my own country, my own beloved 
family." 

Miranda had run into the room where her 
parents were sitting ; she threw herself into her 
mother's arms and sobbed aloud : *^ Oh ! I shall 
never, never forgive myself,'' she said ; *^ I have 
told M. St. Alme what Dr. Maynard said to 
you to-day ; I have told her she could not live." 
Miranda explained how she had heard the con- 
versation she alluded to; and again sobbed. 
There was an old lady present, the mother oi 
Mrs. Stanley: she was nearly eighty years of 
age, but the faculties of her mind were perfectly, 
unimpaired. Her husband, Lord Falkland^ had 
been many years dead ; and she had since thenr 
resided with her daughter. Lady Falkland waa[ 
much attached to Rosine ^ who. had long valued 
her more than any of her English friends. " Mit 
randa spoke imprudently," she quietly said; 
'' but it was quite right that our young friend 
should be acquainted with her situation. I wilt 
go up to her, if Miranda will let me lean on her 



arm." — 
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*' 1 am come to sit with yoB/' said the old 
lady, as she entered Rosine's chamber. ** You 
will ibrgire this thoughtless girl, who loves yoa 
very tenderly." She drew forward the blushing 
downcast Miranda, whom Rosine pressed fondly 
to her bosom, and kissed repeatedly.'' The sad 
girl looked up with a mournful affectionate smiley 
and left the room. 

^* You have been told the truth, my sweet 
friend," said she. ** Yqu and I are hastening 
toge^er, I hope, to a better world. It is proper 
that we should know our situation : let us striTC 
to fit each other for a happier state, by making 
the most of the time which is left to us. I could 
not speak to another young woman as 1 do to 
yon : but I think I know you, my loye : another 
might find no consolation in the advice of an old 
woman, who is tottering to the grave. I think 
you are prepared for death; and I think the 
certainty of that, which may be as near others 
as it is at present near you, only they are uncon- 
scious of it, will not fill you with foolish alarms. 
Your heavenly Father is treating you as a child 
of his love, in giving you a trial, such as I never 
met with in my long life — this parting here, for 
ever, with those yon love best on earth : he is 
treating you as a child of his love also, in taking 
you to himself, while you are as yet compara- 
tively undefiled by the world. It was thus, from 
motives of pure mercy, that he has removed so 
many others like yourself; that he has trans- 
planted the flower bursting from the bud to 
blossom in a more genial soil. While Lady 
Falkland was speaking, Rosine*s countenance 
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liad brightened with a delight she had neyer 
before experienced ; her silence was more eloquent 
than words, when her friend had finished speaks* 
ing ; for some time after, at night, or whenever 
she awoke from her broken slumbers, the recol- 
lection that she was dying made Rosine melan^ 
choly ; but as the novelty of this very mournful 
feeling wore away, she became perfectly resigned 
and cheerful. Every attention that her situation 
could require was devoted to the dying girl : but 
on none did she set such a value as on those 
hours passed daily with Lady Falkland. Miran- 
da, too, whenever she was permitted, would visit 
the chamber of her beloved instructress ; and be 
perfectly satisfied if she might sit near her, and 
look at her. The character of this child seemed 
to have entirely changed: she was meek and 
tractable ; the wild exuberant gaiety, which had 
distinguished her equally with the violence of 
her temper, when Rosine was well, had now, 
upon the sudden decline of her health, subsided ; 
she was never animated with joy, but when 
declaring her conviction that Rosine would not 
die, '* because she appeared too healthy to die.*' 
The child, however, became at last alarmed ; for 
she remarked that Rosine was at times agitated 
so violently, that her whole frame seemed shaken ; 
while the deathlike paleness of her countenance 
was flushed with deep and burning blushes : from 
the mere exertion of crossing the room she would 
often faint away ; and her fits would last so long, 
that it often seemed as if she would never recover 
from them. Rosine had entreated, at the com- 
mencement of her illness, that no one would writd 
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to ber family ; she knew that none of them could 
well vUit her ; it was impossible for her to go to 
them. ** Let me, then," said she, '^ write ta 
them myself; it is a poor satisfaction, but it i$ 
the last I can have : I wish to tell them, in my 
own way, that I am dying." Her wishes were 
at first opposed, but she repeated them so earn- 
estly, and her reasons seemed so irresistible, that 
she was allowed to act as she chose on the sub« 
ject. Her mind was too confused and depressed 
at first, to enable her to write as she determined ; 
she waited therefore a short time ; but she could 
not quite (in her own opinion) prepare herself for 
the task when she endeavoured to resume it; 
** I must delay no longer," she said to herself one 
quoming, ** or I may never send these letters/' 
At length she wrote thus to her father : — 

^* When first I thought of writing to you, my 
very dear father, 1 knew not how I could set 
about it, I was so uneasy at the idea ; but 1 have 
requested that I may write to you myself, and I 
am now qnite calm and cheerful ; more so than I 
have ever been; though it is a very difierent 
calmness and cheerfulness from what I have ever 
experienced befm-e ; you must often have wit- 
nessed it, my dear father, among those whose 
deathbeds you have attended. — I am very ill, 
that is, 1 am very weak and languid, though I 
feel hardly any pain, yet 1 feel that I am dying ! 
—and before you receive this letter, I shall pro- 
bably be freed from thisMnfirm body. Need I 
say to one, who can seek and find ' a very present 
help in time of trouble,' that, I am assured, you 
will all bear this affliction as yon have ever bomo 
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the trials of the Almighty? I am not sorry for 
myself; but for those dear friends who will 
lament me. Do not let any one, my dear feOher, 
give way to excessive grief; bid them, at least, 
to check their sorrow, by telling them it was my 
last request. I am so resigned to death, that I 
would not wish to live now ; my soul seems 
already to have begun its last journey ; all the 
pain of leaving this world is over ; it would not 
return again, without regret ; for (I speak as a 
humble sinner) it seems already exalted and 
purified; — every one is so kind to me here; I 
almost feel as if you were all with me. Lady 
Falkland has ^ in a^ manner, supplied the place of 
ray dear father ; she joins with me daily in p^yer 
and thanksgiving. I have often spoken to you 
about her: she calls herself my fellow traveller 
in this last journey. My dear, dear father, let 
me conjure yon not to come to England ; I shall 
be miserable if you do. Pray stay and comfort 
my mother and ^Sophie, and all my dear brothers 
and sisters. Without you, what would they all 
do ? what would all the village do without you ? 
besides, who is there that would, who is there 
that could, do your duty in your absence ? If you 
will grant your Rosine's last request, and make 
her quite, yes, quite happy, you will stay and 
pray for me at your own church. M. du Mercie 
will remit you ten guineas, to be given among 
the poor villagers ; you are the best judge, dear 
father, of the worthiest objects ; but pray remem- 
ber my poor old widow. I am sorry that I 
cannot send any money, ns I meant to send it; but 
I am afraid my illness and my funeral will con* 
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same the little I have left ; it was proper to say 
this; it appears a little dismal: but all that 
concerns the body in death seems moamful : all 
that concerns the soul seems, to me, very joyful, 
— ^Tell dear Sophie, if she wishes to know my 
favourite spot, it is that part of the mountain « 
about our cottage, which we used to name ^ ovkt 
thinking retreat.' When quite alone, I always 
sat down at the foot of the two weeping birches 
there. I was very fond, too, of a bed of gentians, 
which I had almost cultivated (for I had trans* 
planted many roots to that spot) near those trees* 
This is very fanciful ; but I think it will please 
Sophie to know exactly my most favourite haunt ; 
it would have pleased me, had she been destined 
to send such a message to me. Tell her I name 
the spot < The home of memory.' Mj dearest 
father, my dearest mother, I thank yon from my 
soul for your affection and care, which has never 
failed : and 1 thank dearest Sophie, and all my 
beloved brothers and sisters. I think of every 
body whom I love : — I pray for them^— I cannot 
write any more ; I am a little fatigued now« On 
my knees I implore God to bless you alU We 
shall soon meet again. — Be assured that I am 
quite happy. Rosime St. Alms." 

'* The mercy and goodness of the Lord never 
faileth ; in him have I put my trust ^ he will 
wipe the tears frcrm off all eyes. Glory be to 
God." 

Rosine enclosed a few lines to her cousin AdrieO) 
in the letter to her father. She thanked hira for 
his affection, and told him, that the best proof of 
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it, after her death, woald be to wrestle against 
immoderate grief. She concluded in these words t 
*' I wcmld not, my dear Adrien, have the false 
pride of denying that I would have chosen you 
for my husband, rather than any one I knew: 
While I live I shall be sensible of your loye, and 
grateful, truly grateful, for it. Nor would I 
have the false shame of concealing one sentiment 
of my heart from you at this time. Prove, my 
dear frienc^ that affection for me has not weak-; 
ened your mind ; and bear, like the child of God, 
the afflictions of our heavenly Father. I could 
have been so happy with you ! but must I wish 
to choose between the state to which it pleases 
God to remove me, and this world's best happi- 
ness, when "we meet, also, never to be separated 
in heaven ? — In my prayers you have never been 
forgotten : I can never forget you, my dearest 
Adrien. The love of soul will not, surely, be 
changed by death. Ever watch and pray then 
(partly for my sake) * that you may pass through 
things temporal, so that you lose not things 
eternal.' The pain of parting, death's worst 
pain, is over; — ^rejoice with me, my beloved -^^- 
yes, I may now say, beloved husband.'' 

M. du Mercie arrived at the house orf Mr. Stan* 
ley the day Rosine finished the above letters. 
He forwarded them immediately ; writing, at the 
same time, himself io M. St. Alme. 

Rosine became gradually weaker : death madd 
every day some visible advance ; but its effect on 
her mind was like that of the summer's sun on 
the snows of Siberia ; the dazzling surface was 
vanishing, but flowers, already budding into 

VOL. I. T T 
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colour and beauty , i^peared amid the bright 
Terdare beneath. She had seemed a simple girl 
before : her character now seemed exalted ; — she 
had been loved (and respected too) before ; she 
was now looked up to as a superior creature. 
All her actions had something unearthly in them; 
her conyersation displayed the same hmnble 
spirit; but she spake almost as one inspired. 
All the gentle yirtues of Christianity were more 
gentle and lovely, and the passions of the world 
seemed spiritualized in her. She seemed like 4>ne 
who is about to take a journey, and had arranged 
every thing for his departure : she was anxious 
for nothing, she waited for nothing, but death ; 
and death came at last very gently, as if it looked 
upon her with affection, and feared to disturb 
her. She had just received the sacrament with 
Lady Falkland: M. du Mercie was still with 
her, and Miranda was seated near the couch 
where she was lying ; the hand of the quiet child 
was clasped in hers, and her head was reclining 
on a pillow. Lady Falkland was gaising at her 
lovely countenance, and fearful even to stir ; for 
Rosine's eyes were closed (she supposed) in 
slumber. Miranda felt her hand more fondly 
pressed for an instant. — Lady Falkland beheld 
an expression of angelic rapture beam over the 
countenance before her. — ^The hand tiropped— * 
the face was calm again — ^something had vanished 
there — ^the soul had fled. 

ANONYMOUS. 
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THE DANGER OF INDULGENCE OF THE 
IMAGINATION. 

MKTHOI7GHT, as I was sittiBg at work, a young 
woman came into the room, clothed in a loose 
green garment: her long hair fell in ringlets 
upon her shoulders : her head was crowned with 
roses and myrtles : a prodigious sweetness ap- 
peared in her countenance ; and notwithstanding 
the irregularity of her features^ and a certain 
wildness in her eyes, she seemed to me the most 
agreeable person I had ever beheld. 

When she was entered, she presented me with 
a little greeu branch, upon which was a small 
sort of nut, enclosed in a hard black shell, which, 
she said, was both wholesome and delicious ; and 
bade me follow her, and be -not afraid, for she 
was going to make me happy. 

I did as she commanded me, and immediately 
a chariot descended, and took us up: it was 
made of the richest materials, and drawn by four 
milkwhite turtles. Whilst we were hurried, with 
a rapid motion, over vast oceans, boundless plains, 
and barren deserts, she told me that her name 
was Imagination ; that she was carrying me to 
Parnassus, where she herself lived. 

I had scarce time to thank her before we 
arrived at the top of a very high mountain, 
covered with very thick woods. Here we alight-^ 
ed ; and my guide taking me by the hand, we 
passed through several beautiful groves of myrtle, 
bays, and laurel, separated from one another by- 
little green alleys, enamelled with the finest 
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Howers. Nothing was to be heard but the rust- 
ling of leaves, the humming of bees, the warbling 
of birds, and the purling of streams ; and, in 
short, this spot seemed to be a paradise. 

After wandering some time in this delightful 
place, we came to a long grass walk, at the far- 
ther end of which, in a bower of woodbines and 
jasmines, strewed with flowers, sat a woman of a 
middle age, but of a pleasing countenance : her 
hair was finely braided, and she wore a habit of 
changeable silk. 

When we approached her, she was weaying nets 
of the finest silk, which she immediately threw 
down, and embraced me. I was surprised at so 
much civility from a stranger, which she perceiv- 
ing, bade me not wonder at the kindness she 
showed for me at first sight, since, besides my 
being in the company of that lady (pointing to 
Imagination) which was recommendation enough, 
my own person would entitle me to the favour 
of all who saw me. ** But," added she ,*♦ you 
haye had a long walk, and want rest, come and 
sit down in my bower." 

Though this offer would, at another time, have 
been very acceptable to me, yet so great was my 
desire of seeing the Muses, that I begged to be 
excused, and to have permission to pursue my 
Journey. Being informed by Imagination where 
we were going, she commended my laudable curi- 
osity, and said she would accompany us. As we 
went along, she told me her name was Gtood Will, 
and she was a great friend to the Muses, and to 
the lady who brought me hither, whom she had 
brought up from a child^ and had saved her from 
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being carried away by Seyerity and 111 Humour, 
her inveterate enemiea. 

When she had done speaking, we arrived at 
the happy place I had so much wished to see. 
It was a little circular opening, at the upper end 
of which sat, on a throne of the most fragrant 
flowers, a young man in a flame coloured gar- 
ment, of a noble but haughty countenance : he 
was crowned with laurel, and had a harp in his 
hand. Round him sat nine beautiful young 
women, who all played upon musical instru- 
ments. These, Imagination told me were Apollo 
and the Muses. But, above all the rest, there 
were three that I most admired, and who seemed 
fondest of me. 

One of these was clothed in a loose and care- 
less manner; she was reposed on a bank of 
flowers, and sang with a sweeter voice than any 
of the others. The garment of the second was 
put on with the greatest care and exactness, and 
richly embroidered with the gayest colours ; but 
it did not seem to fit her. But it was the third 
whom I most admired : she was crowned with 
roses and a variety of other flowers ; she played 
upon all the instruments, and never stayed five 
minutes in a place. 

Just as I was going to sit down to a fine repast 
which they had prepared for me, of the fruits of 
the mountain, we saw two grave looking men 
advancing towards us. Immediately Imagination 
shrieked out, and Good Will said she had great 
reason, for these were Severity and 111 Humour, 
who had like to have run away with her when 
but a child, as she had told me before. *' You 
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too/* added she, '' may be in dsmger ; therefosii 
come into the midst of us/' 

I did sOy and by this time the men were come 
up. One of them was completely armed, and 
held a mirror in his hand ; the other wore a long 
robe, and held in one hand a mariner's compass, 
and in the other a lantern. They soon pierced 
to the centre of our little troop; and the first, 
with much ado, at length forced me from the only 
two who still held out against them, and made 
me hearken to the other, who bade me not be 
afraid, and told me, though I might be prejudiced 
against him and his companion by those I had 
lately been with, yet they had a greater desire of 
my happiness, and would do more towards it. 
*^ But,"' said he, ^' if you ha^e eaten any of the 
fruit which you have in your hand, of which the 
real name is Obstinacy, all I can say will be 
ineffectual." 

I assured him that I had not tasted this fatal 
fruit. He said he was very glad of it, and bade 
me throw it down and follow him; which I did, 
till by a shorter way we came to the brow of the 
mountain. When we were there, he told me the 
only way to deliver myself from the danger I was 
then in, was to leap down into the plain below« 
As the mountain seemed very steep, and the plain 
very barren, X could neither persuade myself to 
obey, nor had I courage to disobey him. 

I thus stood wavering for some time, till the 
man in armour pushed me down, as Mentor did 
Telemachus. When I was recovered from the 
first shock of my fall, how great was my surprise 
tjo find this paradise of the World, this deUghtfui 
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mountain, was raised to that prodigious height by 
mere empty clouds ! 

After they had given me some time to wonder, 
he who held the lantern in his hand told me that 
the place before me was the Mount of Folly : 
that Imagination was Romance, Good Will walS^ 
Flattery, Apollo was Bombast: that the two 
false Muses, who tried most to keep me from 
coming with them, were Self Conceit and Idle- 
ness ; that the others were Inconstancy, False 
Taste, Ignorance, and Affectation, her daughters ; 
Enthusiasm of Poetry ; Credulity, a great pro- 
moter of their despotic dominion ; and Fantasti- 
calness, i^ho took as many hearts as any of the 
rest. 

I thanked him for this information, and told 
him that it would almost equal the joy of my 
deliverance, to know the names of my deliverers. 
He told me his own name was Good Advice, and 
his companion's Good Sense, his brother, and 
bom at the same time. He added, that, if I 
liked their company, they would, after having 
shown me the many thousand wretches whom 
my false friends had betrayed, conduct me to the 
abode of Application and Preseverance, the pa- 
rents of all the Virtues. 

I told him that nothing could afford me a more 
sensible pleasure. " Then," said he, '' prepare 
yourself for a scene of horror ;" and immediately, 
with the help of his brother, he lifted up the 
mountain, and discovered to my sight a dark and 
hollow vale, where, under the shade of cypress 
and yew, lay, in the utmost misery, multitudes 
ef tinhappy mortals, mostly young women, run 
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away with by Romance. When I had left this 
dreadful apot, and the moantain was closed upon 
them, just as I was going to be good and happy, 
some unhappy incident awakened me. 

BUSS TAIJIOT. 



ASEM; 

OR, THE WISDOM OF PROVIDENCE IN THE MORAI, 
GOVERNBfENT OF THE WORLD, 

fin iSasittm ^alc. 

Where Taurus lifts its head above the storm^ 
and presents nothing to the sight of the distant 
traveller but a prospect of nodding rocks, foiling 
torrents, and all the variety of tremendous nature ; 
on the bleak bosom of this frightful mountain < 
secluded from society, and detesting the ways of 
men, lived Asem the man hater. 

Asen) had spent his youth with men ; had 
shared in their amusements ; and had been taught 
to love his fellow creatures with the most ardent 
affection : but, from the tenderness of his di8po<9 
sition, he exhausted all his fortune in relieving the 
wants of the distressed. The petitioner never 
sued in vain ; the weary traveller never passed 
his door ; he only desisted from doing good when 
he had no longer the power of relieving. 

From a fortune thus spent in benevolence, h^ 
expected a grateful return from those he had 
formerly relieved ; and made his application with 
confidence of redress : the ungrateful world soon 
grew weary of his importunity ; for pity is but « 
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shortUyed passion^. He soon, therefore, began 
to view mankind in a very different light from 
that in which he bad before beheld them: he 
perceived a thousand vices he had never before 
suspected to exist : wherever he turned, ingrati* 
tttde, dissimulation, and treachery, contributed 
to increase his detestation of them. Resolved, 
therefore, to continue no longer in a world which 
he hated, and which repaid his detestation with 
contempt, he retired to this region of sterility, in 
order to brood over his resentment in solitude, 
and converse ' with the only heart he knew ; 
namely, with his own. 

A cave was his only shelter from the inclemency 
of the weather; fruits gathered with difficulty 
from the mountain's side, his only food ; and his 
drink was fetched with danger and toil from the 
headlong torrent. In this manner he lived, sequeSf 
tered from society, passing the hours in medita- 
tion, and sometimes exulting that he was «ble to 
live independently of his fellow creatures. 

At the foot of the mountain an extensive lake 
displayed its glassy bosom, reflecting on its broad 
surface the impending horrors of the mountain^ 
To this capacious mirror he would sometimes 
descend, and, reclining on its steep banks, cast 
an eager look on the smooth expanse that lay 
before him. ** How beautiful," he often «ried, 
*^ is nature ! how lovely-, even in her wildest 
scenes ! How finely contrasted Is the level plain 
that lies beneath me, with yon awful pile that 
hides its tremendous head in clouds! But the 
beauty of these scenes is no way comparable wi^h 
their utility; trom hence a hundred rivers ar^ 

VOL. I. V V 
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supplied, which diBtribote health and yerdnre to 
the Tarioas countries through which they flow^ 
Every part of the universe is beantifii], just, and 
wise, but man : vile man is a solecism in nature ; 
the only monster in creation. Tempests and 
whirlwinds have their use ; but vicioas, ungrate- 
fal man is a blot in the fair page of universal 
beauty. Why was I bom of that de|B8ted species, 
whose vices are almost a reproach to the vrisdom 
of the Divine Creator f Were men entirely free 
from vice, all would be uniformity, harmony, and 
order. A world of moral rectitude should be the 
result of a perfectly moral agent. Why, why 
then, O Allah I must I be thus confined in dark- 
ness, doubt, and despair V* 

Just as he uttered the word despair, he was 
going to plunge into the lake beneath him, at 
once to satisfy his doubts, and put a period to his 
anxiety ; when he perceived a most mi^estic be- 
ing walking on the surface of the water, and 
approaching the bank on which he stood. So 
nnexpected an object at once checked his pur- 
pose ; he stopped, contemplated, and fancied he 
saw something awful and divine in his aspect. 

*^ Son of Adam," cried the genius, '' stop thy 
rash purpose ; the Father of the faithful has seen 
thy justice, thy integrity, thy miseries ; and hath 
«ent me to afford and administer reUef. Give 
me thine hand, and follow, without trembling, 
wherever I shall lead ; in me behold the G^enius 
of Conviction, kept by the great prophet, to turn 
from their errors those who go astray, not from 
curiosity, but a rectitude of intention. Follow 
me, and be wise." 
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Asem immediately descended upon the lake, 
and his gaide condacted him aloBg the surface of 
the water ; till, coming near the centre of the 
lake, they both began to sink ; the waters closed 
over their heads ; they descended several hun* 
dred fathoms, till Asem, just ready to give up his 
life as inevitably lost, found himself with his 
celestial guide in another world, at the bottom of 
the waters, where human foot had never trod 
before. His astonishment was beyond descrip- 
tion, when he saw a sun like that which he had 
left, a serene sky over his head, and blooming 
verdure under his feet. 

^* I plainly perceive your amazement,'' said the 
genius, '* but suspend it for a while. This world 
was formed by Alia, at the request, and under 
the inspection, of our great prophet, who once 
entertained the same doubts which filled your 
mind when I found you, and from the conse- 
quence of which you were so lately rescued. 
The rational inhabitants of this world are formed 
agreeably to your own ideas ; they are abso- 
lutely without vice. In other respects it resem- 
bles your earth; but differs from it in being 
wholly inhabited by men who never do wrong. 
If you find this world more agreeable than that, 
you so lately left, you have free permission to 
spend the remainder of your days in it; but 
permit me, for some time, to attend you, that I 
may silence your doubts, and make you better 
acquainted with your company^ and your new 
habitation." 

*' A world without vice ! Rational beings with- 
out immorality !" cried Asem in a rapture, " I 
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thank thee, O Alia ! who hast at length heard 
my petitions; this, this indeed, will producv 
happiness, ecstasy, and ease. O for an immor- 
tality to spend it among men who are incapable 
of ingratitude, injustice, fraud, violence, and a 
thousand other crimes that render society miser- . 
able !" 

*' Cease thine acclamations !" replied the ge- 
nius. '* Look around thee; reflect on every 
object and action before us, and communicate to 
me the result of thine observations. Lead wher- 
ever you think proper, I shall be your attendant 
and instructor." 

Asem and his companion travelled on in silence 
for some time, the former being entirely lost in 
astonishment; but, at last, recovering his former 
serenity, he could not help observing that the 
face of the country bore a near resemblance to 
that he had left, except that this subterranean 
world still seemed to retain its primaeval wild- 
ness. 

** Here," cried Asem, ** 1 perceive animals of 
prey, and others that seem only designed for 
their subsistence ; it is the very same in the world 
over our heads. But had I been permitted to 
instruct our prophet, I would have removed this 
defect, and formed no voracious or destructive 
animals, which only prey on the other parts of 
the creation." '* Your tenderness for inferior 
animals is, I find, remarkable," said the genius, 
smiling. '< But, with regard to meaner crea- 
tures, this world exactly resembles the other; 
and, indeed, for obvious reasons : for the earth 
can support a more considerable number of ani« 
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Dials, by their thus becoming food for each other, 
than if they had lived entirely on her vegetable 
productions. So that animals of different natures 
thus formed, instead of lessening their multitude, 
subsist in the greatest number possible. But let 
us hasten on to the inhabited country before us, 
and see what offers for instruction." 

They soon gained the utmost verge of the 
forest, and entered the country inhabited by men 
without vice ; and Asem anticipated in idea the 
rational delight he hoped to experience in such 
innocent society. But they had scarce left the 
confines of the wood, when they beheld one of 
the inhabitants flying with hasty steps, and terror 
in his countenance, from an army of squirrels that 
closely pursued him. *' Heavens!'' cried Asem, 
** why does he fly ? What can he fear from 
animals so contemptible f He had scarce spoken, 
when he perceived two dogs pursuing another of 
the human species, who, with equal terror and 
haste, attempted to avoid them. •* This," cried 
Asem to his guide, ^ is truly surprising; nor 
can I conceive the reason for so strange an 
action." — ^ Every species of animals," replied 
the genius, " has of late grown very powerful in 
this country ; for the inhabitants, at first, thinking 
it unjust to use either fraud or force in destroying 
them, they have insensibly increased, and now 
frequently ravage their harmless frontiers." — 
•* But they should have been destroyed," cried 
Asem^ *^ you see the consequences of such 
neglect."—-^' Where is then that tenderness you 
so lately expressed for subordinate animals?'* 
replied the genius, smiling t '< you seem to have 
Itnrgotten that branch of justice.*'— <^ I innai 
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acknowledge my mistake," returned Asem ; *^ I 
am now conrinced that we must be guilty of 
tyranny and injustice to the brute creation, if we 
would enjoy the world ourselves. But let us no 
longer observe the duty of man to these irrational 
creatures, but survey their connexions with one 
another." 

As they walked farther up the country, the 
more he was surprised to see no vestiges of hand<^ 
some houses, no cities, nor any mark of elegant 
design. His conductor, perceiving his surprise, 
observed that the inhabitants of this new world 
were perfectly content with their ancient simpli- 
city ; each had a house, which, though homely, 
was sufficient to lodge his little family ; they were 
too good^to build houses which could only in-> 
crease their own pride, and the envy of the 
spectator ; what they built was for convenience, 
and not for show. *^ At least then," said Asem, 
" they have neither architects, painters, nor 
statuaries in this society ; but these are idle arts, 
and may be spared. However, before I spend 
much more time here, you should have my thanks 
for introducing me into the society of some of 
their wisest men : there is scarce any pleasure to 
me equal to a refined conversation ; there is no- 
thing of which I am so much enamoured as 
wisdom." — *' Wisdom 1" replied his instructori 
'^ how ridiculous ! We have no wisdom here, fei 
we have no occasion for it; true wisdom is only 
a knowledge of our own duty, and the duty of 
others to us ; but of what use is such wisdom 
here? Each intuitively performs what is right 
himself, and expects the same from others. If by 
wisdom you should mean vain curiosity, and 
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empty speculation, as such pleasures hare their 
origin in ranity, luxury, or avarice, we are too 
good to pursue them." — ^ All this may be right," 
says Asem, ** but methinks I observe a solitary 
disposition prevail among the people ; each family 
keeps separately within their own precincts, with- 
out society, or without intercourse.** — " That, 
indeed, is true," replied the other, ** here is no 
established society, nor should there be any : all 
societies are made either through fear or friend- 
ship ; Uie people we are among are too good to 
fear each other; and there are no motives to 
private friendship, where all are equally merito- 
rious." — ** Well then," said the sceptic, " as I 
am to spend my time here, if I am to have neither 
the polite arts, nor vrisdom, nor friendship, in 
such a world, I shall be glad, at least, of an easy 
companion, who may tell me his thoughts, and 
to whom I may communicate mine." — ** And to 
what purpose should either do thisf^ says the 
genius : " flattery or curiosity are vicious motives, 
and never allowed of here ; and wisdom is out of 
the question." 

" Still, however," said Asem, " the inhabi- 
tants must be happy ; each is contented with his 
own possessions, nor avariciously endeavours to 
heap up more than is necessary for his own -sub- 
sistence ; each has therefore leisure for pitying 
those that stand in need of his compassion." He 
had scarce spolcen when his ears were assaulted 
with the lamentations of a wretch who sat by the 
way side, and, in the most deplorable distress, 
seemed gently to nrarmur at his own misery. 
Asem immediately ran to his relief, and found 
him in the last stage of a consumption. ** Strange," 
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cried the Son of Adam, ** that men who are free 
from Wee should thus suffer so much misery with> 
out relief !" — ** Be not surprised/' said the wretch 
who was dying ; *' would it not be the utmost 
iiyustice for beings, who have only just sufficient 
to support themselves, and are content with i^ 
bare subsistence, to take it from their own moutha 
to put it into mine 7 They never are possessed of 
a single meal more than is necessary ; and what 
is barely necessary cannot be dispensed with." — ^ 
^ They should have been supplied with more 
than is necessary," cried Asem ; *^ and yet I 
contradict my own opinion but a moment before : 
all is doubt, perplexity, and confusion. Eveii 
the want of ingratitude is no virtue here, since 
they never received a favour. They have, how<* 
ever, another excellence yet behind ; the love of 
their country is still, I hope, one of their darling 
virtues." — ^* Peace, Asem," replied the guardian^ 
with a countenance not less severe than beautiful^ 
'^ nor forfeit all thy pretensions to wisdom ; the 
same selfish motives by which we prefer our own 
interest to that of others, induces us to regard 
our country preferable to that of another. Nothing 
less than universal benevolence is free from vice, 
and that you see is practised here.'* — '* Strange," 
cries the disappointed pilgrim, in a^ agony of \ 
distress, ** what sort of a world am I now intro- i 
duced to? There is scarce a single virtue, but 
that of temperance, which they practise ; and in 
that they are no way superior to the brute crea- ' 
tion. There is scarce an amusement which they 
enjoy ; fortitude, liberality, friendship, wisdom, 
conversation, and love of country, all are virtues 
entirely unknown here ; thus it seems, that to be i 

I 



lanacquainted with vice is not to know virtue. 
Take me, O my genius, back to thatveiy world 
which I have despised : a world which has Alia 
for its contriver is much more wisely 'formed than 
Cliat "Which has been projected by Mahomet. 
Ingpratitude, contempt, and hatred, I can now 
suffer, for perhaps I have deserved them. When 
I Arraigned the wisdom *ef Providence 1 only 
flhdwed my dwn ignorance ; henceforth let me 
k< ep from vice myself, and pity it in others." 

He had scarce ended, when the genius, assum-* 
ang an air of terrible complacency, called all his 
thunders around him, and vanished in a whirl- 
wind. Asem, astonished at the ^rror of the 
scene, loeked for his imaginary World. When, 
casting his eyes around, he perceived himself in 
the very situation, and in the very place, where 
he first began to -repine and despair-; his right 
foot had been just advanced to take the fatal 
plunge, nor had it been yet withdrawn ; iso in« 
etantly did Providence strike the series of truths 
just imprinted on his soul. He now departed 
from the water side in tranquillity, and, leaving 
his horrid mansion, travelled to Segestan, his 
Bftive city ; where he diligently applied himself 
to commerce, and put in practice that wisdom 
which he had learned in solitude. The frugality 
of a few years soon produced opulence ; the 
avmber of his domestics increased ; "his friends 
eame to him frotn every part of the city, nor did 
he receive them with disdain ; and a youth of 
misery was concluded with an old age of elegance, 
adiuenoe, and ease. goldsmith. 
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CHAUBERT THE MISANTHROPE. 

Amongst the variety of human events which come 
under the observation of every man of common 
experience in life, many instances must occur to 
his memory of the false opinions he had formed 
of good and evil fortune. Things vehich we 
lament as the most unhappy occurrences and the 
severest dispensations of Providence freqaentiy 
turn out to have been vouchsafements of a con- 
trary sort; whilst our prosperity and success, 
which for a time delight and dazzle us with the 
gleams of pleasure and visions of ambition,, turn 
against U9 in the end of life, and sow the bed of 
death with thorns^ that goad us in those awful 
moments when the vanities of this world lose 
their value, and the mind of man being on its 
last departure, t^kes a melancholy review of time 
mispent and blessings misapplied. 

Thougb it ifr part of every good man's religion 
to resign himself to God's will, yet a few reflec- 
tions upon the worldly wisdom of that duty will 
be of use to every one who falls under the imme-> 
diate pressure of what is termed misfortiuie in 
life. By calling to mind the false estimates we 
have frequently made of worldly good and evil« 
we shall get hope on our side, which, though all 
friends else should fail us, will be a cheerful, 
companion by the way. By a patient acquies- 
cence under painful events for the present, we 
shall be sure to contract a tranquillity of temper 
that will stand us in future stead ; and, by keep- 
ing a fair face to the world, we shall, by degrees, 
make an easy hearty and find innumerable re- 
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sources of consolation which a fretful spirit nevei 
can discover. 

^' I wonder why I was so nneasy under my 
late loss of fortone,'' said a very worthy gentle- 
man to me one day, ^' seeing it was not occasioned 
by my own misconduct ; for the health and con* 
tent I now enjoy, in the humble station I have 
retired to, ftre the greatest blessings of my life, 
and I am devoutly thankful for the event which I 
deplored.^' How often do we hear young un< 
married people exclaim — What an escape have I 
had from gueh a man, or 9uch a woman. And yet, 
perhaps, they had not wisdom enough to suppose 
this might tarn out to be the case at the time it 
happened, but complained, lamented, and reviled, 
as if they were suffering persecution from a cmel 
and tyrannic Being, who takes pleasure in tor- 
menting his unoffending creatures. 

An extraordinary example occurs to me of 
this criminal excess of sensibility in the person of 
a Frenchman named Chaubert, who happily lived 
long enough to repent of the extravagance of his 
misanthropy. Chaubert was bom at Bordeaux, 
and died there not many years ago in the Fran- 
ciscan convent ; I was in that city soon after this 
event, and my cariosity led me to collect several 
particulars relative to this extraordinary humorigt. 
He inherits a good fortune from his parents, and 
in his youth was of a benevolent disposition, 
subject however to sudden caprices and extremes 
of love and hatred. Various causes are assigned 
for his misanthropy ; but the principle disgust, 
which turned him furious against mankind, seems 
to have arisen from the treachery of a friend, who 
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ran away with his mistress, just when Chanbert 
was on the point of marrying her ; the ingprati- 
tode of this man was certainly of a yery black 
nature, and the proTocation heinous, for Chan- 
bert, whose passions were always in extremes^ 
had given a thousand instances of romantic gene- 
rosity to this unworthy friend,, and seposed an 
entire confidence in him in the matter of his 
mistress i he had even saved him from drowning 
one day at the imminent risk of his life, by leap- 
ing out of hia own boat into the Garonne, and 
swimming to the assistance of his, when it was 
sinking in the middle of the stream. His passion 
for his mistress was no less vehement; so that his 
disappointment had every aggravation possible^ 
and operating upon a nature more than com-* 
monly susceptible,, reversed every principle of 
humanity in the heart of Chaubert, and made him 
for the greatest part of his life the declared enemy 
of human nature. 

After many years passed in foreign parts, he 
was accidentally brought to his better senses by 
discovering that through these events, which he 
had so deeply resented, he had providentially 
escaped from miseries of the most fatal nature : 
thereupon he returned to his own country, and 
entering into the order of Franciscans, employed 
the remainder of his life in atoning for his past 
errors after the most exemplary mannev. On all 
occasions of distress Father Chaubert's zeal pre- 
sented itself to the relief and comfort of the unfor<« 
tunate, and sometimea he would enforce hia 
admonitions of resignation by the lively picture 
he would draw of his own extravagancies ; ia 
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extraordinary cases he has been known to give 
bis communicants a transcript or diary, in his 
own hand writing, of certain passages of his life, 
in which he had minuted his thoughts at the 
time they occurred, and which he kept by him for 
such extraordinary purposes. This paper was 
put into my hands by a gentleman who had 
received much benefit from this good father's 
conversation and instruction ; I had his leave for 
transcribing it, or publishing, if I thought fit ; 
this I shall now avail myself of^ as I think it is a 
very curious journal. 

** My son, whoever thou art, profit by the 
word of experience, and let the example of 
Chaubert, who was a beast without reason, and 
is become a man by repentance, teach thee wis- 
dom in adversity, and inspire thy heart with 
sentiments of resignation to the will of the Al^ 
mighty ! 

** When the treachery of people, which I 
ought to have despised, had turned my heart to 
marble and my blood to gall, I was determined 
upon leaving France, and seeking out some of 
those countries from whose famished inhabitants 
nature withholds her bounty, and where men 
groan in slavery and sorrow. As I passed 
through the villages towards the frontiers of 
Spain, and saw the peasants dancing in a ring to 
the pipe, or carousing at their vintages, indigna- 
tion smote my heart, and I wished that heaven 
would dash their cups with poison, or blast the 
Bunshine of their joys with hail and tempest. 

<* I traversed the delightful province of Biscay, 
without reat to the soles of my feet or sleep to the 
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temples of my head. Nature was before my ey€S 
dressed in her gayest attire :—* Thou mother of 
fools,' I exclaimed, * why dost, thou trick thyself 
out so daintily for knaTOS and harlots to make a 
property of thee ? The children of thy vromb 
are vipers in thy bosom, and will sting thee 
mortally when thou hast given them their fill at 
thy improvident breasts.' The birds chanted in 
the groves, the fruit trees glistened on the moun- 
tain sides, the waterfalls made music for the 
echoes, and man went singing to his labour : — 

* Give me,' said I, * the clank of fetters, and the 
yell of galley slaves, under the lashes of the 
whip.'— And in the bitterness of my heart I cursed 
the earth as I trod over its prolific surface. 

" I entered the ancient kingdom of Castile, 
and the prospect was a recreation to my sorrow- 
vexed soul : I saw the lands lie waste and falkw ; 
the vines trailed on the ground and buried Uieir 
fruitage in the furrows ; the hand of man was 
idle, and nature slept as in the cradle of creation; 
the villages were thinly scattered, and ruin sa* 
upon the unroofed sheds, where lazy pride lay 
stretched upon its straw in beggary and vermin. 
Ah/ iMs is something, I cried out, this scene is fit 
for man, and I'll er^oy «.— I saw a yellow half 
starved form, cloaked to the heels in rags, his 
broad brimmed beaver on his head, through which 
his staring locks crept out in squalid shreds, that 
fell like snakes upon the shoulders of a fiend.— r 

* Such ever be the fate of human nature ! I'll 
aggravate his misery by the insult of charity. 
Hark ye, Castilian,' I exclaimed, * take this 
pisette ; it is coin, it is silver from tiie mint of 
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Mexico ; a Spaniard dug it from the mine, a 
Frenchman gives it you ; put by your pride and 
touch it !' — * Cursed be your nation,* the Castilian 
replied, < I'll starve before I'll take it from your 
hands/-^' Starve then,' I answered, and passed 
on. 

'^ I climbed a barren mountain; the v^olves 
howled in the desert, and the vultures screained 
in flocks for prey ; I looked and beheld a gloomy 
mansion underneath my feet, vast as the yride of 
its founder, gloomy and disconsolate as his-soul : 
it was the Escurial. — * Here then the tyrant 
reigns,' said 1/ ' here let him reign ; hard as 
these rocks his throne, waste as these deserts be 
his dominion !' A meagre creature passed me ; 
famine stared in his eye, he cast a look about 
aim, and sprung upon a kid that was browsing 
n the desert, he smote it dead with his staff, and 
lastily thrust it into his wallet. — < Ah, sacri- 
legious villain !' — cried a brawny fellow ; and, 
leaping on him from behind a rock, seized the 
hungry wretch in the act ; he dropped upon his 
knees and begged for mercy. — ' Mercy V cried he 
that seized him, ' do you purloin the property of 
.the church, and ask for mercy?' — So saying, he 
beat him to the earth with a blow, as he was 
kneeling at bis feet, and then dragged him to- 
wards the convent of St. Lawrence ; I could have 
hugged the miscreant for the deed. 

'^ I held my journey through the desert, and 
desolation followed me to the very streets of 
Itf adrid ; the fathers of the Inquisition came forth 
from the cells of torture ; the cross was elevated 
before them, and a trembling wretch, in a saffron- 
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coloured vest, painted with flames of fire, 'wslb 
dragged to execution in an open square ; they* 
kindled a fire about him, and sang praises to 
God, whilst the flames deliberately consumed 
their human victim. He was a Jew who suffered, 
they were Christians who tormented. — ' See what 
the religion of God is,' said I to myself, * in the 
hands of man !' 

** From the gates of Madrid I bent toy course 
towards the port of Lisbon; as I traversed the 
wilderness of Estremadura, a robber took his aim 
at me from behind a cork tree, and the baH 
grazed my hat upon my head. — ' You have missed 
your aim,' I cried, * and have lost the merit of 
destroying a man.' — ' Give me your purse,' said 
the robber. — * Take it,' I replied, * and buy with 
it a friend ; may it serve you as it has served 
me!' 

** I found the <^ty of Lisbon in rains'! her 
foundations smoked upon the ground ; the dying 
and the dead laid in heaps ; terror sat in every 
visage, and mankind was visited with the plagues 
of the Almighty, famine, fire, and earthquake. — 
' Have they not the inquisition in this country V 
I asked ; I was answered they had. — ^ And tlo 
they make all this outcry about an earthquake ?' 
said I within myself, ' let them give God thanks 
and be quiet.' 

<' Presently there came ships from England, 
loaded with all manner of goods for the relief of 
the inhabitants ; the i>eople took the bounty, were 
preserved, then turned and cursed their preservers 
for heretics.—^ This is as it should be,' said I, 
' these men act up to their nature, and the 
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fioglish are a nation of fools ; I will not go 
amongst them.' — After a short time, behold^ a new 
city was rising on the ruins of the old one ! The 
people took the builders' tools, which the English 
had sent them, and made themselves houses : I 
orerheard a fellow at his work say to his com- 
panion — ' Before the earthquake I made my bed 
in the streets, now I shall have a house to live 
in.' — * This is too much,' said I ; * their misfor* 
tunes make this people happy, and I will stay no 
longer in their country.' — I descended to the 
banks of the Tagus; there was a ship, whose 
canvass was loosed for sailing. — * She is an 
English ship,' says a Galliego porter ; ' they are 
brave seamen, but damned tyrants on the quarter 
deck»' — * They pay well for what they have,* 
says a boatman, ' and I am going on board her 
with a cargo of lemons.' — I threw myself into 
the wherry, and entered the ship : the mariners 
were occupied with their work, and nobody 
questioned me why I was amongst them. The 
tide wafted us into the ocean, and the night be- 
came tempestuous, the vessel laboured in the 
sea, and the morning brought no respite to our 
toil. — < Whither are you bound?' said I to the 
master.-^* To hell,' said he, ^ for nothing but the 
devil ever drove at such a rate 1' — ^The fellow's 
Toice was thunder ; the sailors sung in the storm, 
and the master's oatba were louder than the 
waves ; the third day was a dead calm, and he 
swore louder than ever. — * If the winds were of 
this man^s making,' thought I, ^ he would not be 
icontent with them.' — A favourable breeze sprung 

VOL. I. Y Y 
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up as if it had come at bia calling. — * I fhougbl 
it was coming/ says he ; ^ put her before the 
wind, it blows fair for our port' — ' But where is 
your port V again I asked him. — ^ Sir/ says he, 
' I can now answer your question as I should do ; 
with God's leave I am bound to Bordeaux; every 
thing goes at sea as it pleases God.' My heart sunk 
at the name of my native city. ' I was freighted/ 
added he, ' from London with a. cargo of goods 
of all sorts fcnr the poor suffierers by the earth* 
quake; I shall load back with wine for my 
ovniers, and so help out a charitable voyage with 
some little profit, if it please God to bless our 
endeavours.'—^ Heyday I' thought I, ' how fair 
weather changes this fellow's note V — * Lewis/ 
said he to a handsome youth, who stood at his 
elbow, ' w» will now seek out this Monsieur 
Chaubert at Bordeaux, and get payment of his 
bills on your account.' — * Show me your bills,' 
said I,c ' for I am Chaubert.' — He produced &em, 
and I saw my own name forged to bills i&fKvour 
of the villain who had so treacherously dealt 
wiihme in &e affair of the woman who waa.to 
have been my wife. — ' Where is. Uie wretch/ said 
I, * who drew these fiorgeries {'—The youtii burst 
into tears. — ' He is my father ,' he replied, and 
turned away. — ' Sir,' says the master, ' I am not 
surprised, to find this fellow a villain to you, for 
I was once a trader in aflbunce^ and have been 
ruiaed by his means, and reduced, to what yon 
see me ; but! forgive what he has done to me ; 
I can eant a maintenance, and am as happy in 
my present hard enidoy, nay, happier than whea 
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I was rich and idle ; but to defraud his own son 
proves him an nnnatural rascal, and, if I had 
him here, I woald hang him at the mizen yard/ 
'< When the English master declared he was 
happier in his present hard service than in his 
former prosperity, and that he forgave the villain 
who had ruined him, I started with astonishment, 
and stood out of his reach, expecting every 
moment when his phrensy would break out ; I 
looked him steadily in his face, and to my sur- 
prise saw no symptoms of madness there ; there 
was no wandering in his eyes, and content oil 
mind was impressed upon his features. — * Aro 
you in your senses f I demanded, * And can you 
forgive the villain f — *' From my heart,' answered 
he, ^ else how should I expect to be forgiven f — 
His words struck me dumb ; my heart tugged at 
my bosom ; the blood rushed to my face. He 
saw my situation, and turned aside to give some 
orders to the sailors; after some minutes he 
resumed the conversation, and, advancing towards 
me, in bis rough familiar manner, said — * It is my 
way, Mr. Chaubert, to forgive and forget, though 
to be sure the fellow desorves hanging for his 
treatment of this poor boy his son, who is as 
good a lad as ever lived, but as for father and 

mother* ' Who is his mother ? What was her 

name V I eagerly demanded. Her name had no 
sooner passed his lips than I felt a shock through 
all my frame beyond that -of electricity ; I stag- 
gered as if with a sudden stroke, and caught 
hold of the barricade; an involuntary shriek 
burst from me, and I cried out, — * That woman 
— Oh ! that woman' — * Was a devil,' said the 
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master, ' and if you knew but half the misery you 
have escaped, you would fall down upon your 
knees, and thank God for the blessing : I have 
heard your story, Mr. Chaubert, and when a man 
IS in love, do you see, he does not like to have 
his mistress taken from him ; but some things are 
better lost than found, and if this is all you have 
to complain of, take my word for it, you complain 
of the luckiest hour in your whole life.' He 
would have proceeded, but I turned from him 
without uttering a word, and shutting myself into 
my cabin-, surrendered myself to my meditations^ 
" My mind was now in such a tumult that I 
cannot recall my thoughts, much less put them 
into any order for relation. The ship however 
kept her course, and had now entered the mouth 
of the Garonne ; I landed on the quay of Bor> 
deaux ; the master accompanied me, and young 
Lewis kept charge of the ship. The first object 
that met my view was a gibbet erected before 
the door of a merchant's counting house. The 
convict was kneeling on a scaffold ; whilst a 
friar was receiving his last confession ; his face 
was turned towards us; the Englishman glanced 
his eye upon him, and instantly cried out — ' Look, 
look, Mr. Chaubert, the very man, as I am alive; 
it is the father of young Lewis.' — The wretch 
had discovered us in the same moment, and called 
aloud — ^ Oh Chaubert, Chaubert ! let me speak 
to you before I die !' — His yell was horror to my 
soul ; I lost the power of motion, and the crowd 
pushing towards the scaffold, thrust me forward 
to the very edge of it ; the friar ordered silence, 
and demanded of the wretch why he had called 
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out so eagerly, and what he had farther to con- 
fess. 

<< < Father/ replied the convict, * this is the 
very man, the very Chaubert of whom I was 
speaking ; he was the best of friends to me, and I 
repaid his kindness with the blackest treachery ; 
I seduced the woman of his affections from him, 
I married her, and, because we dreaded his 
resentment, we conspired in an attempt upon his 
life by poison.' — He now turned to me, and pro- 
ceeded as follows : — ' You may remember, Chau- 
bert, as we were supping together on the very 
evdning of Louisa*s elopement, she handed to you 
a glass of wine to drink to your approaching 
nuptials ; as you were lifting it to your lips, your 
favourite spaniel leaped upon your arm, and 
dashed it on the floor ; in a sudden transport of 
passion, which you were addicted to, you struck 
the creature with violence, and laid it dead at 
your feet. It was the saving moment of your 
life — the wine was poisoned, inevitable death 
was in the draught, and the animal you killed 
was God's instrument for preserving you ; reflect 
upon the event, subdue your passions, and prac^ 
tise resignation. Father, I have no more to 
confess! I die repentant. Let the executionev 
do his office.'" 

CUMBERLAND. 
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JUPITER AND THE DESTINIES. 

Among the various sets of correBpondeiits who 
apply to me for advice, and send up their cases 
from ail parts of Great Britain, there are none 
who are more importiuiate with me, and whom I 
am more inclined to answer, than the complainers. 
One of them dates his letter to me from the banks 
of a purling stream, where he used to ruminate 
in solitude on the divine Clarissa, and where he 
is now looking about for a convenient leap, which 
he telte me he is resolved to take, unless I sup- 
port him under the loss of that charming perjured 
woman. Poor Lavinia presses as much for con* 
solation on the other side, and is reduced to such 
an extremity of despair by the inconstancy of 
Philander, that she tells me she writes her letter 
with her pen in one hand, and her garter in the 
other. A gentleman of an ancient family in Nor- 
folk is almost out of has wits upon the account of 
a greyhound, that, after having been his insepa- 
rable companion for ten years, is at last run mad; 
Another, who I believe is serious, complains to 
me, in a very moving manner, of a loss of a wife ; 
and another, in terms still more moving, of a 
purse of money that was taken from him on 
Bagshot Heath ; and which, he tells me, would 
not have troubled him if he had given it to the 
poor. In short, there is scarce a calamity in 
human life that has not produced me a letter. 
It is indeed wonderful to consider how men 
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are able to raise afflictions to themselves ont of 
eyery thing. Lands and houses, sbeep and oxen, 
can convey Jbappiness and misery into the hearts 
of reasonable creatures. Nay, I have known a 
moff, a scarf, a tippet, become a solid blessing or 
misfortune. A lapdog has broken the hearts of 
thousands. Flavia, who had buried five chil- 
dren and two^ husbands, was never able to get 
over the loss of her parrot. How often has- a 
divine creature been thrown into a fit by a neglect 
at a ball or an assembly! Mopsa has kept her 
chamber ever since the last masquerade, and is 
in greater danger of her lifie upon being left out 
of it, than Clarissa from the violent cold which 
she caught at it. Nor are these cTear creatures 
the only sufferers by such imaginary calamities. 
Many an author has been dejected at the censure 
of one whom he ever looked upon as an idiot; 
and many a hero cast into a fit of melancholy, 
because the rabble have not hooted at him as he 
passed through the streets. Theron places all 
his happiness in a running horse, Suflenus in a 
gilded chariot, Pulvius in a blue string, and 
Florio in a tulip root. It would be endless to 
enumerate the many fantastreal afflictions that 
disturb mankind; but as a misery is not to be 
measured from the nature of the evil, but from 
the temper of the sufierer, I shall present my 
readers, who are unhappy either in reality or 
imagination, with an allegory, for which I am 
indebted to the great father and prince of poets. 
As I was sitting after dinner in my elbow 
chair, I took up Homer, and dipped into that 
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famous speech of Achilles to Priam *, in which 
he tells him that Jupiter has by him two great 
vessels, the one filled with blessings, and the 
Other with misfortunes ; out of which he mingles 
a composition for every man that comes into the 
world. This passage so exceedingly pleased 
me, that, as I fell insensibly into my afternoon's 
slumber, it wrought my imagination into the 
following dream. 

When Jupiter took into his hands the govern^ 
ment of the world, the several parts of nature, 
with the presiding deities, did homage to him. 
One presented him with a mountain of winds, 
another with a magazine of hail, and a third with 
a pile of thunderbolts. The Stars offered up 
their influences ; Ocean gave in his trident. Earth 
her fruits, and the Sun his seasons. Among the 
several deities who came to make their court on 
this occasion, the Destinies advanced with two 
great tuns carried before them; one of which 
they fixed on the right hand of Jupiter, as he sat 
on his throne, and the other on his left. The 
first was filled with all the blessings, and the 
other with all tiie calamities of human life. Ju- 
piter, in the beginning of his reign, finding the 

* Two aniB by Jove's high throne have ever stood. 
The source of evil one, and one of good'; 
From thence the cop of mortal man he fills. 
Blessings to these, to those distribotes ills : 
To most he mingles both : the wretch decreed 
To taste the bad, nnmix'd, is cursed indeed ; 
Pursued by wrongs, by meagre famine driven. 
He wanders, outcast t>oth of earth and heaven.' 

Pop^B Ham, IL xiv. MS. 
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woi'ld much more innocent than it is in this iron 
ftge, poared very plentifully out of the tun that 
stood at his right hand; but as mankind dege* 
nerated, and became unworthy of his blessings, 
he set abroach the other vessel, that filled the 
world with pain and poverty, battles and dis- 
tempers, jealousy and falsehood, intoxicating 
pleasures and untimely deaths. 

He was at length so very much incensed at 
the great depravation of human natijre, and the 
repeated provocatioHis which he received from all 
parts of the earth, that, having resolved to destroy 
the whole species, except Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
he commanded the Destinies to gather up the 
blessings which he had thrown away upon the 
sons of men, and lay them up until the world 
should be inhabited by a more virtuous and de- 
serving race of mortals. 

The Three Sisters immediately repaired to the 
earth In search of the several blessings that had 
been scattered on it; but found .the task which 
was enjoined them to he much more difficult than 
they imagined. The first places they resorted to, 
as the most likely to succeed in, were cities, 
palaces, and courts ; but, instead of meeting with 
what they looked for here, they found nothing 
but envy, repinitag, uneasiness, and the like bitter 
Ingredients of the left hand vessel : whereas, to 
their great surprise, they discovered content, 
cheerfulness, health, innocence, and other the 
most substantial blessings in life, in cottages, 
shades, and solitudes. 

There was another circumstanoe no le^ uiiex*> 

VOL. I, z z 
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pected than the fonner, and which gave them 
very great perpleadty in the discharge of tiie 
trust which Jupiter had committed to them. 
They observed, that several blessings had degene- 
rated into calamities^ and that several calamities 
had improved into blessings, according as they 
fell into the possession of wise or foolish men. 
They often found power with so much insolence 
and impatience cleaving to it, that it became a 
misfortune to the person on whom it was con- 
ferred. Youth had often distempers growing 
about it, worse than the infirmities of old age. 
Wealth was often united to such a sordid ava*> 
rice, as made it the most uncomfortable and 
painful kind of poverty. On the contrary, they 
often found pain made glorious by fortitude, 
poverty lost in content, deformity beautified with 
virtue. In a word, the blessings were^often like 
good fruits planted in a bad soil, that by degrees 
fall off from their natural relish into tastes alto« 
getber insipid or unwholesome : and the calami- 
ties, like harsh fruits, cultivated in a good soil, 
and enriched by proper grafts and inoculations^ 
until they swell with generous and delightful 
juices. 

There was still a third circumstance that occa- 
sioned as great a surprise to the Three Sisters as 
either of the foregoing, when ;they discovered 
several blessings and calamities which had never 
been in either of the tuns that stood by the throne 
of Jupiter, and were nevertheless as great occa- 
sions of happiness or misery as any there. These 
were that spurious crop of blessings and cala- 
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tnities which were never sown by the hand of 
the Deity, but grew of themselves out of the 
fancies and dispositions of human creatures. Such 
are dress, titles, place, equipage, false shame, 
and groundless fear^ with tlie like vain imagina- 
tions that shoot up in trifling, weak, and irreso- 
lute minds. 

The Destinies, finding themselves in so £n*eat 
a perplexity, concluded that it would be impos- 
sible for them to execute the commands that had 
been given tathem, according to their £rst inten- 
tion ; for which reason they agreed to throw all 
the blessings and calamities together into one 
large vessel, and in that manner offer them up at 
the feet of Jupiter. 

This was performed accordingly; the eldest 
Sister presenting herself before the vessel, and 
introducing it vnth an apology for what they had 
done. 

" O Jupiter/' says she, '^ we have gathered 
together all the good and evil, the comforts and 
distresses of human life, which we thus present 
before thee in one promisenous heap. We be- 
seech thee, that thou thyself wilt sort them out 
for the future, as in thy wisdom thou shalt think 
fit. For we acknowledge, that there is none 
beside thee that can judge what will occasion 
grief or joy in the heart of a human creature, 
and what wiU prove a blessing or a calamity to 
the person on whom it is bestowed." 

ADDISON. 
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THE TRANSPORT. 

The great eye of day was wide open, and a joy- 
ful light filled air, heaven^ and ocean. The 
marbled clouds lay motionless far and wide over 
the deep blue sky, and all memory of storm and 
hurricane had vanished from the magnificence 
of that immense calm. There was but a gentle 
fluctuation on the bosom of the deep, and the 
sea-birds floated steadily there, or dipped their 
wings for a moment in the wreathed 'foam, and 
again wheeled sportively away into the sunshine; 
One ship, only one single ship, was within the 
encircling horizon, and she had lain there as if 
at anchor since the morning light; for, although 
all her sails were set, scarcely a wandering 
breeze touched her canvass, and her flags hung 
dead on staff and at peak, or lifted themselves 
uncertainly up at intervals, and then sunk again 
into motionless repose. The crew paced not her 
deck, for they knew that no breeze would come 
till after meridian, — and it was the Sabbath day. 
A small congregation were singing praises to 
God in that chapel which rested almost as quietly 
on the sea as the house of worship in which they 
had been used to pray then rested far off on a 
foundation of rock in a green valley of their 
forsaken Scotland. They vrere emigrants — ^nor 
hoped ever again to see die mists of their native 
mountains. But as they heard the voice of their 
psalm, each singer half forgot that it blended 
with the sound of the sea, and almost believed 
himself sitting in the kirk of his own beloved 
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parish. But hundreds of billowy leagues inter- 
vened between them and the little tinkling bell 
that was now tolling their happier friends to the 
quiet house of God. 

And now an old gray headed man rose to 
pray, and held up his withered hand in fervent 
supplication for all around, whom, in good truth, 
he called his children — ^for three generations were 
with the patriarch in that tabernacle. 

There in one group were husbands and wives 
standing togetiier, in awe of Him who held the 
deep in the hollow of his hand, — there, youths 
and maidens, linked together by the feeling of 
the same destiny, some of them perhaps hoping, 
when they reached the shore, to lay their heads 
on one pillow, — there, children hand in hand, 
happy in the wonders of the ocean, — and there, 
mere infants smiling on the sunny deck, and 
unconscious of the meaning of hymn or prayer. 
. A low, confined, growling noise was heard 
•troggliog beneath the deck, and a sailor called 
with a loud voice, <^ Fire, fire, — the ship's on 
fire V* Holy words died on the prayer's tongue—^ 
the congregation fell asunder— and pale faces, 
wild eyes, groans, shrieks, and outcries rent the 
silence of the lonesome sea. No one for a while 
knew the other, as all were hurried as in a whirl- 
wind up and down the ship. A dismal heat, all 
unUke the warmth of that beautiful sun, came 
stiflingly on every breath. Mothers, who in their 
first terror had shuddered but for themselves, 
now clasped their infants to their breasts, and 
lifted up their eyes to heaven. Bold brave men 
grew white as ashes, and hands, strengthened 
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by toil and stonn, trembled like the aspen-leaf • 
" Gone — gone, — ^we are all gone V was now the 
cry ; yet no one knew whence that cry came ; 
and men glared reproachfully on each other's 
countenances, and strove to keep down the audi- 
ble beating of their own hearts. The desperate 
love of life drove them instinctively to their sta- 
tions, and the water was poured, as by the 
strength of giants, down among die smouldering 
flames. Bat the devouring element roared up 
into the air ; and deck, masts, sails^ and shrouds, 
were one crackling and hissing sheet of fire. 

'^ Let down the boat V* was now the yell of 
hoarse voices; and in an instant she was filled 
with life. Then there was frantic leaping into 
the sea ; and all who were fast drowning moved 
convulsively towards that little ark. Some sunk 
down at once into oblivion — some grasped, at 
nothing with their disappearing hands — some 
seiased in vain unquenched pieces of tiie fiery 
wreck — some would fain have saved a friend 
almost in the last agonies ; and some, strong in a 
savage despair, tore from them the clenched 
fingers that would have -dragged them down, and 
forgot in fear both love and pity. 

Enveloped in flames and smoke, yet insensible 
as a corpse to the burning, a frantic mother flung 
down her baby among the crew ; and as it fell 
among the upward oars unharmed, she shrieked 
out a prayer of thanksgiving : ^ Go, husband, 
go; for I 'am content to die^-^tDSiI live— liv^-* 
my husband, for our darling Willyfs sake.^' But 
in the prime of life, and -with his manly bosoai 
full of health and hope, the husband looked but 
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for a moment till he saw his child was safe ; and 
then, taking his young wife in his arms, sat down 
beneath the burning fragments of the sail, with 
the rest that were resigned, never more 'to rise 
up till the sound of the last trumpet, when the 
faithful and afflicted shall be raised to breathe 
for ever empyrean air. anonymous. 



HAMET AND RASCHID. 

Whosoever shall look heedfully upon those who 
are eminent for their riches will not think their 
condition such as that he should hazard his 
quiet, and much less his virtue, to obtain it ; for 
all that great wealth generally gives above a 
moderate fortune is more room for the freaks of 
caprice, and more privilege for ignorance and 
vice, a quicker succession of flatteries, and a 
larger circle of voluptuousness. 

There is one reason, seldom remarked, which 
makes riches less desirable. Too much wealth 
is very frequently the occasion of poverty. He 
whom the wantonness of abundance has once 
softened easily sinks into negligence of his affairs ; 
and he that thinks he can afford to be negligent 
is not far firom being poor. He will soon be 
involved in perplexities which his inexperience 
will render, insurmountable ; he will fly for help 
to those whose interest it is that he should be 
more distressed, and will be at last torn to pieces 
by the vultures that always hover over fortunes in 
decay. 

When the plains of India were burned up by 
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a long continuance of drought, Hamet and Ras- 
chid, two neighbouring shepherds, faint with 
thirst, stood at the common boundary of their 
grounds, with their flocks and herds panting 
round them, and in extremity of distress prayed 
for water. On a sudden the air was becalmed, 
the birds ceased to chirp, and the flocks to bleat. 
They turned their eyes every way, and saw a 
being of mighty stature advancing through the 
valley, whom they knew upon his nearer approach 
to be the Genius of Distribution. In one hand 
be held the sheaves of plenty, and in the other 
the sabre of destruction. The shepherds stood 
trembling, and would have retired before him; 
but he called to them with a voice gentle as the 
breeze that plays in the evening among the spices 
of Sabaea: — " Fly not from your benefactor, 
children of the dust! I am come to ofler you 
gifts, which only your own folly can mak« vain. 
You here pray for water, and water 1 will 
bestow; let me know with how much you will 
be satisfied : speak not rashly ; consider that, of 
whatever can be enjoyed by the body, excess is 
no less dangerous than scarcity. When yon 
remember the pain of thirst, do not forget the 
danger of suffocation. Now, Hamet, tell me 
your request." 

" O being, kind and beneficent,'' flaya Dainel) 
^' let thine eye pardon my confusion. I entreat 
a little brook, which in summer shall never be 
dry, and in winter never overflow." — " It is 
granted/' replies the Genius; and immediately 
he opened the ground with his sabre, and a 
fountain bubbling up under their feet scattered 
its r'lia over the meadows ; the flowers rer'^wed 
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their fragrance, the trees spread a greener foliage, 
and the flocks and herds quenched their thirst. 

Then turning to Raschid, the Genius invited 
him likewise to offer his petition. ** I request, 
says Raschid, *' that thou wilt turn the Ganges 
through my grounds, with all its waters, and 
all their inhabitants.'' Hamet was struck with 
the greatness of his neighbour's seiktiments, and 
secretly pined in his heart that he had not made 
the same petition before him ; when the Genius 
spoke, <' Rash man, be not insatiable ! i«member 
to thee that is nothing which thou canst not use ; 
and how are thy wants greater than the wants 
of Hamet?" Raschid repeated his desire, and 
pleased himself with the mean appearance that 
Hamet would make in the presence of the pro- 
prietor of the Ganges. The Genius then retired 
towards the river, and the two shepherds stood 
waiting the event. As Raschid was looking 
with contempt upon his neighbour, on a sodden 
was heard tiie roar of torrents, and they found 
by the mighty stream that the mounds of the 
Ganges were broken. The flood rolled forward 
into the lands of Raschid, his plantations were 
torn up, his flocks were overwhelmed, he was 
swept away before it, and a crocodile -devoured 
him/- JOHNSON. 



lilFE COMPARED TO A PLAY. 

If I was not quite sick of the number of stupid 
dreams which have been written in imitation of 
those excellent ones published in the Spectators, 
Tatlers, and some later periodical papers, I should 
VOL. 2, 3a. 
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be exceedingly tempted to fall into some allege^ 
rical slumbers. After this declaration, I know 
not why I may not actually do it ; since I see 
people, in a hundred other instances, seem to 
imagine that censuring any thing violently, is 
amply sufficient to excuse their being guilty 
of it 

Suppose me then composed in my easy chair, 
after having long meditated on that old and 
threadbare comparison of iMpan life to a play. 
To this my imagination funmhes abundance of 
scenery; and the train of my thoughts goes on 
just as well, after my eyes are closed, as it did 
before. 

As I have yet but a very inconsiderable part 
in the performance, I have leisure enough to 
stand between the scenes, and to amuse myself 
with various speculations. Fortunately for me, I 
am placed near a person who can g^ve me sufficient 
information of the whole matter ; since, indeed, 
this venerable person is no other than the origi- 
nally intended directress of the theatre. Wisdom 
by name : but being of a temper above entering 
into all the little disputes of the actors, she has 
suffered her place to be usurped by a multitude of 
pretenders, who mix the vilest of farces, and the 
absurdest of tragedies vrith the noblest drama in 
the world. 

These destructive interlopers were busily in- 
structing all the actors, as they appeared upon 
the stage ; and indeed one might easily see the 
effects of their teaching. Scarce one in fifty 
repeated a single line with a natural and unaf- 
fected air: every feature was distorted by gri- 
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mace, many a good aentiment fwlr^«, by the 
emphaais with which it was pronounced. 

« Would it not put one quite out of patience/' 
said my neighbour, ** to see that fellow there so 
entirely spoil one of the finest passages in the 
play, by turning it into a mere rant? Is there 
any bearing that man who, pretending to act the 
lover, puts on all the airs of a madman? Why, 
air, do you think that graceful figure, that sense, 
and all those advantages you were dressed with, 
in order to do honour to my company, were given 
you, only that you might walk about the stage 
sighing and exclaiming? Pray let me cast an 
eye on your part. — Look ye, are here any of 
those soliloquies that you are every moment put- 
ting in? — Why, here is not a single wx)rd of 
misery, death, torment.'' The lover, awaking out 
of his reverie, pointed to a prompter that stood 
at a little distance, when Wisdom perceived it to 
be busy Imagination, She only, with an air of 
compassion, drew the poor youth to her side of 
the stage, and begged he would keep out of the 
hearing of so bad a director. 

The next we happened to attend to was a 
young woman, of a most amiable figure, who 
stood pretty near us; but the good nature in 
her countenance was mixed with a kind of 
haughty disdain, whenever she turned towards 
Imagination, that did not absolutely please me. 
I remarked upon it to my friend, and we jointly 
observed her stealing leisure from her part to 
look over the whole scheme of the drama. ** That 
actress," says she, " has a most charming genius, 
but she too has a tmoers in it. Because she has 
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seen some loTe scenes in the play ridiculously 
acted, and heard them censured by those whose 
judgments she respects, and especially because 
she is very justly displeased -wiih all the bombast 
stuff Imagination puts into them : she will, against 
her senses, believe there is scarce a single line 
about it in tftie whole drama: and tiiere you may 
see her striking out for spurious passages that 
have warmed the Noblest hearts with generous 
sentiments, and gained a just applause from 
Socrates and Plato themselves, two of the finest 
actors I ever had. This is, however, an error 
on the right side. Happy for you, young actress, 
if you never fall into a worse ! She may indeed 
miss saying an agreeable thing, but she will 
never say an absurd one. 

<^ Look yonder, and you will see more dan- 
gerous and more ridiculous mistakes. That group 
of young actors, just entering on the stage, who 
cannot possibly have beheld more than half a 
scene-, pretend already, in a decisive way, to 
give their judgment of the whole; they do not 
so much as wait for their cue (which years and 
discretion ought to give them), but thrust for- 
ward into the middle of the action. Some of 
them, displeased with the decorations of their 
part of the theatre, are busied in hurrying the 
tinsel ornaments from the other comers of it, 
where they were much more becomingly placed. 
That man yonder, who ought to be acting the 
part of a hero, is so taken up v^ith tidjusting his 
dress, that he never once seems to think of the 
green room, where all these robes must soon be 
laid aside% 
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*^ Look yonder, look yonder ! This is a piti- 
able sight indeed. Behold that woman, exqui- 
sitely handsome still, though much past the bloom 
l>f youth, and formed to shine in any part ; but 
so unhappily attached to that she has just left, 
that her head is absolutely turned behind her; 
so unwilling is she to lose sight of her beloved 
gaieties. 

'* In -another place you may see persons, who, 
sensible that the splendid dresses of the theatre 
are only lent them for a time, disdain, with a 
suUen ill judged pride, to put them on at all, 
and so disgrace the parts that were allotted them 
for their own advantage. 

*^ Alas ! what a different prompter has that 
actor got ! He was designed to represent a cha^ 
•racter of generosity, and, for that purpose, fur- 
nished with a large treasure of counters, which 
it was his business to dispose of in the most 
graceful manner to those actors engaged in the 
same scene with him. Instead of this, that old 
fellow, Interest, who stands at his elbow, has 
prompted him to put the whole bag into his 
pocket, as if the counters themselves were of 
real value ; whereas, the moment he sets his foot 
off the stage, or is hurried down through some 
of those trap doors that are every moment open- 
ing round him, these tinsel pieces are no longer 
current. To conceal, in some measure, the false* 
ness of this behaviour, he is forced to leave out 
a hundred fine passages, intended to grace his cha- 
racter, and to occasion unnumbered chasms and 
inconsistencies, which not only make him hissed, 
;but the very scheme of the drama murmured at. 
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Yet sUU he persisU ; and see ! just now, when 
he ought to be gracefully treading the stage with 
a superior air, he is stooping down to pick up 
some more counters that happen to be fallen upon 
the dirty floor, made dirty on purpose for the dis- 
grace of those who choose to grovel there. 

** You can scarcely have an idea/' added my 
instructress, *' how infinitely the harmony of the 
whole piece is interrupted by the misuse which 
these wrong headed actors make of its mere 
decorations. The part you hare to act, child, is 
a very small one ; but, remember, it is infinitely 
superior to every such attachment. Fix your 
attention upon its meaning, not its ornaments: 
let your manner be just and unaffected ; your air 
cheerful and disengaged : never pretend ty look 
beyond the present page: and, above all, trust 
the great Author of the Drama with his own 
glorious work ; and never think to mend what is 
above your understanding, by minute criticisms 
that are below it." miss talbot. 



HAPPINESS: 



Jupiter, when he made man, brought with him 
from heaven a nymph called Felicia, or Happi* 
ness, to be his companion. The better to engage 
them to each other, he furnished man with those 
passions and affections which were to feed the 
mind with perpetual wishes, with a guide, called 
Reason, to restrain their violence; and to the 
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nymph he gave immortal beauty, together with 
a certain degree of coyness, which is always sure 
to engage pursuit and ^idear possession. 

But as if some other power had a malicious 
design to set this pair at variance, notwithstand- 
ing the seeming desire of Jupiter to unite them. 
Felicia became insensible to every thing but vir- 
tue, while the passions of man generally hurried 
him to a pursuit of her by the means of vice. 
With this difference in their natures, it was im- 
possible for them to agpree ; and in a short time 
they became almost strangers to each other. 
Reason would have gone over to the side of 
Felicia, but some particular passion always op- 
posed him; for, what was almost incredible, 
though Reason was a sufiScient matth for the 
whole body of Passions united, he was sure to 
be subdued, if singly encountered. 

Jupiter laughed at the folly of man, and gave 
him woman. But as her frame was too deli- 
cately composed to endure the perpetual strife of 
Reason and the Passions, he confined the former' 
to man, and gave up woman to the government 
of the latter without control. 

Felicia, upon this new creation, grew again 
acquainted with man. She made him a visit of 
a month, and, at his entreaty, would have set- 
tled with him for ever, if the jealousy of woman 
had not driven her from his roof. 

From this time the nymph has led a wander- 
ing life, without any settled habitation. As the 
world grew peopled, she paid her visits to every 
comer of it; but though millions pretended to 
lore her, not a single mortal had constancy to 
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desenre her. Ceremony d«ov« her from court. 
Avarice from the city, and Want from the cottage. 
Her delight, however, was in the last of these, 
places, and there it was that she was most fre- 
quently to be found. 

Jupiter saw with pity the wanderings of Felr- 
cia, and in a fortunate hour caused a mortal to 
be bom, whose name was Bonario, or Goodness. 
He endowed him with all the graces of mind 
and body ; and at an age when the soul becomes 
sensible of desires, he breathed into him a passion 
for the beautiful Felicia. Bonario had frequently 
seen her in his early visits to Wisdom and Devo« 
tion ; but as lightness of belief, and an overfond-* 
ness of mankind were failings-inseparable to him, 
he often suffered himself to be led astray from 
Selicia, till Reflection, the common friend of 
both, would set him right, and reconduct him to 
her company. 

Though Felicia was arirgin of some thousand 
years old, her coyness was rather found to increase 
than to diminish. This, perhaps, to mortal old 
maids may be matter of wonder; but the true 
reason was, that the beauty of Felicia was inca* 
pable of decay. From hence it was that the 
fickleness of Bonario made her less and less easy 
of access. Yet such was his frailty, that he con- 
tinuiedly suffered himself to be enticed from her, 
till at last she totally withdrew herself. -Reflect 
tion came now only to upbraid him. Her words, 
however, were of service, as by showing how 
he had lost Felicia, they gave him hopes that a 
contrary behaviour might, in time, regain her. 

The loss of hi^>pine8s instructs us how to value 
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it. And DOW it was that Bonario began in earnest 
to loTe Felicia, and to devote his whole time to 
a pursuit of her. He inquired for her among the 
great, but they knew her not. He bribed the 
poor for intelligence, but they were strangers to 
her. He sought her of Knowledge, but she was 
ignorant of her ; of Pleasure, but she milled him. 
Temperance knew only the path she had taken ; 
Virtue had seen her upon the way ; but Religion 
assured him of her retreat, and sent Constancy to 
conduct him to her. 

It was in a village far from town that Bonario 
a'gain saw his Felicia ; and here was in hopes of 
possessing her for ever. The coyness with which 
she treated him in his days of folly, time and 
the amendment it had wrought in him began to 
soften. He passed whole days in her society, 
and was rarely denied access to her but when 
Passion had misguided him. 

Felicia lived in this retreat, with the daughter 
of a simple villager called Innocence. To this 
amiable rustic did Bonario apply for intercession 
upon every new offence against Felicia ; but too 
impatient of delay, and out of humour with his 
advocate, he renewed his acquaintance with a 
court lady, called Vice, who was there upon a 
visit, and engaged her to solicit for him. This 
behaviour so enraged Felicia, that she again 
withdrew herself; and, in the warmth of her 
resentment, sent up a petition to Jupiter, to be 
recalled to heaven. 

Jupiter, upon this petition, called a council of 
the gods ; in which it was decreed, that while 
Bonario oontinued upon earth, Felicia should not 
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totally depart from it ; but as the nature of Bona- 
rio was fickle and imperfect, his admission to her 
society should be only occasional and transient. 
That their nuptials should be deferred till the 
nature of Bonario should be changed by death ; 
and that afterwards they should be inseparably 
united in the regions of immortality. 

E. MOORE. 



THE ENCHANTED GLASSES. 

I REMEMBER a friend of mine had once an excel- 
lent conceit of a cave, at the upper end of which 
were two enchanted glasses, with curtains drawn 
before them, that were to be consulted every 
evening in order for the forming a judgment of 
the actions of the day. The first glass showed 
what they mighi hare been, and what effects 
such and such opportunities ought to have pro- 
duced : when the curtain was undrawn before 
the other, it showed tout am mrfwvi what tiiey had 
been. Were one to contemplate in these glasses, 
on the spending one of those great estates, which 
reduce our fine people to such difficulties, what 
a cm^i d'lnl the first would present! A wide 
tract of country adorned and improred ; a thou- 
sand honest families flourishing on their well cul- 
tiTRted farms ; I cannot tell whether one should 
not see a church or two rising in a plain sort of 
ms^esty amidst the landscape : in another part 
of it would appear manufactures encouraged, 
poverty relieved, and multitudes of people pray- 
ing for the welfare of the happy master: his 
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tradesmen, his domestics, every body that has 
any connexion with him, would appear with a 
cheerful and a grateful air : they, in their turns, 
would dispense good and happiness to all with 
whom they had any concern. At the family seat 
would be seen an unassuming grandeur, and an 
honest hospitality, free from profuseness and in- 
temperance. One may say, as of Hamlet's two 
pictures, 

Sach should be greatness : — Now, behold what follows : 
For here is Fortune, like a mildewM ear, 
Blasting each wholesome grain. 

In the true historical glass what may we see? 
Perhaps a pack of hounds, a cellar, an election ; 
perhaps a gaming-table, with all those hellish 
faces that surround it; an artful director, per- 
haps, and an indolent pupil. Oppression gripes 
every poor wretch within its grasp, and these 
again oppress their own inferiors and depen- 
dents : all look hopeless and joyless, and every 
look seems to conceal a secret murmur. On the 
foreground, perhaps, there stands a magnificent 
palace, in the Italian taste; innumerable tem- 
ples, obelisks, and statues, rise among the woods ; 
and never were Flora and Pomona, Venus and 
Diana, more expensively honoured in Greece and 
Rome^ than in these fairy scenes. The church, 
in the mean time, stands with a wooden tower, 
the fields are poorly cultivated, the neighbour- 
hood discontented, and ever upon the catch to 
find all possible faults in those proud gpreat ones, 
with whom they have no cheerful friendly inters 
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course. Fine clothes and costly jewels glitter, 
perhaps, in some part of the glass ; but how can 
they adorn faces grown wan with inward care, 
or give gracefulness to those who must always 
have the air of inferiority when they happen to 
meet the eye of their unpaid tradesmen, whose 
families are starving on their account? 

MISS TALBOT. 



TRUTH NOT TO BE TOLD AT ALL TIMES ; 

OR, 

THE MORAL ENCHANTER. 

In those days when magicians were rife on earth, 
doubtless very delightful times, for even now the 
mere relation of the wonders which were then 
common retains a spell, and a potent charm 
ag^ainst the ennui of a long winter's evening, — ^in 
those days there lived an enchanter, who must 
himself have been bewitched, being possessed 
not only of the wish of curing, but by the hope 
of being able to cure mankind of their foibles, 
vanities, and follies, by means of the resources 
of his art. Many were the astonishing proofs 
which he is reported to have given of his skill ; 
some of them, indeed, so astonishing as to be 
incredible even to those who are not startled at 
the utmost licentiousness of fiction, or all the 
w<mders of fairy land. One instance of what he 
is said to have thus effected will convince the 
reader that his repute was not greater than it 
merited to be. Almaforatati — for such was the 
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imposingly sonorous name of our philosophic 
magician — almost endued of itself with necror 
mantic power — had discovered that the female 
tongue generally acquires an additional and very 
formidable impetus after marriage ; and that the 
musical tones of a maiden's Toice frequently be- 
come shrill and discordant from the same cause : 
in short, he discovered that another magician, of 
,of a very capricious temper, and named Gegamos, 
took a malignant pleasure in frequently trans- 
forming the most beautiful nymphs, angels, and 
goddesses, into shrews and scolds ; a more lament- 
able metamorphosis than any recorded in that 
delightful romance, written by the Ariosto of 
antiquity*. Against these most diabolical trans- 
formations, the benevolent Almaforatati contrived 
a potent talisman ; but, unfortunately for poste- 
rity, the secret of this talisman was confided to a 
woman ; and, therefore, as the sex are as little 
celebrated for their retention of secrets, as they 
are for their retention of tongue, I presume that 
^t has long since been lost. Reader, art thou 
married? Should such happen to be the case, 
thou wilt appreciate the benevolence of Alma- 
foratati as it deserves. — It is not my intention, 
however, to record all that this humane enchanter 
did for the improvement and amelioration of man- 
kind ; since, excellent as he was, and excellent 
as bis history could not fail to be when written 
by myself, it might be somewhat prolix — I will 
not employ that ominous word tedious. For the 
present, therefore, I shall confine myself to thfi 
.relation of one of those many cures which he 

• Ovid. 
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effected by the jadicknu employment of his ne- 
cramantic skill. 

There was, among others, whom he attempted 
to bring to reason a certain Biribissi : this person 
was afflicted with a most inoonyenient and ugly 
disorder, which was a perpetual source of embar- 
rassment to himself and others ; for the poor man 
was determined, on every occasion, to jpcofc hia 
mimdy and to manifest by his actions his thorough 
contempt for what he termed the sophisticated 
and artificial forms of society. This he frequently 
did, to the utter disregard of the feelings of eyery 
one else. Almaforatati considered him, therefore, 
as a very fit object of compassion ; and resolved 
to remove, if possible, so desperate a folly : and 
what can be more egregiously so, than an undis* 
guised exposure of one's sentiments on every 
occasion, and that too in the most wanton and 
gratuitous manner. In order to accomplish this 
laudable purpose, Almaforatati transported Biri- 
bissi to an enchanted domain ; where, upon his 
arrival, he proceeded towards a spacious edifice, 
on which was an inscription, purporting that it 
was the ** Palace of unsophisticated Sincerity ;** 
and that, within its walls, no restriction was im^ 
posed upon either words or actions. Biribissi 
was enraptured at this discovery, and immedi- 
ately entered, hoping to be able, for once, not 
only to speak truth himself, without offending 
others, but likewise to hear it from them. After 
passing through many noble and magnificent 
halls, where there was no one either to receive 
or welcome him, he found himself in a splendid 
saloon, filled with a numerous company. 
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The din and confuBion which prevailed here 
tended, in some degree, to dispel the pleasure 
he had experienced in contemplating the splen- 
dour of the other apartments, and in anticipating 
the enjoyment arising from a complete rejection 
of those eternal insincerities which are a stain 
upon social intercourse. Having entered, he 
found that each individual was acting with as 
little restraint as if he were completely alone. 
Some were gesticulating before the large mirrors 
that adorned the walls, and throwing tibemselves 
into strange attitudes, and each expressed aloud 
his unqualified admiration of his own person. 
Others, who held manuscripts in their hands, 
were extolling the beauties of their own compo'* 
sition, and appeared to be lost in ecstasy at the 
contemplation of their own genius. Some were 
dancing, but all singly; some singing; others 
talking aloud to themselves, and expressing, very 
unreservedly, their opinions of the rest of the 
company: every one, in short, was manifesting 
his perfect disregard of all form or restraint. 

At first, Biribissi was delighted at what he 
considered to be liberty, ingenuousness, candour, 
and a love of veracity ; in a short time, however, 
he was disgusted at their extravagance, parti- 
cularly as they did not scruple to make certain 
observations on his person^ which, notwithstand- 
ing his enthusiasm for sincerity, he could very 
well have spared ; the more so, as his features 
and countenance were not altogether formed to 
call forth expressions of admiration. So irritated, 
indeed, did he at length become^ in consequence 
of some comments on his figure, very candidly 
offered to him, that he aimed a blow at the com- 
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mentator himself, for the purpose of cehyincing 
him, not logically, bat manually, of the exceed- 
ing bad taste of his critique, and how little it 
was relished. But, lo ! no sooner had he struck 
him, than the whole scene yanished, and he found 
himself in the presence of Almaforatati, who 
expressed his admiration of his vehemence, by a 
countenance not of the sternest cast for a magi- 
cian. *■*• Biribissi,'' exclaimed he, '' you appear 
to be somewhat disturbed. How ! has any thing 
occurred within the Palace of Sincerity, that 
could possibly excite your displeasure?'' Bat 
the astonished, the indignant, the abashed Biri- 
bissi replied not. << Well," continued Almafo- 
ratati, *' unless all my science has forsaken me, 
I may venture to predict that, henceforward your 
unqualified admiration of unqualified sincerity 
will be considerably diminished — will be less 
fervent, less romantic. The lesson you have just 
received, and the scene you have just been wit- 
nessing, nrast convince you that the forms against 
which you exclaim as being incompatible with 
liberty, as abridging, and they undoubtedly do 
abridge, the freedom of each individual, arte pre-* 
cisely that which preserves social intercourse^ 
and polishes down its asperities, rendering it less 
harsh, and less likely to wound the tenderness of 
self-love. The insincerity which you so much 
decry, is but that decent veil, without which 
truth itself disgusts ; while the candour you have 
hitherto affected to admire, is but too often a 
mere disguise, beneath which may be detected 
obstinacy, rudeness, and selfishness.'^ 

ANONYMOUS. . 
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HACHO, KING OF LAPLAND; 

OR, 

THE DANGER OF LUXURY. 

Hacho, a king of Lapland, was in his yoath the 
most renowned of the northern warriors. His 
martial achievements remain engraved on a pillar 
of flint in the rocks of Hanga, and are to this 
day solemnly carolled to the harp by the Lap- 
landecSy at the fires with which they celebrate 
their nightly festivities. Such was his intrepid 
spirit that he ventured to pass the lake Vether to 
the Isle of Wizards, where he descended alone 
into the dreary vault, in which a magician had 
been kept bound for six ages, and read the Gothic 
characters inscribed on his brazen mace. His 
eye was so piercing, that, as ancient chronicles 
report, he could blunt the weapons of his enemies 
by only looking at them. At twelve years of age 
he carried an iron vessel of prodigious weight, 
for the length of five furlongs, in the presence ojf 
all the chiefs of his father's castle. 

Nor was he less celebrated for his prudence 
and wisdom. Two of his proverbs are yet remem- 
bered and repeated among the Laplanders. To 
express the vigilance of the Supreme Being, he 
was wont to say, " Odin's belt is always buckled." 
To show that the most prosperous condition of 
life is often hazardous, his lesson was, ** When 
you slide on the smoothest ice, beware of pits 
bei^ath.'^ He consoled his countrymen, when 
•they were once preparing to leave the frozen 
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deserts of Lapland, and resolved to seek some 
warmer climate, by telling them that the Eastern 
nations, notwithstanding their boasted fertility, 
passed every night amidst the horrors of anxious 
apprehension, and were inexpressibly affrighted 
and almost stunned, every morning, with the 
noise of the sun while he was rising. 

His temperance and severity of manners were 
his chief praise. In his early y«ars he never 
tasted wine ; nor would he drink out of a painted 
cup. He constantly slept in his armour, with 
his spear in his hand ; nor would he use atettle- 
axe whose handle was inlaid with brass. He 
did not,' however, persevere in this contempt of 
luxury ; nor did he close his days with honour. 

One evening, after hunting the gubor, or wild 
dog, being bewildered in a solitary forest, and 
having passed the fatigues of the day without 
any interval of refreshment^ he discovered a large 
store of honey in the hollow of a pine. This waa 
a dainty which he had never tasted before ; and 
being at once faint and hungry, he fell greedily 
upon it. From this unusual and delicious repast 
he received so much satisfaction, that, at hl» 
return home, he commanded honey to be served 
up at his table every day. His palate, by degrees, 
became refined and vitiated ; he began to lose 
his na^e relish for simple fare ; and eontraeted 
a habit of indulging himself in delicacies; he 
ordered the delightful gardens of his castle to be 
thrown open, in which the most luscious fruits 
had been suffered to ripen and decay, unobserved 
and untouched, for many revolving autumns, and 
gratified his appetite with luxurious desserts. At 
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length he found it expedient to introduce wine, 
as an agreeable improTement, or a necessary 
ingredient to hia new way of living ; and having 
once tasted it, he was tempted by little and 
little to give a loose to the excesses of intoxica- 
tion. His general simplicity of life was changed ; 
he perfumed his apartments by burning the wood 
of the most aromatic fir, and commanded his 
helmet to be ornamented with beautiful rows of 
the teeth of the reindeer. Indolence and effemi- 
nacy stole upon him by pleasing and imperceptible 
gradations, relaxed the sinews of his resolution, 
and extinguished his thirst of military glory. 

- While Hacho was thus immersed in pleasure 
and in repose, it was reported to him, one morn- 
ing, that the preceding night a disastrous omen 
had been discovered, and that bats and hideous 
birds had drunk up the oil which nourished the 
perpetual lamp in the temple of Odin. About 
the same time a messenger arrived to tell him 
that the king of Norway had invaded his king- 
dom with a formidable army. Hacho, terrified 
as he was vdth the omen of the night, and ener- 
vated with indulgence, roused himself from his 
lethargy, and, recollecting some faint and few 
sparks of veteran valour, marched forward to 
meet him. Both armies joined battle in the 
forest where Hacho had been lost after hunting ; 
and it so happened, that the king of Norway 
challenged him to single combat, near the place 
where he had tasted the honey. The Lapland 
chief, languid and long disused to arms, was 
soon overpowered; he fell to the ground; and, 
before his insulting adversary struck his head 
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from his body, uttered 'this exclamation, -which 
the Laplanders still use as an early lesson to 
their children : — *' The vicious man should date 
his destruction from the first temptation. How 
justly do I fall a sacrifice to sloth and luxury, in 
the place where I first yielded to those allure- 
ments which first seduced me to deviate from 
temperance and innocence ! The honey which I 
tasted in this forest, and not the hand of the king 
of Norway, conquers Hacho.'' t, wanton. 
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